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CHAPTER I. 

A Word or two, by^he-bye. 

XT WQuld b^ a fortunate thing fin* such 
as make it a work either of business <Mr 
of pleasure to relate events which have 
happened, and which are usually published 
under the denomination of histories, and 
also for such as scribble (for want perhaps 
of better employment) accounts of actions 
and passions, scenes and sentiments, plea- 
sures and pains, which never have hap- 
pened, and, what is more than that, which 
are never likely to happen on this side of 
'eternity, and which, by way of contradis- 
tinction to the histories aforesaid^ are oom^ 
VOL, I. B monly 
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t the world under the 
novels and romances — it 
onate thing, we repeat — not 
X any vast importance to that 
follow, which, strictly speak- 
arrant the repetition, our only 
/T beginning again being the con- 
\ that a necessity existed to bring 
>entence to a close at some time or 
er, if we meant it to be at all intelligi- 
e — it would then, for the third time, be 
-i fortunate thing, if histories, novels, and 
TOmances, bore resemblance to a stage- 
coach in other points than that of their all 
being occasionally the vehicles of amuse-- 
inent. 

Before, however, we draw the parallel be- 
tween these several vehicles, it would not 
probably be amiss if we just set the matter 
right between the reader and ourselves, on 
a point of the highest importance in all 
imperial and monarchical governments* 
Now, as we have thought proper to present 
ourselves before our readers \\x the plural 

number. 
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number, there is apparently no other con* 
elusion left for them, than that we are 
either an empercHr, or a king, or else that 
we are an assemblage of wise men, or 
ifix>ls,. jusit as we chance to hit the taste t^ 
the reader, who have congregated lor the 
express purpose of enlightening the world 
with our lucubrations. 

But no 1 neither of these is the case — 
Not that we ^ish it to be inferred that 
tiovel-writing is derogatory to imperial or 
kingly dignity; on the contrary, we ven* 
ture to maintain that it is an employment, 
to all intents and purposes, as manly, aye, 
^and as well becoming a mighty and be* 
loved monarch too, as weaving and work- 
ing petticoats for the Virgin — We are a 
^simple individual, as the reader may per- 
ceive, by limply looking to the titlepage 
of our book, whose innate^diifidence would 
have led us to remain m obscurity, had 
not our bookseHer urged, that a thing 
without a name was little better than no 
thing at all 

B a AU&ough 
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Although this may be a sufficient ex- 
planation for obtruding our patronimic 
,and sponsorial appellations upon the world 
(meaning thereby all those, and those only/ 
who read our book) with, for aught the 
reader knows, an unblushing front; yet 
the mandate of a bookseller, let him be as 
great as Jacob Tonson, or as powerful as 
Andrew Millar, can never be an excuse for 
downright usurpation. We have nothing 
in fact to say for ourselves in this respect, 
saving that our wife, whom we always 
consult upon momentous occasions, stre* 
nuously advised us to adopt' the plural in* 
stead of the singular number, as the sure 
means of keeping dear of the most horri- 
ble vice of egotism — as attaching a greater 
degree of importance to the work itself — 
as • giving a most undeniable proof of 

modesty — as ^But these are reasons 

enough ; and when, iri addition, we appeal 
to nine married men out of ten, and ask 
them honestly to declare, whether strenu- 
ous advice, on the part of a wife, is not 

^ synonymous 
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syiionjnnous with peremptory command, 
how was it possible for us to help our- 
selves ? 

*• We," therefore, it is our fate to start 
in the first chapter of the first volume, and 
such we shall continue through all the 
meanderihgsand vicissitudes c£ the others, 
let them be as numerous as they will, un« 
til the last dmpter of the last volume* 

To return to histories, novels, romances, 
and stage-coaches. The parallel we pro- 
posed to draw between them, was neither 
more nor less than this^^that they were 
all of them, occasionally, the vehicles for 
amusemenL We regretted that there the 
similitude ended; for were histories, no- 
vels, and romances, like stage-coaches in 
other respects, the writer and the reader 
would have nothing more whatever to do 
than to sit quietly till the motion of the 
carriage, and a sense of mutual conveni- 
ence, had jumbled them into t^rms of inti- 
macy and cordiality. Indeed, in our opi- 
nion, there is no other way in the worlA 

B 3 in 
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in which an acquaintance can be so eligi- 
bly commenced, and, when commenced, 
can so commodiously lead into friendship^ 
particularly if you take your place in a ve- 
hicle of this description before it is light. 
The impleasantness arising from being dis- 

* 

turbed at an early hour soon yields to a 
desire for mutual accommodation — the 
sharpness €i the morning air begets an ap- 
petite — a light stomach begets a light 
head — ^the animal spirits have room to play 
in, and before the breakfast ia half over, 
we are all the dearest friends upon earth. 
But, alas ! at the first introducti(»i of the 
writer to the public, he and his readers 
meet with all those awkward sensations, 
which stick to an Englishman upon his 
meeting with strangers, with as much fide- 
lity as his shadow upon a sun-shiny day 
—when, however, ♦♦♦♦♦******♦ 
♦*♦***■♦ creates a harmony betweea 
them, equal to that of the spheres. 

But the ice broke, we may set our ideas 
afloat, and indulge ourselves, if we think 

proper. 
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proper, tliough not otherwise, in a luxurious 
interchange of thought. 

Be it known then, that we have com- 
mehced the writing of this our book, on 
the seventh day of November, in the year 
1816, which is certainly the most gloomy 
month in the most gloomy year we ever 
remember to have seen. The reader will 
perhaps teU us, that the gloom of the sea- 
son will communicate itself to our pen. 
We allow, in some degree, the influence 
of externals upon the mind, and we are 
ready to go a step farther, and to admit 
the power of internals in acting upon the 
imagination. The stupidity of oiir book 
may be a sufficient proof of the first, and 
what we are going to relate may be deem- 
ed conclusive as to the last 

A celebrated painter is reported to have 
supped upon raw pcnrk^ whenever he was 
desirous of finding subjects for his terrific 
penal ; and it is recorded of Mossop, the 
actor^ that he constantly suited his dinner 
to the part h^ was to perform in the even- 

B 4 ing. 
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ing. If he were fated to enact the love^ 
sick Romeo, he feasted on a calf's head — 
if to stmt the blustering hero of the night, 
bubble and squeak laid the foundation of 
Jofty sentiments — pickled onions roused 
his soul to jealousy — and black puddings 
set all the energies of the blood-thirsty ty- 
rant into motion. 

Now, although we have, in some mea- 
sure, abused the month of November, it 
does not follow, as a necessary consequence, 
that we should be blind to the advantages 
which it reaUy possesses^ In the relation 
of a melancholy tale, no month is so admir- 
ably adapted ; it acts upon the mind of a 
scribbler (for a novelist has no claim to rank 
himself as an author, properly so called) in 
the same manner as raw pork affects the 
fancy of a painter, and calf's head, bubble 
and squeak, pickled onions, and black pud- 
dings, the disposition of an actor. 

Some hyper-critic will perhaps tell us, 
that, to the majority of novel-readers, a no- 
vel is like a handsome snuff-box to an idler, 

a mere 
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a mere instrument of consuming those mo* 
ments which cannot be employed in a 
more pleac^urable, or more profitable amuse- 
ment, and that therefore, in gloomy wea- 
ther, when the mind is sufficiently dole- 
ful of iteelf, all images which are presented 
extemaUy should be of a cheerful descrip'*^ 
tion. 

But stay, ray good sir; you reason as ST 
all the world was determined to send sor- 
row to the — — . You forget that while 
some rational beings- delight in the comic- 
gesticulations of Mr. Grimaldi, the souls of* 
others are devoted to a roanng tragedy. 
You may" dl^w a close dGTstihction. between 
those who like sense without sound,, and 
those who are equally charmed at sound 
without sense ; but you will find that the* 
greater number of those who pursue the- 
vale of life are to be found wandering be- 
tween the two extremes, deriving, or en- 
deavouring to derive, their pleasures from 
sources equi-distant from heart-rending woe 
and unmeaning fiivolity^ 

B & Although^ 
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Althougli we take up the pen in the 
midst of gloom, it may not dvop from our 
hand before the /season of general festivity i 
and, besides, the dismal impressions which 
the fog creates in our mind cannot possibly 
pa^ from our hands to those of the pub- 
lisher without some delay ; and he will of 
course take time to consider whether or 
not he will give us any thing for qur la- 
bours ; from the publisher they will have 
to travel to the printer, and then,. &c. ice. 
&;c.; so you plainly see, that before we can 
communicate the infection, tlie spring wiU 
be approaching — nature will be bursting 
through her frozen bands — tlie animal spi- 
rits will partake of the universal exube- 
rance, and instead of requiring the aid of 
stimulants, they will want correctives to 
deaden the force of unbounded exhilara- 
tion. • The intervals that elapse between 
the several avocations of the scribbler and 
the reader are as necessary to the well- 
being of each, as seed-time is to the har- 
vest, or as infancy is to maturity. 

Besides, 
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Besides, we have another reason for 
ehusing to write partly under the influ- 
ence of a November sky — .We wish tliat 
our book should contain something of 
every sort. This wish, we can safely say^ 
proceeds from the genuine ph^anthropy^ 
of our disposition. We ape so conscious, 
of our own errors and failings, and have 
suffered so severely from them, that we are 
desirous of preserving others from similar 
evils*^ How we have felt for the reviewer, 
who, unblessed with the penetration of 
prince Bonbenin Bonbobbin Ronbobbinet, 
is unable to scrutinize the contents of a 
book by an inspection of its covers — who 
therefore must run the hazard of denomf- 
natiiig that to be **' Ifvely and fnteresting,'* 
which is insufferably dull and stupid, and 
who is compelled to decide upon the moral 
tendency of a work by a single paragraph 
— of the wit by a single sentence — and or 
the style by the titlepage! Now in pity 
to these gentlemen, we intend, God \\ ill- 
ing, that what we are now scribblfngshall be 

B & compounded 
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compounded of such a great variety of in- 
gredientSy that we shall defy anybody to 
say any thing, either in praise or blame^ 
that shall not be highly creditable to theic 
judgment. 

Having now brought ourselves fairly 
before our readers, and led them to ex^ 
pect something, no matter what, we shall 
take leave, both of ourselves and of our 
new friends, and proceed, as in duty 
bound, to the subject-matter of our tale, 
which, under favour, we shall steadfastly 
pursue, until we bring it to a close, suffer- 
ing no other interruptions in the progress, 
if we can possibly avoid it, than the vacant 
spaces between the several chapters. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Which shews, that Love and Prudence, like Oil* 
and Water, have no Qualities in common be-^ 
ttmen them. 

SiE Charles Beauehaaip, of Beauchamp^ 
in Lincolnshire^ was the father of two sons, 
of whom the youngest^ Herbert, was de- 
signed for the church, the ecclesiastical pre* 
ferment in sir Charles's gift being consi- 
dered too liberal a provision for a junior 
branch of the family to be thrown away 
among strangers. With this view, the 
education of Herbert was conducted with 
the greatest care and attention. 

The father felt a conscious pride in the 
prospect of having his declining age sup- 
ported by two fine youths of the most 
promising app^irance. . Nature had been 

lavish 
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lavish ia her gift* to hoth. Their persons- 
were remarkably handsome, and the ad-^ 
vantages of primogeniture,, which the heir- 
possessed,, were in some measure counter- 
balanced by a highly-cultivated , under- 
standing, on the part of Herbert- 
Sir Charles was anxious that both his* 
sons should make a conspicuous figure in- 
the world. His large fortune was suffici;- 
ent of itself to raise his eldest son above 
the conamon level of mankind r Godfrey 
was therefore left^ as is tlie usuaf fate of 
heirs in general, to the bent of his own in- 
clinations ; while his father, wha anticipa- 
ted a mitre on the head of his youngest 
son, took every pains to qualify him for 
the highest dignities of the clerical profes- 
sion. 

The difference in the ages of Herbert 
and of his brother Godifrey was only three 
years, which, though trivial' with those 
who have attained to manhood, occasions 
a marked distinction in early years. The 
superiority which an elder brother assumes; 

from 
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fh>in habit, in boyish days, is hardly ever 
forgotten, where the pursuits are simiiar r 
but when there is a material distinctions 
in the future prospects, with superiority 
on the one hand, and d little rankling or 
jediousy on the other, relationship too fre- 
quently ends in a total estrangement. 

The temper of Godfrey was harsh and 
overbearing: — ^that of Herbert mild, yet 
firm and unyielding. Godfrey was often^ 
a prey to ungovernable and unjustifiable 
passion, which the coolness of Herbert 
sometimes increased. Whatever jealousy 
Herbert might have entertained towards* 
his brother in consequence of his situa- 
tion, Godfrey was equally jealous of Her- 
bert's mental qualifications^ 

The talents of the younger frequently 
cast a shade over the birth and conse- 
quence of the elder^ As they grew up,, 
the differences between them extended', • 
until at last they arrived to such a pitch 
as to convince sir Charles of the necessity 
of separating them. He was unwAling to 

make 
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make an invidious distinction, and was 
averse to letting tftem perceive the motives 
of his conduct; but, at a period earlier 
than usual, Herbert ivas dispatched to 
Cambridge, at the same time tlmt the 
wishes of Grodfrey were gratified by a com- 
mission in the army;. 

Distance aflPoi^ded no* opportunity for 
e(»itinuing their disputes, but the seeds of 
mutual dislike were too deeply rooted to 
admit of their being easily eradicated. The 
affectionate hand of a mother might have* 
softened their animosities,, but,, imfortu*- 
nately, they had but little experienced the' 
sweets of maternal solicitude, lady Beauw 
ehamp having fallen an early victim to^ 
disease, engendered by anxiety and exei^ 
tion in her incessant attendance upon sir 
Charles, during a severe illhess which had 
afflicted him. She died soon after Her- 
bert had attafned his fifth year, beloved' 
and lamented by her family and depend- 
ants. 

It was, however^ to her management^, 

that 
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that Herbert was indebted for that portion 
of forbearance which he did possess. She 
'might, perhaps, have been equally success- 
ful with Godfrey, had she not been thwart- 
ed in her endeavours by the &tal indul- 
.gence of sir Charles. But it is our busi- 
ness to speak of things as they are, and 
not as they might have been. 
• The hearts of both the brothers, not- 
withstanding all their defects, were suffi* 
ciently warm and benevolent to render 
them capable of performing all the im-r 
portant duties df life, fifatemal sympathy 
excepted. In this there was a lamentable 
deficiency, and we have always considered 
the conduct of Herbert, in this respect, as 
the greatest blot in his character. 

The intervening years, between the pe- 
riod when youth lays claim to the privi- 
leges of manhood and that in which he is 
allowed to be properly entitled to them, 
was passed by both without uny occurrence 
of sufficient importance to merit notice. 
Their characters had early taken their re- 
spective 
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spective bias, and this bias was not Hkely 
to be much distuijbed by the occasional 
inteioourse which an active mihtaiy life 
admitted on the cme side, and a strict at- 
tention to the calls of study cm.the othen 
Herbert had been some years at the 
rniiversity, and was on the point of being 
admitted to deacon's orders^ when he was 
called upon to do the honours of the uni- 
versity to the mother and sister of £d- 
ward Lawrence^ his feDow-atudendL and 
most intimate oompankm. WMet^escai 
acted as the ccmductor of his mother, Ma- 
tilda Lawrence was oonsqoied tathecaie 
of Herbert Beauchamp. But fike al{ those 
who have never been wounded by the 
blind deity, the ^afts of Herbert's ridi- 
eule had been fiequenUy hurled at those 
who acknowledged the dominion of love ; 
he exuhed inlus freedom from slavery, and 
deeiued himsetf invulnerable. 

Whether it waa a punishm^it for his 
rebellious principles,, or whether it was 
only in the natural course of things^ we 

shall 
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shall not. stay to determine, but he had 
not proceeded haff over the usual routine 
in which strangers are conducted, when 
he willingly yielded up his heart to the 
possession of his fair companion, in full 
fee-simple and inheritance. 

Two days passed in intoxicating de- 
Jight ; Herbert revelled in all the sweets 
of fond anticipation ; and, when left to hi& 
own reflections, was incapable of turning 
h^s attention from the beloved object on 
whoiQ his soul was fixed. 

On the morning of the third day, Her- 
bgrt and his friend handed the ladies inta 
their chaise. Herbert sighed, as be took 
the opportunity of her ascending the step 
to prcfss the hand of Miss Lawrence ; but, 
on the closest inquiry into his feelings^ 
which were highly sensitive, he could not 
satisfy himself that the pressure was in 
the slightest degree returned. However, 
he had youth before him, and hope to sup- 
port him ; his prospects in life were good,, 
and lie would soon feel himself in a state 

of 
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of independence ; he therefore ventur^ ta 
indulge in the usual pleasing dreamy 
which occupy a young and ardent mind, 
upon the first discovery of those heayenly 
sensations, which absorb the heart, while 
they elevate the soul. 

But the sweets of passion were early 
succeeded by its torments. The horrors 
of absence from the beloved* object soon 
cast a shade over the fine open eouhte- 
nanc^ of Herbert Beauchamp. His tutor, 
good easy man! although aware of the sud- 
den alteration in his pupil, never ^amt 
of the latent cause, nor attributed the ^s- 
missal of mathematics and school divinity, 
for Ovid and Catullus, to any other mo- 
tive than that of a desire of refreshing his 
memory with the elegant classics of the 
Augustan age. 

He was thua secure fk>m his tutor, birfr 
was equally fearful lest at the present mo- 
ment his friend should discover the state 
of his heart. To have acknowledged his 
p^sent. feelings to bis bosom companion,. 

and. 
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«nd that companion the brother of his be- 
loved, would have exposed him to ridi- 
cule for his form^ sentiments, and might 
perhaps be the means of depriving him of 
future hopes. He knew not whether Ma- 
tilda's affections might not have been al- 
ready engaged, nor xx)uld he tell that his 
prospects in life were such as would render 
him a desirable acquisition to the family. 

From this state of suspense he was re- 
Ueved by the proposal of his friend Law- 
rence to pass part of the ensuing vacation 
at the house of his mother, who resided at 
Peterborough. The permission of sir 
Charles was readily obtained; and Her- 
bert had the satisfaction of learning, in 
the course of the journey, that Miss Law- 
rence had but recently refused an eligible 
offer. 

** 1 bdieve,*' sioid Edward Lawrence, 
** that Matilda is like a piece of polar ice, 
which bids defiance to the sun's influence." 

The regard- with whidi Herbert viewed 
Matilda did not escape the penetrating 

eyes 
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eyes of Mrs. Lawraice. Her means of 
living were rather confined, and she con- 
sidered that the marriage of her daughter^ 
with even the second son of so rich a ba- 
ronet as sir Charles Beaucfaamp, would af- 
ford Matilda a most eligible provision. 
Whether cm* not she contemplated the re- 
sult at the time she gave the invitation, 
must ever continue doubtful ; but it may 
^ely be asserted, that Edward Lawrence 
had no concern in any underhand deal- 
ings. 

The personal advantages of Herbert 
were sufficient to attract attention in the 
first instance; a further acquaintance af- 
forded a display of his talents for pleasing 
- — every opportunity for conversation was 
purposely given, and Matilda impercept- 
ibly followed the dictates of her own indi- 
Tiation, at the same time that she obeyed 
the injunctions of her moth^. 

The omsequences were sudi as might 
be expected, from headstrong youth, pla- 
ced out of the reach of control Prudence 

yielded 
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yielded to pleasure, and, with hearts in uni- 
son, they conceived nothing but marriage 
was wanting to bring into reality that 
happiness which they had anticipated in 
idea. 

It was agreed between the parties, that 
H^*bert should ask permission of his fa* 
ther to visit London ; when, as he was of 
age, the nuptials could be solemnized with 
the desired privacy. The chiaracter of sir 
Charles was too well known to Mrs. Law- 
rence, to run the risk of consulting him ; 
but she considered, that, when it was once 
over, the baronet would be inclined to re- 
lent, and make the best of what could not 
be remedied. 

The marriage was celebrated, and for a 
whole fortnight Herbert was the happiest 
of men. At the expiration of that time, 
he was expected to pay his accustomed vi* 
sit to his father* The Lawrence family, 
therefore^ returned to Peterborough, in- 
tending to remove, for the present, to some 
village in the vicinity of Cambridge, that 

the. 
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the young couple might be as fittle sepa- 
rated as possible. 

Matters continued in this state for about 
six months, when the alteration in Matil- 
da's shape opened a field for scandal to 
work upon. The neighbouring Misses 
turned up their noses, while their mam- 
mas shook their heads, and cried — Oh fie ♦ 
Mrs. Lawrence bore all this, for a time, 
"with patience ; but her daughter was ra- 
pidly sinking under the reproaches with 
which she found herself continually as- 
sailed. 

Still, however, they were willing to 
bear the sneers of the little world which 
surrounded them, rather than run the risk 
of exposing Herbert to his father's anger, 
had not an unlucky circumstance render- 
ed a longer concealment incompatible with 
the preservation of character. 

One evening, as the family party were 
assembled round the fire, deriving comfort 
from mutual sympathy, the door suddenly 
Ripened, and exposed the weeping face of 

Matilda 
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Matilda, leaning on the shoulder of Her- 
bert Beauchamp, to the gaze of Mrs. or ra- 
tlier Miss Wilhelmina Charcoal, an anti- 
quated maiden, who,inhervisitings through 
the parish, had fixed upon Mrs. Lawrence's 
for her evening's entertainment of tea. and 
scandaL 

" La {Miss Lawrence, the little stranger 
won't come into the world without a £i- 
therr 

Matilda, with some confusi(»), withdrew 
her hand from that of Herbert, where it 
was fast locked, and relieved him from the 
charge of [supporting her lovely pesrsoiij 
but 'she was too much overwhelmed With 
the severity of the rematk to attempt any 
xeply- 

" How lucky you we, MmlMwrenoe, 
to have the countenance <)f yotir virtuous 
mamma and your amiable brother ! but I 
see, good people, that I intrude upon you 
— ^good bya" 

** Hold, madam !" cried Herbert, as he 
started up, and posted himself in a situation 

VOL. I. c that 
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:ivorld as tte daughter-in-law of tlie 
sreaitfay sir Claries Beauchamp. 
- It is with pain that a regard for truth 
j^ompeb us to «ay, that the mother of Ma- 
4iUa was unworthy of such a daughter; 
Bod we have often doubted whether the 
annable simplicity and ingenuous disposi- 
tion of the one could have emanated and 
ix>me a real relation to the selfish tempera- 
ment and designmg principles of the 
other. Her daughter was, as she con- 
ceived, well married, and that was suffi- 
cient. The &ther, in the matron's opi- 
nion, must support his son ; and judging 
of sir Charles by hersdf, she imagined that 
a sense of &mily pride would o£ itsdf be 
a sufficient inducement with the baro- 
net still to urge the promotion of his son 
in the world, whatever didike he might at 
first evince towards their proceedings, and 
however little the marriage might accord 
with his fedings, or with his ideas of filial 
duty. In this point of view, the conse- 
quences would b^ that she and her.&mily 

would 
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would be relieved from all cares for tlm 
future^ 



CHAPTER itX. 



^■^^>f^^**^*^*^^*^* 



l^hewing that England and JficddiOf whatever 
may he ike received opinions,^ are diffcreitt 
CdwftrieT.- 

We are perfectly aware that it is' usual td" 
^ftdow all herbeis and heroines, not onl^ 
tvith personal beauty, but with moral per- 
fectibility, which, of course, includes an 
intimate knowledge with the whole range 
t)f arts and sciences as they appear in en^ 
cyclopaedic order, from " fruitful A to un- 
productive Z.** Still, however, these im- 
maculate beings, either for wiant of better 
employment, or else because their stars 
will have it so, are as liable to fall souse 
jover head and ears in love^ and that at 

c S first 
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first sight too, as any beings of an inferior 
order. 

Now, as love is one of those things in 
life which a wise man would keep clear 
of for his own comfort's sake, if he could, 
it necessarily follows that its operations are 
irresistible, or wise men, which of course 
includes heroes, would have nothing to do 
with it. Since, then, there is no getting 
tid of it altogether, the most rational way 
of rendering it palatable is to find excuses 
ibr its existence at all, and to point out 
the cases in which it is to be considered al- 
lowable. 

In exculpation, then, of Mr. Herbert 
Beauchamp for his precipitate attachment, 
we need only observe, that if any of our 
male readers, between twenty and thirty 
years of age, had seen Matilda I^awrence, 
as she appeared at Cambridge in .the full 
lustre of her radiant charms, they would 
have thought it much more wonderful if 
Herbert had not fallen over head and ears 
in love, than that he surrendered as he did. 

Matilda 



Matilda Lawrence at that time was, 
without exception, the most but as 
she is not the heroine of our story, we do 
not think we have any right to describe 
hen The lady we are now talking of is 
at present in her fiftieth year, and who 
ever heard of beauty in a novel beyond the 
age of twenty ? NoveUscribblers in gene- 
ral would willingly deceive you, and wish 
to make you believe, that notwithstanding 
the heroine of the tale, before the book 
closes, is the mother of eighteen or nine^ 
teen children, her maiden charms continue 
in their full lustre. We are satisfied that it 
must have been one of these amiable gen- 
tlemen who, in addressing a complimen- 
tary birthday ode to a celebrated grand- 
mother, commenced with — *^ Sweet maid." 

We are perfectly aware of the old adage 
— " Marry in. haste, and repent at leisurie;'* 
but there is no general rule v. ithout an ex- 
ception, not even, as Sterne observes, in 
the necessity of a man being present at th^ 
shaving of his own beard. We must also 

c 4 readily 
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veadily admit that love, as it is vulgarly call- 
ed, is one of the most insignificant ingredi- 
ents in rendering the marriage-state happy. 
A hasty attachment precludes the possiln- 
lity of an intimate knowledge of tem- 
per, disposition, or, in short, of any mental 
qualifications; and the instances are rare 
indeed, in which a union intemperatefy 
formed has not been succeeded by a life 
of repentance. But we n>ust still combat 
the pre{)o$se$:sions against a species of 
quickness of sensibihty, wliich, without 
rhyme or reason, is often classed with and 
denominated love at first sight. The ap- 
pearance of a stranger is frequently accom- 
panied by feelings of an indescribabk na- 
ture ; you insensibly form an opinion ef 
the character and disposition, and when 
you fancy that you perceive a congeniality 
of feelings, you lay your mind open to im- 
pressions of a favourable kind. Half the 
business is now settled. In the dislike 
which every one feels at the idea of self- 
deception, you become anxious for the 

- " developement 
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dfevelopement of those virtues which you 
anticipated, and unconsciously shut you* 
eyes against failings, however apparent^ 
First impressions of this description, then^ 
are only dangerous when too hastily actec} 
upon, and are perfectly consonant with pru^* 
dence and nationality, if time is sdlowed for 
the judgment to operate.^^But to our tale^ 

"WUiile Herbert and his adopted rela- 
tions were* debating: on the besrt;^mode of 
breaking, the affair to sir Charles, Miss: 
Charcoal had sa/^ed' them the trouble of a- 
declaration^ by sending: the certificate of 
the maridage to the baronet, inclosed in a 
letter, in which she had taken ample ven* 
geance for the behaviour of his* son. It 
bad been agreed that Herbert should ad- 
dress bis father, and should throw himself 
upon his mercy. It is probable that had 
such a step beens taken in an early stage of 
the business, the rugged temper of sip 
Charles might have been subdued, and his 
son have been spared the pangs of a father'jj; 
unrelenting severity ; but the description 

' , c 5. whicli*' 
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wbicb Miss Cfaarooal had given of the &> 
mily which had dared to intrude itself uii« 
bidden intothe noble house of Beauchamp, 
jweduded the most distimt hope of recon* 
dilation with a man so devoted to family 
pride as its present represtotative. 

Herbert devoted several days to the 
composition of a letter which should soften 
his £ither^s heart. He had made many at- 
tempts, which did not please him, but at 
last succeeded in pres^iting one to the 
perusal of his wife, which cordially met 
her approbation, and that of her mother 
and brother. Mrs. Lawrence was of opi- 
nion that it would move a heart of stone, 
and that, so far from being angry, su- Charles 
could not fail of being delighted at the 
abilities cf his son. Herbert pictured to 
his imagination the satisfaction with which 
iie sliould present his lovely wife to his 
parent; he saw his father's eyes sparkle 
with pleasure, on seeing those features 
upon which he himself doated with un- 
bounded affection; and in his waking 

dreams 
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dreams fancied that his father's declining 
years would glide in happiness and com- 
fort from the attentions of an aflfectionate 
daughter-in-law, who would be bound in. 
gratitude, as well as inclination, to admi^ 
nister to his wants, and anticipate his de« 
sires. ' 

From these visions of future bliss, he 
was roused, before he had dispatched his 
epistle, by a letter from his father. Jt .was 
short, but to the purpose^ In the inside 
was the certificate, which he had too hastily 
placed in the hands of Miss CharcoaL 
The contents were as follows : — 



** I return to you what can be 
useful only to yourself. You have acted 
as you thought proper, and cannot there 
fore object to my doing the same. Your 
late tutor has my directions to pay all out- 
standing demands against you, and to 
place in your hands» when you require it, 
the sum of fire hundred pounds. He will 

c 6 also 
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also put you in the way of getting posses- 
sion of the property left you under the 
will of your fortunate mother — fortunate 
in not witnessing the disgraceful conduct 
of her son. You have forfeited all claims 
upon my affection, and can have none upon 
my purse : there is nothing then to pre-^ 
vent our intercourse for ever closing witli 
this letter. As you dread a father's curse, 
I warn you from, all endeavours of forcing 
yourself, or your concerns, upon my no- 
tice, either directly or indirectly ; and bear 
in mind that the person who dares to men- 
tion your name in my presence is my 
enemy until the latest hour of my exist- 
ence. 

" I am, sir, 
" Your most obedient ser\^nt, 
** Charles Beauchamf/' 



» Herbert in vain examined the paper, in 
hopes of seeing the mark of some friendly 
tear; in vain he read the letter again and 

' - ' again. 
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again^ in expectation of discovering from 
the writing the proofs of an agitated mindx 
there was an unusual indication of firm* 
ness in the hand by which it was written; 
and the paper was free from speck or ble#^ 
mish. 

Mifierable and dejected, he bore the me 
kncholy tidings to his wife^well knowing 
that the inflexibility of his father's disposii^ 
tion prevented even^ a chance of an early 
reconciliation. He* was sufficiently un- 
happy in his father's renouncing him; and 
being uBwifling to add a parent's curse ta 
his present affiictions, determined to avoid 
it, although at the penalty of being for evej 
estranged from the author of his being. 

The effect of this intelligence on Mr5; 
Beauchamp was more dreadful than hep 
husband could possibly have anticipated; 
She saw herself spumed by the person sho 
was anxious to respect, and had been the 
unfortunate means of drawing upon a be- 
loved object every evil, save a parent's 
curse, which was still suspended over liim 

: . by 
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iread. The agony of her 

and the conteiDplation of her 

misery, brought on the symp- 

a premature labour. She ap« 

>d within the verge of the grave, 

ould gladly have resigned her exists* 

, to have saved the companion of her 

ice from the horrors of paternal disap- 

obation. 

Herbert was distracted at the situation 
of his wife, while his selfish mother«in<* 
law was coolly calculating consequences at 
the change which had taken place in her 
sour-in-law's expectations. His soul was 
rivetted to the bed of sickness, the inmate 
of which he expected every moment to 
draw the last breath, while the unfeeling 
mother was making constant inquiries re- 
specting the property which had devolv* 
ed to him by lady Beauchamp's will. " A 
little," she said, " was better than nothing, 
and it was lucky he had that little, or else it 
seemed the obstinate old brute would have 
left him to starve*" 

Notwithstanding 
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. Notwithstanding what has passed, Her- 
bert loved his father, and he would will- 
ingly have respected the mother of his 
wife; but it was impossible. His atten- 
tions to the suffering patient were, how- 
ever, redoubled, as he saw himself to be 
the only person who felt an interest in his 
Matilda. 

His cares were repaid, on hearing his 
wife pronounced out of immediate danger ; 
but her constitution had received a shock, 
from which her perfect recovery was 
doubtful. The medical attendants, while 
they held out to him the prospect of her 
regaining her health, represented that her 
sufferings in producing a dead child had 
been such as would occasion her becom- 
ing a mother to be attended with the most 
imminent danger. 

But Herbert thought only of his wife- 
she was preserved to him, and he was 
happy. He was not destitute ; the sum 
remitted to him by his father amply sup- 
plied his wants for the present, and he 

felt 
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felt satisfied that the seven thousand 
|K>unds left him by his mother, if properly 
applied,, would provide for th^ future. 

The youthful enthusiast connects in his 
mind the ideas of love and a cottage. It 
'was useless for Herbert to pursue his: origin 
nal design of going into the church, since 
his preferments were at an end. For the 
active occupations of life lie was unfitted 
both by habit and education, and his means 
would not admit of his retaining that rank 
in society to< wiiich his* birth had justly 
entitled him. 

A cottage was sought fer and obtained; 
and in the beautiful and romantic vale of 
UbngoUen, the happy pair entered, with 
pleasure,, upon the superintendence of pigs 
jmd poultry, cows and rabbits.. 

The novelty of the scene for a tim<j 
lunused the mind of Mrs. Lawrence, who 
still followed the fortunes of her son-in» 
law, and who dedared,. even at the com* 
mencement of the second month of their 
fesidence in Wales, that she wondered 

how 
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how people could be so infatuated with 
noise and smoke as to prefer the plague 
and trouble of a i)usy world to the calm 
content of a peaceful cottage^ 

But poor Mrsj Lawrence soon disco- 
vered the melancholy truths that the trees 
were incapable of talking, . and , that the 
beautiful vale beneath the windows of 
their cottage was the same to-day that it 
had been yesterday, and promised no 
change for the morrow. She was sur- 
prised that Herbert and his wife could feel 
a pleasure in being immured in stupidity^ 
Happy in each other, and satisfied with th«r 
lotj'they paid but little regard to her grow- 
ing petulance. In a little time, ho^vever, it 
became intolerable ; their bed of roses was 
converted to one of thorns ; and as Her- 
bert was unwilling stfll further to decrease 
the number of his friends^ he began,, in 
the third year of their retipement, to wish 
his removal from a spot, thfe beauties of 
which he could never contemplate but tbe 
prosjiect before him was always coupled 

in 
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in ins mind with die uiihs^py temper of 
his mother-in-law. 

The cottage was diqiNosed of to a fiimily 
equally enchanted with the spot as them- 
a^es^ and equaDj adapted to a life of se- 
dunon. Indeed, it was a remarkable &ct, 
that this individual oottafi^ in the course 
of twen^ years, bad been the chosen resi* 
dence of as many families, who, suddenly 
diarmed with a life of elegant rustidty, 
had all i$Uended to end their days in this 
eartldy paradise, and to realize within 
titemselves die blessings and pleasures of 
an imaginary Arcadia. 

Two years of love and idleness had con- 
firmed the indolent disposition of Hubert, 
and he was become mcne unfit than ever 
to mingle in the scenes of active life. At 
the same time, he had acquired that deli- 
cacy of feeling, fit>m the constant enjoy- 
Ukent of his wife's society, that his plea- 
sures and his pains were always in m^ison 
with those of his amiaUe companion. 

Without a home, and without a pur- 
suit. 
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svdt, with no relation to control them, or 
friend to advise them, it was of litfle im< 
portance to what place their steps were 
directed. London had no other charm 
but in being the place in which their uniim 
had been contemplated; and, with the ex- 
ception of the neighbourhood of his f^ 
therms seat, the other parts of the kingdom 
were whdly unknown to him. Mrs. Law- 
rence having few ideas of her own, wa? 
vehement in her outcry for London o^ 
Bath ; there she could cany to account 
the ideas of other people. Herbert and 
his wife chose the, latter, conceiving it to 
be the best adapted to their circumstances, 
and to Bath they repaired. 

In Bath there was a suffident portion 
of moving scenery to occupy the vacant 
mind of Mrs. Lawrence, and enough of 
quietness to suit the tranquil dispositions 
of the young couple. They engaged a 
small house, and for a time contrived to 
live within the bounds of their income. 

It 
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It supplied them with all they wanted^ 
and they were still rich and happy. 

But when idleness has only itself to feed 
.^lpon, with what diflSculty is tune cott- 
sumed ! Mrs. Lawrence was soon sick of 
the plimp-room; and the regular prome- 
nades, when resorted to again and again, 
became insitfFerably tiresome to her. Slve 
communicated her dislike to her children, 
who only advised her to desist fpona; fre- 
•quentiiig them. Neither Herbert or Ma- 
tilda had ever derived any pleasure from 
those regions of inanity, and therefore 
never experieftced- that disgust of which 
Mrs.. Lawrence so feelingly complained. 
The latter was then compelled to seek for 
sympathy elsewhere, if she expected to 
find it at all. She obtained it, and met 
with numbers who were ready to listen to 
the detail of her grievances, upon the easy 
conditicm of her becoming a listener in re^ 
turn. 

Mrs* I^wrence brought home daily ac- 
counts. 
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counts of the endearing civilities of Mrs. 
This, tlie kind attentions of the honour- 
able Miss That, and the amiable conde- 
scension of lady Betty T'other. Their 
invitations to the tea-table were eagerly 
embraced by Matilda's mother, and it then 
became impossible to avoid returning the 
compliment In a short time they found 
themsdves insensibly involved in a round 
of company. Even the domestic Mrs, 
Beauchamp could derive a pleasure from 
;scenes in which her husband was not a 
partaker. I wijl acknowledge that a fe- 
male, in the full possessi<m of youth and 
beauty, must be something more than 
mortal to withstand the insidious poison 
of battery and admiration. She loved her 
husband, and was pleased at finding her* 
self, by her pow-crs of attraction, to be 
worthy of his regard. Adored by one sex, 
and envied by the other, she joined the 
giddy throng; and happy was the circle 
that could boast of the presence of the 

beautiful Mrs. Beau^amp^ 

Herbert 
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Herbert still thoitght himself happy, 
for his wife appeared to be so in reality. 
She laughed at his grave looks, when he 
hinted at the increase of his expences— " It 
was such a trifle that they could so soon 
save — The season would soon be past, and 
they could then live at home!" 

Herbert saw with pain that they had 
made considerable encroachments upon 
their capital, while the expences of his 
establishment, and the thoughtless profu- 
sion of his wife, were still continually upon 
the increase. He was too indolent to rea- 
son with her, and too fond to deny her re- 
quests, while it was in his power to com- 
ply with them; he saw ruin at a distance, 
but at too great a distance to be put in 
cofnpetition with present enjoyments — ^It 
was time enough to be miserable when 
they <x>uld no longer be hap}^, and a near 
approach to the close of their £aiasK^ 
would give them a oertmn warning that it 
was tinae to change their t^ourse of life. 

In the fourt]b y«»r af ibeir stay .at Bath, 

the 
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the hand of death seized on Mrs. Law- 
rence ; she caught a violent cold in return- 
ing from a tea-party on a wet night, when 
no chair could be procured. Her anxiety, 
that her dear friends should not be deprived 
of the pleasure of her society, would not 
permit her to make health an object oi 
consideration, and she persevered in her 
customary round of visiting, contrary to 
the express direction of her medical at- 
tendants, until she was seized with an in- 
flammation of the lungs, which speedily 
dosed her mortal career. 

The heart of Mrs. Beauchamp was too 
warm to admit of her losing her mother 
without some sensations of regret. She 
knew the i&ilings of her parent, and had 
often suffered from thinn; but she was 
stiU her mother, and entitled to her iGlial 
regards. Herbert participated in bis 
wife's 4SQrrow8-**fae was uneasy because she 
was so; but he was secretly conscded by 
the removal of tbe gveotest -obstade to ft 
reductioii in hit «xpeii€es. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 



iidh treati of more things than can he property 
specified in this particular place. 

It was in this case, as it often happens in 
matters of greater moment, when the 
mind suffers itself to be so wholly absorbed 
with the deliverance from a known incon- 
venience, that it is incapable of contem- 
plating a still greater evil, however appa- 
rent it may be : Mrs. Beauchamp regret- 
ted the loss of her mother because she was 
her mother— Herbert joined in the grief of 
Matilda because life loved his wife. But, 
as we observed at the close of the last 
chapter, his share of sorrow was of a 
somewhat milder description ; and al- 
though he -had too much regard for de- 
cency, in the common acceptation of tb^ 

tenn» 
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term, to eltpresis his sentiments openly, he 
was inwardly of opinion that at the^. hs^r 
lancing of his aocomits .thtre was. a pFo^>eqt^ 
on thewholeof his,being^gainer>y thelos;: 
But the decease of Mrs. Lawrence only 
prepaid the way for an increase instead 
of a diminution of those expencesj which 
already had fiup outstepped the bQ\i^^ of 
l^udence. Mrs. Beauchamp )i^s lately; 
renewed her acquaintance with a- lady, 
who had been her. schoolfellQw ; and Miss 
Wellwood, talking advantage ipf ^jyiatjilda'^ 
addkioni^ hours of ^lejbsure/ w^cmie^ ; h^*r 
self iiMxir her conQd^qe, and,^ujre}l ^- 
self a hprne. Matilda^ Y^a^ juniyilUfi^ ,tQ 
give ^ip.th^ roun^ pf:gifidly,4)lea$u*Q;iin^ 
which she wps^ :^ng4g^d.;: ^ cprnpafiits^. 
th^efoF^jaacler iJfk^^ pr^^^jb circumst^^c^s, 

was a 4ewat)lft a(}QvisiitiV>nMi>3^Ww»^1^ 
MissWeUwoodclia^iTef^tly ^t tbtt'.^t 
of her ,iriendf^ i^ twas- ^an ^c;^ >of , chai%;. to; 
oflfei:%r.a.t^?ppQr^,^lm]q, ,^ ..„,,,.•} 
PoQr JJ^ffhpj^t,, ^g^, ,^ ^^e^Tced.^.. 
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wear away the Jharde$t stone ; it was there' 
fore no matter of wonder, that in a life of 
pleasure* moderate as are the pleasures of 
Batli, the slender finances of Herbert gra- 
dually became in a state of exhausti(Hi. 
Driven by necessity, he at last entered 
into, the long-postponed task of investi- 
gatmg the state of his affairs, and found, 
to his surprise and mortification, that all 
his worldly wealth, in mcmey did not ex- 
ceed the comparatively triflifig sum c^ 
three bundted pounds ; the rest of bis pro- 
perty lay within a small compass, for he 
calculated that the sale of his furniture, 
and such othei^ of his effects as he could 
spare, would do no more than clear him 
from the debts which were owing to the 
various tmdesmen who supplied his fa- 
mily. 

In a state almost bordering on distrac- 
tion, he made a candid declaration of his 
actual situation to his wife in the presence 
of Miss Wellwood. Matilda sunk into 
a state of stupor fi;om which she was with 

great 
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great difficulty roused. To Miss Well- 
wood it affiorded but little astonishment^ 
and less regret* Tha eircumstances of her 
dear friends, the Beauchamps, were pretty 
well known to her, and she was aware, 
from their course of living, that an end 
must happen sooner or later. But her 
dear friends had still three hundred pounds 
lefl«~that sum would last them some 
time, and she could hut leave them when 
they were destitute. 

There was no time to be lost in idle 
speculation. To get rid of the Bath esta- 
l)lisbaient was kidispensable, and while 
that was accomplishing, the schemes for 
the futi^re could be arranged at leisure. 
JMrs. Qeauchamp took leave of her ac- 
quaintance, who were all^ vastly sorry to 
lose her, and hoped they should soon meet 
again. The furniture, the property of Mr. 
Beaucbamp removing, was sold by auc- 
ticm ; the house was taken off their hands 
for a trifling consideration; the debts were 
dU paid» and every thing was settled to the 

B 4 honour 
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honour and credit of the parties concerr&' 
ed. London was considered to be the 
only place in which Hert)ert could employ 
his talents in a way likely to afford thetn 
a subsistence — ^it was there cMily they, could 
shelter themselves from obsenratidn, and 
live according to * their present circum- 
stances. ... 1 ^. y 

To London therefore they proeeedEed*;, 
still attended by Miss WellWood, whos^ 
attachment was too strong to ^permit bar 
to leave her beloved fiiends^-^-^while they 
had any thing left. • 

Oil their arrival in the metropolis they 
took a small fiimished lod^ng, with - the 
firm determination of reducing th^ eji^ 
penditure to the smallest possible scsde. 
Several months were^ wasted in fruitless 
inactivity before any^ mode of life couWl 
be suggested. They had no interest t^ 
procure a situation under government; 
to the confinement o( a jcoouting-hoose 
Herbert expressed great repugnance; ixh- 
deed be was qualified neither by education 

nor 



nor liabit for meitantile pursuits. He 
tlM>ugbt <^ employing his pen, but he 
was not only ai ^tran^r to mYL the mjriste- 
lies of nutlkmhip^ but ivM ifbd wholly 
unknoim to any iof 'tbos<&\ciianipib^ of 
fiteratinne^ the boail:l»dler8;i! Befides» on 
what tulljeet /could lie ^wriibJi'iMe hod 
made but &w obsei^rationr^ pm^en and 
manners; kis had been a life of* love^-^^-^and 
fdly ;: the one^siidkeinng in the rddtioD;^, 
ami the^ other d&guslslngi} ■« -^^ ^ / 

But it was neeessnrjr ^ fo^db^somethii^;. 
. Maiden; 'eiSoits^ at^ CDiH]^i^tk)h,. for some 
reascto-'et other; are geherilljp in verse^; 
perhaps from the cireumkance that. tHe 
jingling of theiiiy^iie ^'<^o0te9i^' considered- 
to mak^ amendi fofr^ the* 4^ficiency^of ' the 
sense. This^ is excusable^ ienougfa fer those^ 
who, having no idea^ 6f 4hmr^!ywn;^{annot 
besei^bfe^lf th^ waur^ ^ni'il^ others. 
Give but sonorous digriii^yib piose^ and 
ted^^fimiis^ softness t^vers^, Tib matter how 
devoid of meaning, and with thousands 'Of 
• * D 5 readers 
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m base and adultekated metal 
abU the currency of (Sterling coin. 
*JBit wrote some poetical nonsense, 
jenti'ii to adom the columns of the 
Mmabie.W&rM. It was inserted; he 
jade ia purchase of the paper, and bore it 
41 triuitaph to bis wife. Even Miss Well- 
wood, who pretended to great critical sa- 
gadtyt acknowledged them to be vastly 
jiretty, and extremely sensible. He again 
resorted to his musj^.^md his efforts were 
again crowned with success. 

** Now," thought Herbert, " I may ven- 
ture to call on the ostensible proprietors of 
tHe newspaper.** 

He bent his steps towards tlie Strand, 
s^jf^ on his entering the .office, sent up his 
name — It was unknown j He then de> 
clared himself a yptary of the tuneful 
Nine, and referring to his writings, was 
with difficulty admitted. 

'^ Fray, sir, be seated,*' said the man of 
news. 

''You 
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V ^u bay^ done ix^ the honour, sir/' 
mA MeKhettp '*o{ inserting in your valu- 
^Ue pmner some littl? effusiions of fancy, 
which have sprung from my pen." 

** Then I am certain, sir/' returned this 
director. «tf the public taste, '' they must 
da hoiMmr to your abilities, or they could 
not b^ive obtained admission in a publica- 
tion eminent for the correctness and ele- 
gance of its compositions and selections." 

Herbert bowed, and in his own esti- 
znatioQ might have been the pivot man of 
a grenadier company. 

" It is not improbable, then, sir," added 
Herbert, " that you may be desirous of 
receiving further communications of a si- 
milar description ?" 

".It. would be but a poor compliment 

to a person of your exquisite taste and 

judgment to answer the question," was 

. the reply — " With real talent, we are al- 

-^leays eager to extend our connexion." 

r " You WiD, I hope, excuse my igno- 
ranee in concerns of this nature," pursued 

D 6 the 
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iiefy ^ and will pardon my ask« 
lat remuneration a person of mo- 
; talentfr mtiy expect for regular con- 
itions?* 

Sir I* cried the editor, as he threir 
mself back in a chair, and fixed his eyes 
m Herbert with a look of astonishttient. 

** Regular contributions, sir,* said Her- 
bert, mildly. " My time is at my own 
disposal, and I am willing, at a moderate 
recompence, to lend my feeble aid in se-- 
curing to your paper the public app?obar 
tion." ' 

*• My dear sir,** retorted the other, with 
a sort of contemptuous smile, " you wfll 
excuse me, but such a thing as a money 
payment in return for verses is entirely 
out of the question. We are, sir, over- 
whelmed with them ; and how the deuee 
yours came to be inserted I know not, 
imless as being last sent they happened to 
lie at the top of this drawer when matter 
was wanting to complete a column. Look 
at this heap, which we denominate trash ; 

probably 
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ffKbablj there aife some more of yom' 
verses among the lot; if there are, and 
if:0u will haye the goodness to pick them 
out^ we will insert them the first oppor- 
ttanity,. fob neaUy youc lines were debent 
•-<-4iot that} I • have the smallest doubt of 
Aiding thousands equally fit for insertkA. 
^We $hall be always protld, sir^ cff your com- 
munications, -dropped as usual into the let- 
tft^-box, and «haH always- be happy to* see 
yoU'W^n yoK^-chanfife to fee passing by^; 
but «t thk Ixdltr of the day cmr time'is 
jM^ouSi^-^ood day, sir.** * 
^ -•* I wish you a- good tfi<»f!ing, shf* 
aghed'the would^^ poet, a^ he desjp<^d- 
- i*^y» took- his lea ve;^ ; * . . i- I'li.-; 
'iilevbert was^ tec 'inexperienced in* tWe 
world to knew that -ptease <)i^blame» a pa- 
negyric OP a satii>e^ are^ eqtfaH|y-sdurces ofi 
profit to^a Venal -pr(^.' 'He bid yet- tb 
•kamthat^ to be -^ee/*-, in^>'Jwiht ^'was ampfe 
-^Ktifi<saiion:^tol^ th^ - thttCiBa))d^d^Mi€f pd- 
^otasters of tbe day, alid'ty»^lb(&^ cfaai^ 

*. ;»' -i' ' .of. 
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mA was in itself a sufficient sti- 

to their labours. 

^returned to his lodgings in a state 

jdandioly dejection ; his golden visions 

d &ded from his eye, and the prospect 

>efore him would have been a perfect 

I4anl^ but for tlie phantoms of misery and 

ruin which were continually crossing and 

lecrossing in the foreground. 

To hia wife he dreaded to give utter- 
ance to the poignancy of his feelings, and 
yet she mtist ultimately be acquainted with 
the failure of his hopes. In the affec- 
tionate and friendly bosom of Miss Well- 
wood» he sought to ease an aching heart, 
and by her assistance to relieve himself 
from the painful task of breaking the dis- 
appointment to her beloved friend. 

Their conversation was broken in upon 
by ,the sudden entrance of the landlady of 
the house^ wringing her hands in a state 
of agony, and accompanied by Mrs. Beau- 
champ, having one of the good woman's 

children 
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duldren in her arms, and leading another 
by the band^ 

The landlady commenced her lamenta- 
tions in the mode immemorially prescribed 
by custom in all such, cases, by crying — 
/* We .ruined and undone S — Our little aH 
:wiU be swept away by our lapaebus and 
hardhearted landlord !*" 

'' For God's sake> Mart<ilda» tell m( what 
.is the xpattar ?' - said Herbert to hii wii^» 

^ Our landlord," said the woman of the 
Jhouse, ^^ has put in an exeqution for the 
last quarter's rent I have been unlucky 
with the house, and my husband has been 
.unable to collect nH>ney sufficient to pay 
lip the arrears." 

. •* Pray, Herbert," said Mrs* Beauchamp, 
^ assist ]ier--4ook at her family. Indeeil 
she is worthy of your compassicm." 

** What, my love, can I do? Yon 
ktiow-— — " 

^ "See the landlord-r-he is below with 
the broker. We are going to remain here; 
and I am sure it ia of little consequence 

to 
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x> admit of the parent's tincturing 
ipectation with the slightest colour- 
>f regret. Both Herbert and his wife, 
her situation could be no longer con- 
jiedp looked forward to the event with 
M steady a composure as their situation 
admitted. He was ready to receive the 
blessings of Providence^ and doubted not 
. that tlie hand which gave life would sup- 
port it ; she was equally disposed to meet 
its dispensations, and was willing that her 
soul should free itself from its grosser in- 
cumbrancesy while her body afforded to 
her husband the proof of her fervent at- 
tachment. 

Herbert did not suffer himself to be 
dismayed by his newspaper interview,, al- 
though his poetic fervor was abated. He 
had now begun to feel pain, and he thought 
he could describe it. The calls of his fa- 
mily, the situation of his Matilda, the 
prospects before them, all crowded upon 
his mind. Lovely as was his wife — cliarm- 
iiig as was Miss Wellwood — amiable as he 

felt 
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felt him/self, they were all mortal, subject 
to the pains of distress — to the miseries of 
want 

. He sat himself steadfastly to work, and 
composed a novel. This consumed some 
weeks. He read it to his companions as 
the work advanced — ^they were both of 
them lavish in its praise — ^it could not fail 
of isueceeding. * 

During the labours of Herbert, the grar 
titude di the landlady was. unbounded. 
The kindness of Mr. Beauchamp had en* 
abled her helpmate to turn himself round ; 
,fae would soon have the forehorse by the 
head, but in the meantime they were dis- 
tressed for a little aready cash. How use- 
ful would a trifle be to them ! and Mr. 
JBeauchamp might depend upon it that 
her husband would have hundreds to spare 
Jong before the note-of-hand became due. 

Weeks rolled on— Mrs. Beauchamp, in 
the language of nurses, *^ throve apace f 
but the more she " throve," the more 
attendance she required. Found after 

pound 
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vhs {Muid, in pity to the lancUady 

.er fiimily — there eould be nq doubt 

every thing would be right. Pound 

ir pound was entrusted to Miss Well- 

ood, who took especial care that there 
ihould be no appearance of want. 

Herbert finished his novel, and took it 
to a bookseller, whose name he had often 
seen in the newspapers attached to notices 
of similar publications. He called in i— — 
street, and was admitted withbut hesitai- 
tion to a little consequential gentleman 
who presided over a library, devoted to 
what are termed the fashionable circles, 
and where of course calumny and detrac- 
tion are distributed by the wholesale. 

" I beg leave to present to your notice, 
sir, a little work similar to some publite- 
tions to which I have seen your name 
affixed." 

" Of what nature is it, sir ?^ 

"It is the result, sir, of observations on 
life. The characters are all now in exist- 
ence ; but I have carefully abstained from 

that 



that higb colouring, which will enable the 
reader to weEer to ^e 'Original.** 

** Then it iSs^ by no mieans personal ?" 

- frVToif^Ncther tHto.^g^aeral remal'ks may 
he made ^ta Appl3)c4o k particular species 
fiut(if:]ml'wiU allow me, I will leave it 
iknith yoii ; you wUl better judge of its me- 
lits byj.<a- pejnisal at leisure." 

" Why really, sir, I fear it would be 
was tmg your tima I have, refused a 
^reat iiumber of works lately, and indeed 
tiave pretty well given .up the idea-of pub- 
lishing any thing that l^.nc^jf strongly 
mwJmd*. PersbnaTity and ;cai^tiu^ref[j)ir^ 
aore/the order of the day, and unless!; am 
abl^ tq ile^^iat the living original, thi9.<copy 
willl^ disregarded." 

** But notwithst^dk^g tlie success which 
}ias attendl^JH^ I should be sorry to wield 
'the pen of lady Charlotte Kid." 
.. t* We know np. su^ch person, sir — ^We 
frijl talk of l^vicmii if you j^ease ; you 
dould not bay^ hititipon au illustration 
luon^ to thcf purpose. The notoriety of 

;.:; the 
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imstaaoes would have vended the 
trash, and there is unquestionably 

A of genius here and there ** 

'-^Intermingled with striking proofs 

if a heart and mind ^Ferhaps you will 

finish the sentence for me« The fair au- 
thoress has sent into the world a work 
which has exploded like a shell, but with 
this important difference, that it was 
charged with venom instead of combusti- 
bles. A trivial fact has been made to give 
currency to a phalanx of falsehoods, but^— ** 
" — ^The work sells, and that with a 
lK)okseller is a most undoubted recommen- 
dation. We had better drop the subject. 
If your pen is free from gall, I fear, sir, it 
will not meet with the encouragement 
which I am ready to believe will be due 
to the actual merits of your book as a com^^ 
position." 

" If those are your views in publishing, 
and as I am a stranger itl the literary 
world, you will probably have the kind- 
ness to instruct me in tile best mode of 

proceeding, 



|yrooeeding, and to inform me who are 
iikeiy to receive a manuscript of the de- 
4scriptian I have mentioned ?" 

" Messrs.—^ k — — „ afid Messrs. ■ 
ic Co. are most concerned in publications 
-of this nature. Their connexion with the 
circulating Hbraries enables them to dis* 
pose of every thing they print; they are, 
in fact, the <mly persons who deal generally 
in that way ; my introduction would little 
avail you, or it should be at your service.** 

Herbert took his leave, and without loss 
of tmiefiAlowed the advice with which he- 
had just been favoured IBs wcH-kVas' 
received for inspection, and he was irtformw 
ed that in about a fortnight he might ex** 
pect an answer. 
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P¥Sving the justness of d Remark mack bif an 
, Jiish Clergyman^ " That the. greatest mi^UT'' 

fune in life is always accompanied by a greater ^^ 

'. ' ' ' ' '■ 

The three months which were to inters 
vene between the note-of-hand being givjen 
and its beooniixig due, were passing rapid* 
ly away, . The fears of the Beauchamps 
were lulled, with repeated assurances from 
the pec^le of the house, and they stiU con- 
tinued to pay the weekly rent of their 
apartments, although thedemands were al- 
ways shaped in the way of humble requests. 
There were, however, some occasional mo- 
ments, in which Herbert ventured to 
entertain doubts of the result ; but this 
was a matter of minor consideration, com- 
|)ared with the situation of his wife. The 

time 
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time which was to make him a father^ and 
perhaps a widower, was drawing on apace, 
and it was with very considerable appre- 
hension that he looked forwards to an in- 
crease of family, dreading lest the prognos- 
tications which had been formerly made 

should be fatally realized. 

Independent of the extreme danger 
whidi threatened his beloved wife, he was 
but slenderly provided with the means of 
meeting the charges of an accouchement. 
Mrs. Beauchamp had indeed employed 
both herself and Miss Wellwood, when- 
ever the latter was m a working humour, 
which was but seldom the case, in pro- 
viding the expected stranger with the ne- 
cessary habiliments ; still there was much 
Kmaining to be done. 

A second quarter's rent became due, and 
was applied for in the regular course. 
Promises were given for an early pay- 
ment ; but as promises alcme would not sa- 
tisfy demands of this description, the te- 
nants took a more effectual course of 

VOL. I. E freeing 
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^mselves from further solicita- 

>(l evening the Beauchamps heard 
4iliuiaal noise in the passage and other 

/fai of the house ; but as it soon ceased, 
iiejr. refrained from making any inquiries.. 
In the morning, however, when Herbert 
went down stairs, after finding several ap- 
plications to the bell were ineffectual in 
summoning any of the family, to his great 
astonishmelit he perceived the lower part 
of the house stripped of every article of fur- 
niture; and deserted by its inhabitants. 
He had not recovered from his surprise, 
when a loud single knock at the door 
brought him to his recollection. He open-' 
ed it, and two men immediately entered 
the passage. They informed him that 
they had an execution on the goods of the 
late occupier of the house, which they had 
instructions to put immediately into force, 
having a cart at the door for that purpose. 

These harpies of the law refused to ad* 
wit of any delay, and even demurred at the 

request 
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TeqtTCBt of Mrs. Beauchamp for the time ne- 
cessary to dress herself. That done, and 
their Httle effects deposited in their boxes, 
the rooms were stripped, as if by magic, of 
«very thing they contained. It was with 
no small difficulty that Herbert prevented 
the parties from seizing upon their trunks, 
ivhieh he was lawyer enough to know 
could not be touched ; and he saved them 
only by threatening to appeal to the mob, 
with whose antipathy to the tribe of bailiffs 
he was a little acquainted ; they therefore 
withdrew their claims, and retreated with 
the spoils they had already obtained, with 
all the expedition possible. 

Herbert immediately went out to en- 
gage fresh apartments, dreading the effect 
of the scene upon the tender constitution 
of his wife. He hired two rooms in a se- 
cond floor of the same street — a third room 
could not be spared ; but it was agreed 
that a press bedstead, for the accommoda- 
tion of Miss Wellwood, should be placed 
In the sitting-room* 

£2 He 
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^^mm returned, accompanied by a 
/B^-coacb, which he had engaged for 

f FWT^^ ^f transporting the remains of 
4|Mqjry possessions to their new residence, 
jps^urriyal at the door was simultaneous 
wiih that of the owner of the house, who 
was about to renew his application for the 
rent Herbert informed him of the trans- 
actions which had passed within the last 
twelve hours, and expressed his regret at 
the shameful conduct of the tenant. 

" You are probably, sir," said the land- 
lord, " as badly off as myself, unless you 
are considerably in arrear for your apart^ 
ments." 

" So far from that, sir," replied Herbert, 
" we have paid for the ensuing week, at 
the earnest request of the woman." 

" I am sorry for it, for your note.-ofr 
hand will be due to-morrow." > 

" Good Heavens ! It was only yester*- 
day morxiing that I was solemnly assured 
it was settled," 

'* I wish, for your sake, it was a fact : 

I shall 
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I shall expect that it will be settled to- 
morrow," 

" I fear it will be out of my power/' 
^ " But I fear it must be in your power. I 
have already lost sufficiently, and I am 
determined to lose no more by the same 
species of idle delay. To-morrow I shall 
call upon you, and have no doubt that you 
will take care to save yourself and me from 
any further trouble and inconvenience," 

" You will find me, sir, at No. 63, in 
this street ; but I am apprehensive your 
call will be in vain." 

Mr. Simpson, the owner of the house, 
entered the direction in his memorandum- 
book, and took his leave. 

Poor Herbert spared his wife the unea- 
siness which a knowledge of what had 
passed would naturally have occasioned. 
It was by her persuasion he had engaged 
in the security, and he was unwilling that 
she should be afflicted with unavailing self- 
reproaches. He felt confident that a man 
of Mr. Simpson's benevolent appearance 

E 3 would 
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yf^ve his claims for the present^ 

liHearing a candid detail of his situar 

*, Xo have discharged the note-o£ 

i4f he would have been left almost des- 
iute^ and he now knew too much of the 
0adi to place a strict dependance upon 
the punctuality of the bookseller ; but still 
;this would only create a trifling delay^ 
and he confidently expected that his pro- 
duction, at the lowest calculation, would 
leave him a sui'plus, aftqr clearing him 
from this diiBculty. 

Mr. Simpson called, and honest Her- 
bert admitted his being in possession of 
the amount of the debt, which he had thus 
rashly incurred; but stated his reasons for 
wishing time to be allowed him, until he 
should receive from the bookseller the ex- 
pected remuneration for his literary la- 
bours. 

Mr, Simpson nmde no reply,, but took 
his leave, after giving Herbert his address* 
Herbert thought himself secure from pre* 
sent nxolestation,, aud now ventured to 

impart 
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impart the circumstances to his wife and 
her friend. The former tried to feel satis- 
fied, but the latter evidently entertained 
suspicions of the result. These, however, 
she did not venture to communicate. 

Notwithstanding the unpromising ap- 
pearances of his future prospects, Herbert 
did not yield to despair. Industry, he felt 
confident, would work wonders in his fa- 
vour, and he comforted himself that this 
heavy and unexpected blow would only 
stimulate him to more active exertions; 
but he had yet to discover the depth of 
liis misery, and had still to learn the ex- 
tent of Miss Well wood's friendship. 

The sagacity of that lady enabled her to 
fook into immediate consequences with a 
greater degree of clearness than her compa- 
nions. She .foresaw the storm which was 
ready to burst over the head of the Beau- 
champs, and was desirous of sparing her 
fine feelings the pain of witnessing the ex- 
pected scenes of distress. 

With this view, she arose early on the 

E 4 following 
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Jllvfiioming, and, with a cautions 

4^ <. selected the most valuable of 

/Seauchamp's clothes, lier jewels, with 

/ rmmey that was deposited in Herbert's 

fiting-desk. AU these she contrived to 

j^k up in (me of the trunks, and having 

]procured the assistance of a man, who was 

passing by, to carry it softly down stairs, 

^he forthwith left the house, without the 

ceremony of taking leave. 

Herbert no sooner entered the sitting, 
room, than the state of his writing-desk 
soon convinced him of the melancholy 
truth. But even in this accumulation of 
distress, he had still some small reason for 
self-congratulation. He had on the pre- 
ceding evening taken a ten-pound note 
from the desk, for the purpose of getting 
it changed, and had luckily neglected to 
return any part of it back again. His 
whole Stock of worldly wealth was now 
reduced to a trifle above nine pounds; 
With this pittance, he had to provide for 
an event now hourly expected, and also to 

stem 
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JflUa the tcMTent of misfortune which seem- 
*^ «dy to <,«n,hdm hta. 

Mrs. Beauchamp, for the first time since 
her departure from Bath, examined into 
the state of her wardrobe ; she could recol- 
lect, within a trifle, what apparel she pos- 
sessed, and now discovered undeniable 
proems that her dear Jriend must have car- 
ried on a systematic robbery for a consider- 
able time, as the box with which she dis- 
appeared was not capable of containing 
half the clothes that the bounty of Mrs. 
Beauchamp, in her days oF apparent pro- 
sperity, had heaped upon her, not a vestige 
of which was now remaining. The early 
morning walks of this consummate hypo- 
crite, ^r the benefit of her health, were 
now satisfactorily explained ; but as Miss 
Wellwood was all-in-all with her dupes, it 
was no wonder that they were kept in 
complete ignorance of her choosing to en- 
cumber herself with a daily package, and 
of constantly returning at the hour of 
breakfast relieved of her load. 

nS The 
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The agony of Mrs. Beaucbamp at the 
developement of her companion's infamy 
can be better conceived than described. 
She continued for some time in a state of 
callous insensibility — her eyes were stead* 
fastly fixed upon her husband^ without he^ 
ing sensible of his presence. Her return 
to recollection was accompanied by such 
convulsive agitation^ as rendered Herbert 
apprehensive that her reason was shattered 
&om the efiects of this dreadful shock. 

Herbert Beaucbamp little knew the ex* 
tent of his wife's mental sufferings. He 
was not aware of the scorpion tb^y had so 
long cherished — ^he looked only to her re- 
cent ecmduct. With the unbounded in- 
fluence she had acquired over the mind of 
his wife he was but partially acquainted^ 
and was wholly ignorant that she had beent 
the sole obstacle to the adoption of pruden* 
tial dianges in their mode of life. 

The whole course of her companion's 
infamy rushed instantaneously before Ma^ 
tilda. Her Uind in&tuation in a design* 
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hg wietcb had brought hersdf, and what 
Wat Btill dearer^ her husband, to a precipice 
of ruin, £rom which it appeared beyond the 
power of human means to prevent their 
fidling, and thus meeting with certain de- 
struction. At last her grief burst through 
it^ bonds, and her tongue was enabled to 
give utterance to the poignancy of her 
feelings. 

" Oh, Herbert ! Herbert ! to what have I 
reduced you ! — to what a life of misery has 
my inconsiderate foUy condemned you! 
For my sake, you have become an orphan 
m the world — for me, have you been ex- 
posed to all the consequences of an unfor- 
giving father's anger, except his curse— 
for me you have sacrificed the most splen- 
did prospects — ^for me you are doomed to 
endless misery — I have blighted your 
hopes — ^my thoughtlessi^ess has deprived 
you of present comfort and of future hope ! 
Herbert ! Herbert ! what do I not deserve ! 
—what would I not suffer to repair the 
wrongs I have done you T 

E 6 Herbert's 
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Herbert's eyes, sparkled with pleasure 
as he beheld these symptoms of returning 
reason— grief he knew would be dissipated 
by time. 

. " Courage, my love," said be> with a» 
much cheerfulness as he could assume, 
** courage ! You know not the blessings 
that are yet in store for us — ^when things 
are at the worst, they will mend of their 
own accord^ and it is never worth while to 
meet sorrow half way.** 

" What blessings, Herbert, can be ii> 
store for the wretch that has undone you ?** 

" Undone me, love ! No, no! we were 
joint partakers in the pleasures, and it is 
but fair we should share in the pains. Let 
us bless God for what he has permitted us 
to retain, and not mar our present mode- 
rate stock of happiness, by yielding to an 
unavailing regret for what cannot now be 
recalled.*' 

" Happiness, Herbert! happiness for 
me!" 

•* And, why not, Matilda ? — why are we 

to 
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-te.be alone exempt from the privileges 
of mortality ? We were happy in pro- 
aperity, and even adversity may have its 
joys— we were united in love — we have 
lived in love ; but it has been left ♦» the 
hour of distress and difficulty to prove the 
value of an affectionate heart.'' 

^* But you know not how much, how 
very much I have been to blame. I have 
beoi the tool of ^ 

" —Another, and therefore, my be- 
loved, are the more free from reproach.*' 
' ^' I cannot, dare not tell you how cruelty 
we have been treated.'' 

" Well then, tell it ta the wmds, or ta 
the waves— tell it to any thing; so you re- 
lieve your own mind from the we^ht of 
secret sorrow." 

^ But what can, what vnll become of 

us r 

. " We have wherewithal for the present* 
I have youth, health, and strength, to pro- 
vide for the future — I must make them 
my bankers, and I bless tiie Almighty, 

who 
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who has enabled me to draw on so sub- 
stantial a firm." 

Herbert's eloquence might have been 
successful, but for a fresh evil, for which 
no reg^edy either in their possession or re- 
version could be applied* Mr. Simpson 
did not place such a high opinion up<m 
the workings of an author's brain as they 
were perhaps entitled to. Herbert had 
acknowledged to have within himself the 
means of paying the note-of-hand, and 
Mr. Simpson was of opinion that the au- 
thor must be a better judge of the value 
of a literary production than himself. He 
therefore took» as he thought^ the most 
effectual method of closing a connexion 
that he had no great desire of improving. 
As the sequel proved, he could not possi- 
bly have devised a plan less likely to effect 
his designs. 

. Herbert's lecture on hope and resigna* 
tion was interrupted by the Mdden en* 
trance of two iU-looking men, who, with- 
out the least ceremony^ claimed him fcnr 

their 
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their prisoner. His case was now hope- 
less, and he found how much easier it was 
to preach than to practise. His fortitude 
completely forsook him, and he could only 
falter out to his distracted wife, as he hand- 
ed her his pocketbook containing the whole 
of their worldly property — " Take this, 
you may soon want it." 

Matilda took it, unconscious of what she 
was doing; but recollecting herself, she 
attempted to return it. * 

"Good God! Herbert, it is you wha 
most require it — I am at liberty — I caa 
work — I can beg." 

" Come, sir," said one of the men, " we 
can't be staying here all day. Where 
shall we take you ? If you have no choice 
of a house, maybe you have no objectioa 
to the one we use." 

" House ! to prison you mean." 

** Your hoi)our will be much more com- 
fortable at Catchpole's, and the expence 
of staying there a few day» won't be 

much." 

«It 
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** It must not be a &rthing, sir — nay, it 
shall not be one." 

** Why, there's no accounting for taste ; 
but howsomever, to my way of thinking, 
Newgate's but an awkwardish kind of 
place for a gentleman.*' 

" If Newgate is to be my ultimate doom, 

to Newgate lead me ^Farewell, Matil* 

da !— FareweU !* 

Mrs. Beauchamp sprung round her bus* 
band's neck, and mingled her tears with 
those which flowed down his manly cheeks 
— ^the friendly drops relieved them. Her- 
bert pressed her to his beating heart — ^he 
removed her head from his breast, to in- 
Avige in the luxury of a fond gaze — ^he 
passed his hand gently across her foreheads 
' to lifl up the ringlets that pl^ed upon it 
— ^regarded her lovely visage for an in- 
stant — ^pressed her again to his breast, and 
with a courageous effort^ seated her on a 
diair, pronounced another ** Farewell!* 
and rushed down stairs^ 

The scene had melted even a bailiff's 

heart; 
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heart; and as they passed down, one of 
them remained behind, to send the land- 
lady to the assistance of Mrs. Beauchamp. 

The officers begged to conduct him, in 
the first instance, to a lock-up house, as- 
suring him tliat it should not be attended 
with any expence. He could, they said, 
be removed when he thought proper. 
. Had Herbert been leading to execution, 
prepared to obey the ends of justice, he 
could not have been more indifferent to 
his future fate. He made no answer, but 
submitted to be led where his companions 
thought proper. They conducted him to 
the house of Mr. Catchpole, as they had 
at first proposed. We will leave him for 
the present, seated in a chah- in the back 
parlour of the spunginghouse, with his 
arms folded, and his eyes steadfastly di- 
rected towards the ground, and return to 
Mrs. Beauchamp. 

The woman of the house found her ex- 
tended on the floor in a state of insensibi- 
lity. In a few minutes, repeated applica- 

tionft 
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tions of hartshorn brought her agahi to 
the contemplation of her misery. In 
their mutual refusal of the pocketbook, it 
had dropped upon the ground; by acci- 
dent it lay wide open, and exposed the 
card which Mr, Simpson had given to 
Herbert. 

" Well, dear me,'* said the woman, " I 
heard the men talking of a Mr. Simpson, 
but I did not suppose he had been so hard* 
hearted." 

** Where does he. live?** cried Matilda, 
with wildness. 

" Here is his address,** replied the wo- 
man ; " it has dropped out of he pocket- 
book.'* 

Matilda grasped at both the book and 
the card, and put them in her bosom. A 
sudden thought seemed to have entered 
her mind ; she seized her bonnet and 
shawl, and rushed out of the house. 

The pocketbook she intended to return 
to Herbert ; the card would enable her to 
implore mercy of his prosecutor. She 

knew 
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knew her way to Mr. Simpson's house, 
where the interval between her knocking^ 
at the door and its being opened enabled 
her to recover her breath, which she had 
lost by running. Without making any 
inquiry, she pushed by the servant, and 
entering a room which fac(;d the street 
door, beheld the object of her search. She 
hastily threw herself at his feet, and em* 
bracing his knees, exclaimed — *' Give me 
my husband !" 

The efforts she had made were beyond 
her strength, and she sunk exhausted. 
From this state she was roused by pains ta 
which sliehad been for many years a stranger* 
Mr. Simpson, though an old bachelor, waa 
not ignorant of the cause. He summoned 
his housekeeper; a doctor was sent for^ 
and in less than two hours the lady waa 
delivered of the heroine of our tale. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VI. 



##»»<^#»#»#»#»»»»» 



Shewing thai ** when things are at the worst 

they will mend.** 

Matters having taken this unexpected 
turn, Simpson had no other choice left for 
him than to give instructions that no- 
thing should )ae omitted that was likely 
to conduce to the ease and comfort of the 
two strangers, while he went to commu- 
nicate the event to Herbert, and to obtain 
his instant release, that his presence might 
calm the mind of his agitated wife. 

He made all the haste which limbs stiiS- 
cned by age permitted him ; but the bai- 
liff whom he had employed was from 
home, and no one could inform him to 
what place Herbert had been conveyed. 
He commenced a round to all the lock-up 

houses^ 
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liouses, and in about three hours disco- 
vered him in the same position in which 
we left him. 

At the sound of Mr. Simpson's voice 
he turned up his head, but instantly re- 
jsimiing his posture, he faintly uttered—- 
** I have nothing for you — My all will not 
satisfy you.** 

** Yes, but it will, though," was the re- 
|dy ; " for I shall take my god-daughter 
for a security. Come, come, you have 
been here long enough — more shame to 
myself. I am half-ashamed to look you 
in the face— But be off with you/' 

" To Newgate P** asked Herbert. ** I am 
ready, sir!" 

" To Newgate ! — No, man ! — to my 
house. Here's the damned note-of-hand,'* 
(throwing it behind the fire) ; ** and for 
your sake, my dear fellow, I'll never take 
another under such circumstances.-^I shall 
never forgive myself for the misery I have 
caused" 

Herbert's 
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Herbert's countenance brightened up a 
little. Liberty afforded liirn hopes, but 
he could entertain no idea of the blessings 
which awaited him. 

As they proceeded, Mr. Simpson broke 
the subject to him by degrees, and led the 
happy father to the house which contained 
his souVs idol. 

The greatest difficulty yet remained. 
Excess of joy might be as fatal to Mrs. 
Beauchamp, in her present situation, as 
excess of grief By breaking the matter 
gradually, however, her mind, in no very 
longtime, was prepared for the sight of 
her husband. 

All attempts at the description of un^ 
utterable joy or unutterable woe must fall 
far short of conveying an adequate repre- 
sentation of either passion ; a great deal 
must be left to the imagination in every 
case, and more particularly in such a one 
as we have just related. We must there- 
fore leave it to our readers to please them- 
selves 
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selves in tlie description, and to suppose 
that Herbert Beauchamp and his wile 
were again happy — that the deUrium of 
joy had subsided, and that a thanksgiving 
to a bounteous Providence had taken such 
full possession of both their minds as to 
leave them little power of finding words 
to express their ideas ; it must be ima- 
gined that Herbert had indulged in all a 
father's ecstasy, in gazing on the tender 
pledge of their mutual affection, which 
had been presented to him ; and, last of 
aH, it must be fancied, that the benevolent 
Simpson had retreated to a comer, to seek 
relief in silence from the overflowings of 
a feeling heart. 

The mother, exhausted by her efforts, 
^oon sunk into a refreshing slumber, which 
was now rendered calm by a mind at ease, 
and by a distant prospect of future hap- 
piness. Her husband saw the little infant 
deposited by her side, and then went to 
pour out his gratitude to his benefactor ; 
while his benefactor, that he might not be 

pestered 
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pestered with gratitude, had hid himself 
that he might hear nothing about it. 

The back parlour, which was Simpson's 
\isual sitting-room, occupied the whole 
width of the house, and Herbert, after he 
had searched in every probable place, quiet- 
ly seated himself between the window 
and the fireplace, but with his fece directed * 
to the former, to wait the return of his 
present host. 

Simpson had, in the meantime, retreat- 
ed to a ismall building at the bottom of 
the garden, in which, in his younger years, 
he had practised as an amateur carpenter 
and turner. There, having the advantage 
of priority over Herbert, the worthy gen- 
tleman could watch the motions of his 
guest through one of the many cracks in 
the wall, without exposing himself to ob- 
servation in return. For a full hour and 
a half, while Herbert was comfortably in- 
dulging himself with the luxuries of a 
warm room and a blazing fire, poor Simp- 
son was exposed, hatless and gloveless, to 

a sharp. 
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a sharp, nipping, keen, frosty air, under 
the shelter of a crazy erection which ad- 
mitted the wind in all directions. 
^ The poor did gentleman manfiilly kept 
his post, and steadfastly resisted the well- 
planted attacks of the frost, so long as 
they were confined to his outworks. The 
redoubts at his toes, his fingers'-ends, and 
at the tip of his nose, had been carried by 
the enemy with great gallantry, and with 
the assistance o{ the acquired advantage- 
ground, they prepared a grand attack 
upon the citadel itsdf. Poor Simpson 
saw, that however a further resistance 
woiild be a proof of bravery, it would not 
ultimately save the place; he ther^re 
surrendered, and marched out with all the 
hcmours of war, with drums beating and 
colours flying; his chattering teeth sup- 
plying the want of the former, and the lat- 
ter being furnished by the red which had 
forsaken his cheeks to settle on the most 
prominent part of his face, whence it was 
TOL. L F now 
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now flyings to mak^ room for a tinge <rf 
cerulean blue. 

I%must however be confessed, that this 
regular retreat soon assumed the appear- 
tince of a flight. The hero pressed forward 
^with more than wonted vigour, and stood 
at the outside, while Herbert <^)ened the 
door.window, dancing with his. feet, and 
blowing on the ends of his fingers^ whidii 
•were too much benumbed to permit him 
to make good his own entiy. He then 
proceeded to the fire. 

Herbert began to pour out his fervent 
thanks for the unparalleled goodness of his 
new feiend. 

" D-r— n it, there is no standing this~I 
must be off to the kitchen.'' 

To the kitchen Simpson proceeded, and 
before he could experience the genial 
warmth of the fire, to the kitchen his tor- 
mentor, who thought only of his grati- 
tude, followed him. Simpson imagined 
himself secure from further . persecutioii^ 

and 
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i«nd was ther^ore astonislmd at the voioe 
HtiU pursuing him. He turned rounds and 
iiiterraptmg H^b^t faefoie he could he 
'^i«6haFgedof ten wotis, cried out*-^^ Ciuse 
.me, young man, if I deserre all th^. To 
^void you, I have been ahnort frozen to 
-death ; and I Terily believe if I was to 

• aetvoff to the qmod, you would not let me 

• l>e quiet there.'' 
I cannot help it, sir.* 
But, egad] you must help it, or pack 

• elf, uidest you wish to drive me out of 
the house. Go up stairs, and when you 
»oan leara to be <nvil, you may ring the 
b^ll, and if I hear another word of non- 
isense. Til send you "* 

^ —Not from my wife, I hope ?" 
^ Yes, but I will though ; and if you 
offend me again, Til send you to— to — 
t^re, m send you to Rag !l?air in a go-cart 
•—There, go up stairs, and let me thaw 
myself m peaee.*^ 

Herbert wiped from Ws cheefc? the over- 
flowings of a grateful heart, and resumed 

F 2 his 
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his station in the back parlour. From 
thence he softly crept to the new abode of 
innocence. He put his head within the 
door, when the upheld finger of the nurse 
warned him to avoid giving disturbance 
to the tranquil slumbers of the mother 
and her mfant. He returned to the 
parlour, and encountered at the door 
his warm-hearted and now warmrbodied 
friend. 

" So, young fellow, you could not keep 
stiU—you must be peeping and prying 
about where you have no business.** 

" Indeed, sir, I have only been to in- 
quire how my wife ^^ 

" Your wife, sir ? — she is my wife ; and 
dare you, or any one else, treat her in 
a way unbecoming to Mrs. Simpson.-— 
Things are come to a pretty pass !" 

By this time they had both got into the 
middle of the room ; Simpson was going 
towards the bell-pull, when he was arrest- 
ed by the nurse, who came to inquire of 
Beauchamp where the baby-linen was to 

be 
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Be found, for that the stock which had 
been borrowed from the next door neigh- 
bour was almost exhausted^ 

" What a terrible thing it is," sidd Simp- 
son, *^ to marry so late in life ! I declare 
all this as much escaped my memory as if 
I had been still a bachelor.'' 

At the conclusion of these words he 
seized his hat, and hunied out at the street 
door. 

Herbert had by this time got a little ac- 
customed to the oddity of his entertainer. 
But could not posably divine what new 
whim had entered into his eccentric headL 
The artides which Mrs. Beauchamp had 
provided were at their lodgings, and Her- 
Bert could not help being a little surprised 
at his own want of thought. But the 
feelings of a parent were as strange to him 
till the present event as they were to the 
old bachelor ; probably much more so, as 
the manners and conduct of the old gen- 
tleman by no means shielded him from 

F 3 charges 
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charges , of being somewhat deficient in 
a strict adherence to the rules of chastity. 
Without losing further time, Herbert 
hastened to the lodgings to repair his neg- 
lect; but notwithstanding all his expedi*- 
tion. he was only second-best ii> the race, 
Simpson had but a short distance to arrive 
at a ready-made linen warehouse, whereas 
Beauchamp had not only to go more than 
a quarter of a mile, but was also exposed- 
to the mortification of finding himself un^ 
provided with the key of the large trunk' 
in which the baby-Hnen was deposited.^ 
He debated for some time whether to re^ 
turn for the keys, or to transport the trunk 
itself; by doing, the former,, he rah the^ 
risk of disturbing his wife, in whose pos* 
session the keys were, and if the latter, it 
would appear as if he meant to take the 
house of the benevolent Simpson by storm» 
and by thus providing himself and wife 
with ammunition, to maintain themselves- 
in their new quarters. 

Herbert 
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Herbert decided on the remoyal, trust* 
iDg to explanation for dispelling any ill 
impiressions fix>m the mind of his host for 
the i^arent liberty he was takings 

The dd gentleman had been himself 
the bearer of a large paekage j he had car« 
ried it up stairs» and was. returning down 
again when Herbert's coach stopped at the 
doon Herbert was assisting the coachman 
with the trupk, when Simpson put hii 
head into the streets 

♦'That's right, my lad/' said he; ** I did 
not think there was so much sense in 
you/' f 

Herbert blushed inwardly, apprehensive 
that hia mode of proceeding woul4' have 
beemoonst^ued into presumption. He re- 
lat^d tile circamstance of his forgetting to 
tak^ the keyi li^ith him. 
' **; Ay*^ l^iwe how it is; my wife might 
fbt#wlvd]|^ before any body but myself 
would make up their brains to provide 
for her. If I did not see that the trunk 
must contain something besides what is 

F 4 . immediately 
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immediately wanted,- 1 should tnmdle it 
into the street ; do you think my child 
shall be beholden to you for your beggarly 
trash? Here, coachman, let me get in^ 
and drive me to the 'Change. AVhat are 
you staying there for, you rascal? — ^Be 
off with you — You'll come back here 
againr.** 

Herbert felt instantly aware of the de- 
licacy of his new friend. The kind Simp- 
son had even seized upon the means of 
paying the coach-hire, without hurting the 
independence of his ideas. But on enter* 
ing the chamber which contained his wife, 
he experienced fresh matter for wonder; 
the tables were covered with childbed 
linen of the most expensive description. 
Mrs. Beauchamp was now awake, wid 
largely partook of her husband's feelings^ 
praying to Heaven to .shower down its* 
blessings upon the head of their venemble 
deliverer from poverty and ruin. For the 
first time, Herbert took the little stranger 
in his arms ; the hand of Matilda was ex* 

tended 
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tended from under the clothes — ^he grasped 
it» pressed it to his lips, dropped upon it 
a tear of joy» laid the iniant in the arms of 
the fond mother, and retired to the fire« 
place, to hide emotions which almost 
choked him. 



CHAPTER VIL 



Ckerfy pointing out that the Doctrine of Optima 
iSm is not, onthe ichoUy so ridiealou&as some^ 
persons are apt to- itnagiue. 

Ms. Snnpson was a warm-hearted old ba» 
dieioF ci veary considerable property,, part 
of which was Tested in the funds,, and part 

consisted of houses in street, and 

other parts of the metropolis. Having: 
a great deal of leisure upon his hands, he 
sometimes took it into his head to con- 
terse with his tenants in a friendly and 

F 5 iainiliar 
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fenrriliflr manner, and as they were dntif 
of the middle rank hi life, he oould in- 
quire into their Iittle*afiairs without bein^ 
exposed to questions in return; thua 8D«' 
swering the double purpose of amusiiig 
himself and attending to his interest. 

The persons' . with whom the Beau- 
champs first lodged liad formerly been 
circumstanced in comparative affluence* 
JNIr. Simpson had known them in the 
days of their prosperity, and had befriend- 
ed them in their adversity ; he was in 
the habit of frequently chatting with thd 
woman, and of noticing the children by 
little presents. 

The amiable Miss ^Vellwood was also 
fond of a little gossip in the same quaiter, 
and had casually informed the hostess thai^ 
her lodger was the son of sir Charles- 
Seauchamp,of Beauchamp in Lincohishire. 
Mr. Simpson was well acquainted with both^ 
sir Charles and his eidest son, by report, ail^ 
being perfectly aw2u« of the baronet's lio^ 
fiirtune^ was not a^lktk surpnsed that tba 

heir 
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to it should chpose to live in such, a 
6^1*66 pf privacy, in a part of the town 
whiph could not boast of containing many 
of th^ possessors of rank^^ or of the ypta- 
vies pf fashion. 

Mr. Simpson could only account in one 
way for tliis seeming contradiction. He 
ventured to entertain suspicions of the &kr 
feme of Mi^tilda> and loo]ked upon her as 
a wife in every thing but the ceremony.^ 
The landlady confirmed these suspicions 
by informing him, that while the gentle^ 
man was in bed, the kdy'a companion al<> 
most every morning took out a bundle 
apparently containing wearing apparel, and 
returned before the breakfast hour> freed 
from her incumbrance. 

^ Madam^ yon see^, sir, is making hay 
wh2b the sun shines^'^ added Mrs. £>er-» 
bent» not in the least doubting that the 
wtensiUe wife was privy to the .conduct 
of her companion. These iaipressiona^ 
were shortly after rather weakened^ butt 
were fai from being removed*. He was 

r 6 made 
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made acquainted, by the landlady of their 
second lodgings, with the robbery com- 
mitted upon them ; but as he had never 
seen the face of Mrs. Beauchamp, which 
would at once have satisfied his mind of 
her virtue and innocence, he did not ac- 
quit her of being equally guilty with her 
companion, and was satisfied in his own 
mind that Mr. Beauehamp was tlie dupe 
of both. 

The excuses which Herbert made to 
avoid the immediate payment of the rtote- 
of-hand, he attributed to an intention of 
wholly evading it ; he felt confident of ' 
the ability of his debtor, but doubted 
the inclination. In this temper of mind, 
for the first time in his life, he had de- 
prived a fellow-creature of his liberty, with- 
out being in tlie lea&t aware of the distress 
be was occasioning. 

The morning of Herbert's arrest, the 
newspaper, however, convinced Mr. Simp- 
son, wliile he was at breakfast, that he was 
in iin error; it announced the arrival of 

Godfrey 
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Godfrey Beauchamp, esquire, eldest son of 
sir Charles Beauchamp, at Lisbon, to which 
place he had been sent by the physicians 
for the recovery of a broken constituti<Hi» 
He referred to the note-of-hand, and per* 
ceived the signature of Herbert Beaa« 
diamp, the word Herbert in full lengthv 
This brought to his recollection a discarded 
son of sir Charles,, who, he had understood^ 
had married a very amiable woman. He 
had intended to have gone, immediately 
after he had finished his meal,^ to rectify 
the nnstake* The son in favour,, and liv- 
ing in open adultery with his mistress* 
had no claim to lenity ; but the discarded 
son with his virtuous and suffering wife,. 
was entitled to his compassion and regard*. 
Some little interruptions prevented his. 
pursuing his benevolent intentions so soon 
as he could have wished, but he was pre- 
paring to depart,, when Mrs. Beauchamp 
so unexpectedly made her appearance in 
the back parlour. 
The critical situation c^ the lady for a 

while 
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while employed aU his attention, and ik 
was not until he had taken care that no- 
tiling shonld be wanting to her ease and 
comfort, that he set out in search of the 
husband, fiiUy resolvuig to repair, in the 
most ample manner which his fortune 
would admit, tlie miseries to whidi he had 
unknowingly exposed them. 

The agony of Mis.'Beauchamp on firafe 
approaching him was continually befine 
his eyes ; he was pleased with the manner 
and conduct of Herbert; and he tookedl 
upon the extraordinary mode in which 
tlie child had been ushered into life, under 
^e shelter of his roofT as a dispensation 
ef Providence, which calkd upon. him. U^ 
be its pi\itecfaMr and supporter.. He had 
outlived most of his friend^ and was, Uk 
atie best of his knowledge, destitute of re^ 
lations ; his adoption, therefore^ of Beau^ 
ehamp's chfld could hurt no one,, and t» 
adopt it he was fixed and determined^ 
The consent, however, of the &ther and 
mother, were of too much importance ia 

such 
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fudi a esse to be dispensed with ; Simp* 
son thought the shortest wi(y would be to 
adopt all three. His old housekeeper was 
wishing to end her days m the place of 
her birth; his habits would Cfxnaequentljr 
be disarranged; the rightrhand side of 
Mrs. Besaichamp at the dinner-table would 
suit better with his jears than the bottom^ 
which Herbert would so well filk In 
short, before his return from ^Cliauge^ he 
had settled every thing in his own mind^ 
and had prepared to put his designs inta 
axecution. ^ 

He foresaw, with pain, one difficulty^ 
whieh he was convinced would not' be 
easily surmounted; he had seen enoughi 
q£ Hei^bert's independent spirit to be wdk 
aware that he could not easily brook the 
receipt of favours from the bau/d of a. 
srtxvnger. But to the persevering^nothing 
is impossible^ and old Simpson was not a: 
man to be^ checked ftom a favourite pur- 
SQSt hy obstacles that presented even « 
fosmbiUty of belpg attruiounitexL 

He 
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He could be at no loss to guess at the 
state of Herbert's finances — ^what had pass- 
ed too well explained them. For some 
time he diould have firm possession of the 
wife, and he did not fear that the fertility 
of his mind in expedients would suggest 
some mode of detaining the husband,, less 
likely to oflfend than that of coi^ning 
him within the walls of a bailiSTs castle. 

On his arrival at his home from 'Change^ 
he was. greeted at tlie door* by Herbert^ 
who remonstrated with hinx upon the uik 
necessary expenccs he had incurred^ and 
declared his iiiabilitv to reimburse him;. 

Simpson made no reply,, but dinecte^ 
the nuise ta be called^ to say whether hift 
ordershad been complied with. — ^The chilA 
had been: completely dre^ised fix^ym the. old: 
man's package^* 

^ Does Mrs. Beaudiamp know it ?* wa»: 
the next question^ 

That was equally certain. The mother 
was secretly delighted to see her ofispring^ 
€o attired; she had made no objections ta 

the 
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tiie nurse's proceedings, and her state was 
still too critical for Herbert to venture an 
objection in her presence. 

Here was a considerable point gained. 
Herbert would have wished it otherwise^ 
but it was too late. 

" And now, my fine fellow, lefs to din- 
ner, for I am as himgry as a hunter after 
a hard day's chace.** 

In the course of the meal, the old man 
learnt that Herbert's literary bantling was 

lying in the hands of Messrs. & . 

Here was another openmg for him. 
. A cheerful glass of wine in cheerful 
company, where every half hour brought 
them the most favourable intelligence con- 
cerning the lady in the straw, joined with 
the sudden and magical change from mi- 
8^ to happiness, had opened the heart of 
Herbert to sensations which had for many 
years ceased to find admission there-^he 
fiyrgot his former cares, and thought only 
of the future. The night was ^t ap- 
proaching without his being aware of the 

passing^ 
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passing hours; and it was not until 
accidental opening of the street, door at 
the tixne the voice of the watchman was 
in the act of proclaiming the hour of 
twelve^ that he had the most distant id!t% 
of the approach of morning. 

Herbert then started up, and exdmmed 
— " Good God ! I shall be preventing the 
poor people at the lodgings from retiring 
at their usual hour.** 

" No, you won't— rthey are gone to bed.'' 

"I shall find some hotel open.** He 
put his hand to his pocket, and recollected 
that his pocketbook had been left with 
his wife. 

^ No, you won't, for you hear the street 
door is just locked — You'll sleep here.** 

** I cannot, sir, submit to be thus intru^ 
sive — I must insist upon departing.*' 

^ Ann, bring me tlie key of the street 
door — and now get out if you can. There's^ 
your bed-candle, and when you are tired 
of sitting up, Ann will shew you to bed* 
—goodnight!** 

There 
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.' was nothing left but submission. 

t took his candle, and was ushered' 

e room adjoining that which con- 

. bis wife. He took another look aft 

arthly treasures^ ejacukted a blessing 

jn them and his benefactor, undt^sed, 

d sunk into a peaceful slumber. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Exemplifying that the Writer who has told us 
there is a short cut to the intellecinal fVorid, 
had not so much Quackery about him asi is ge^ 
nerally supposed. 

Herbert was summoned by the house- 
keeper the next morning to the breakfast- 
table ; the room was empty, and he was 
told that business of importance had called 
!Mr, Simpson from home at an earlier hour 
than usual, but that he would be back by 

eleven 
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eleven o'dock. The happy father me- 
chanically devoured the toast, and swal^ 
lowed the tea which the housekeeper had 
prepared for him, but was as yet hardly sa- 
tisfied whether the extraordinary chai^ 
in his situation was a reality, or whether 
it was only one of those waking dreams 
which hope sometimes raises in the mind 
to make the disappointment stUl more 
bitter. 

When he had finished his solitary meal, 
he desired to see his wife, whose night 
had not been so tranquil as his own. The 
efifects of her bodily and mental exertions 
were beyond what her tender frame, under 
such particular circumstances, was capable 
of supporting ; the medical attendant was 
apprehensive of that peculiar kind of fever 
to which persons in her situation are al* 
ways liable ; farther advice was considered 
to be requisite, and was sent for. Hep» 
bert, in the meantune, got possession of 
his pocketbook, which contained where» 
withal for the present ; and he intended^ if 

hi& 
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Ills Matilda should be declared firee from 
immediate danger, to pay a visit to the 
bookseller, hoping that he should receive 
gaf&dent to provide his wife with extra- 
attendance, and with those comforts and 
necessaries which were inconsistent with 
a bachelors estaUishment. 

The physician came, and afforded strong 
hopes of the mother doing well, if the pa« 
tient were kept in a state of perfect qui- 
esccBce ; but declared that he could not 
be answerable for the consequences of any 
sudden agitation. 

Mr. Simpson returned at the appointed 
time, and apologized to Herbert for his 
absence — ** But," said he, " had I told 
you of it last night, I should only have 
had more of your wry faces about sleep- 
ing h^re." 

The state of Mrs. Beauchamp, when it 
was made known to him, excited a lively 
alarm in the old man's breast, but he com- 
forted the husband by bidding him hope 
for. the best; and added^ that he had no 

doubt 
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doubt she would do well, if Herbert 
would only keep clear of his nonsense. 

Herbert, half-inclined to fear the wont, 
and half-inclined to^ expect the best, took 
his melancholy way to the bookseUeviSy 
little expecting the good fortune that thcve 
awaited him. He found himself treated 
with extraordinary civility, and endea- 
voured to assume an air of indifferenee, 
while his heart was ready to beat through 
the cavity which contained it. 

'^ I have examined your little woik, ak;'* 
isaid the bookseller, after the eustomaiy 
salutation, and the regular discussioii upon 
the state of the weather ; " there are oar- 
tainly some good points in it, but I can 
assure you trade is extremely duU; we can 
afford but little for works of this descrip- 
tion ; but we will, nevertheless, go as &r 
as one hundred guineas, and really beyond 
that we should run a risk of being losers.'' 

What a mine of wealth ! what a pio- 
spect for the ftiture!— It was with the 
greatest difficulty that the author concealed 

his 
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iu8 emotions of joy, if, indeed, he oon<. 
<^ed them at all. The bookseller ffsve 
him but little Ixiouble ; the ebeek was of- 
ifered and received; the memorandum of 
•tiie (sale of the copyright was given ; and 
Herbert, hardly taking leave of tlie pur- 
4j|iater, arrived at the door of the banking- 
liouse, notwithstanding the coldness of 
ttiie weather, in a sta1;e of profuse perspi- 
ntion. The delay winch occurred in the 
payment of the check enabled him to re- 
<€ovsa: bis wind, and to retrace his steps to 
old Simpson's with equal expedition. 
' In his way back, he called at his old 
iedgiz^ Mr. S^ mson had been there 
be&re Inm, had paid^fhe arrears, and had 
wnt the whole of their effects to his own 
bouse. 

Herbert thought there was somewhat 
like officiousness in this behaviour; his 
debt of gratitude was diready of a suffi- 
cient Mze, and he feh by no means anxious 
to. increase it. Besides, he now ielt that 
ihe wtts indiqieiident from his talecits, and 

rich 



ridi in Iu8 present means, for he had more 
than he actually wanted. 

But, lest the reader should charge the 
bookseller with improvidence, it might be 
as well to inform him, that this one hun« 
dred guineas came out of the pocket of 
Mr. Simpson, whose sole business in the 
moming in question had been to place 
this sum in the hands of the bookseller, 
with directions how to transfer it. to the 
possession of the author. 

From his old lodgings, Herbert proceed- 
ed toward what was to be to him his new 
home, and by the way purchased a ream 
of paper, with the .nniportional quantity 
of pens and ink. He calculated the num- 
ber of pages which his work contained, 
^settled the amount of his gams per quire, 
and saw in perspective his mornings de- 
voted to literature, and the rest of the 
day to his wife and dbild. 

" Congratulate me, my dear sir, upon 
my success," were the words he utta!ed on 
meeting Mr. Simpson. ^^ Thank Heaven ! 

lean 
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I can naw relieve myself fix>m part of my 

obligatianiE^ although but a small part m- 

deed. Here is the exact amounit of the 

demand you have upcm me^ up<m our 

first itransactioiL*' 

. *' My dear boy,** replied the old man, 

** I have no demand upon you ; the cursed 

note-of-hand you saw put where it ought 

to be— 'behind the fire.** . 

• Iferbert looked grave. 

r ^^ Well, if it must be so, it must— >It 

will go for a coral and bells ; and whether 

you bay, or whether I do, is of very little 

ocmsequ^ice.'* 

rfi" IQA^miWr sir," added Herbert, " you 

itiU. allow me to ask the amount o£ your 

lUe expenditure on my wife's account? 

^hftt li^can repay yQUrrjfouf kindness I. 

.j.*^ Well then, set one against the other, 
q^vtake a receipt in fuUL** 

; The produce of his bram^irendeiied.HQr-: 
I^;lessr . 9usceptible of th$i . waght; of his . 
present obli^tions. lliesittiuitaoainwkidii' 

' VOL. L G his 
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wife had been » unexpectedly placed 
was one that must have roused the sym<* 
pM\j of a much less benevolent man than 
Mr. Sth^son, and was, mdeed, one of 
those casualties in life ik>m which no 
bMiseke^per that has the least tinctore of 
icmipassioh about him can be exempt. 
In the fuUness of his hearty Mr. Simpgoni 
liad &r exceeded what hospitality de^ 
manded, but Herbert conceived that he 
should be able to make some retuift at a 
flituie day. ^ 

The alarming symptoms which the doc- 
tor had professed to find in J^frs. Beau- 
duonp were happily undiscovertMe <m . 
tile day following the prognostic of dfiL 
The lady, in every sense of the word, add 
oontrary to the fears of her husband, waai 
as well as could possibly be expected,- Bini 
the little namefess being wieis houil^ in- 
creasing in strength. Herbert, intent ii]kMt 
\A latyre pkai^ was indulged l^ the old 
iMti With periniAion to sedude hirasdf in 
fab^MitoiMm during the greatest part o€ 
. :' the 
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tlie day, except when he paid hh occa« 
sional visit to the nursery, and when his 
regular attendance in the back paribiir at 
meal-times was demanded. 

. Simpson did not attempt 't6'3ktelt^^ 
ifiritii him, thifiking that lof^' befete hiis 
new work could be in a state tdbesub^ 
initted to the publishers, he should be ap- 
prised of it But such was the rapidity 
of Herbert's pen, the fertility of liiti in* 
vention, and the indefatigability 6£ his 
industry, that in little more tlmfi three 
weeks, and about the time when Mm 
Beauchamp was enabled to sit up, Her- 
bert had Completed two Voliftm^ which 
he produced in friitenph C6''1iik bid khan 
one evening at suppc!^, 'teilidy^^iUiked in 
the covering in which he iiltmided t^ c6t^ 
vey them early the following matiiing ftt 
Messrs. — ~- & — -. 

The effiisions of poor Simpson's hnin 

had seldom exceeded the writing a recdf^ 

lor reiit, or the signature of his name to a 

lease; he was thinefote thunderstruck, and 

g3 found 
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found ^at tb^ devdopement of his plang 
was^on; thp poini of taking place. The 
j^^^.rlfip^ing the . housekeeper ;infonnecl 
Herbert, that the same indispensably buai* 
Qfsijyb^dpiFC^^^ her master from meeting 
)w guep^ at the hreak%st-tabl6, which had 
Q^Qasioned ]:^^ absence on a former occa- 
sipp. ; Herbert; whp was now a little used 
tpth^rmanner of his entertainer, finished 
his maat^. and hastened to the place of his 
4e6tii^tiim; He -entered the bookseller's 
#h€fi ^idf,wa4 told that Mr. -< — was at 
ps^nen^ .4Pgaged with a. gentleman, but 
tha|t^hisnaine,fi^ould.be mentipned. 
.' The tasttof pf Simpson (who was then 
pQCupied in angaiTging matters with Mr. 
Mj T .) at.|th^: ^nnpuncement of Mr. Ha- 
b^ JSefuchiunp,. 9an more easily be ima^ 
gined than desqribed^ ^ 

'' For God's sake, sir T said the terror- 
frfa^ken Simpson, f.J^ide m^, or I am uur 

t .The b^oj^ller could, pot help smiling 
fi the stiangf., perturbation of his iximpa* 

nion. 
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tiion. The benevolence of the iAtentiott 
could not be for a moment doubted ; but 
he was rather at a loss to account for the 
dreadful dislike which the old gentlemah 
evinced at personally encountering the 
object of his liberality, 

** Can I get down stairs — ^iiito another 
room?*' 

•* I fear not, sir,* said the bibliopolist ; 
'^ the countinghouse door is in full sight of 
the shop and warehouse — in one of them 
Mr. Beauchamp will unquestionably be 
placed.*' 

Footsteps were heard approaching thfe 
door-^the alarm of Simpson almost de^ 
prived him of his recollection ; wtthout 
ceremony he applied his hand to the' doot 
of the only cupboard in the'rioimi. It 
opened, and exposed to his view three 
shielves at the top, completely filled with 
parcels, and a cavity at the bottom, about 
three feet high, by fbnr feet wide, and two 
toid a half deep, neioriy a quarter filled 

G 8 with 
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with coals, which were prevented froiQ 
soiling the floor by a board at the bottom, 
that reached about half way up« The 
l^andle of the door shook^ and Simpson in* 
stantly rolled himself among the coals^ cry*- 
ing to the bookseller in a vehement whisr 
per to shut him in. 

The bookseller did as he was desired-; 
and in another instant Herbert Beauchsimp 
made his appearance. The latter had, be 
said, ventured to open the door, merely 
to observe that he would look in again at 
a time more convenient — " But, sir,*' con- 
tinued he, '* a9 I see you are now alosie, I 
may as well at <Hice say the little I have 
to o(>mmumcate. You s^e that I presume 
on yoiir liberal treatment, in so speedily 
caUing your attention to another ejSbrt of 
my pen,'' 

'' Your efforts^ sir," rej^ed the booksel- 
ler, hardly knowing what he was saying, 
'^ cannot be too numerous ; and if all our 
writers could wiel4 the pen with your 

force 
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fi>rce luid vigour, the press would* not 
groan under such an aoeomuktion of 
trash." 

^Bjjr-the-bye, as may be readily suspect* 
ed, Mr — — knew as much of Herbert 
BeaucbaoDtp's Ibrce and vigour as he did 
of the litefiary talents ^ the Great Mogul) 

^ Ompliments, my dear sir,** retimed 
tl9«^iaiithof , - ^ ar? ^uite uxuneoessary." 

" Exactly my opinipn," rej<Mned the 

other *,.^< and as a proof of it, if you think 

aOiiber hundiied guineas an adequate com* 

jpetitation for yourjabpui)!, tlbey are immet 

imtf^, 9t jqw service, and judging by 

Hie /iRnner, wief wiB nm,M njsk of the me^ 

litis n^your present wf^,"* 

, iHerbert had ito r^a#ona&2i? objection to 

make^ to tibeoffetv and therefore contented 

liimaelf with making none at all. He 

gaverlhe reeeipt aa usual^ ^ and took the 

dbeek; but as he wHs.n^Mt now in so vio* 

knt a hurry as before, he calmly took his 

seat by the firr/ deposited hii hat upon a 

Q 4 vacant 
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vacant stool, crossed his legs, and shewect 
every disposition for entering upon a Icmg 
conversation. The bookseller perceiving 
these preparatives for cool di^Ctmion^^felt 
. for the 'situation 6f the unhappy listener: 
He fidgetted on his itoci^ and -bit his li^ 
with ithpatieif ce ; Imt as Herbert wa9 Ikp^ 
pening to be blowing his nose at'thidl ijbo- 
jnent, he did not perceive the xm^BmuBit 
he was creating. ^ " ! 

Herbert had a soul above ft noVel, aiiA 
longed to shine in the more 'sttblMl^ 
branches of sdence. If the work, ¥riMd| 
was only designed for the temporary amM^ 
ment 6f the thoughti^s and idle, met>ivitlt 
encouragement beyond his most sahjpiifMi 
expectation, what would be the reiriuti^- 
tioh for literary food sufficiently sabstani 
tial to regale the iirier appetites, of mnii 
and reason? His acquaintance with .the 
classics had enaUed him to store, his mincl 
with <^e treasures of "ahtiquityyandi he fM 
himself capabk of undertaking a work dn* 

. . would. 
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W6uld be beneficial to the public weal; 
and which would at the same time re* 
dound to his honour as an author. 

A bookseller being the person of all 

... • 

others fikely to aiford the desired infbrrda^ 
tion, and Mr. ' having already bestow- 
ed such solid encomiinns on his abiMties, 
to whom could Herbert apply fyr good 
advice with a greater probability of ob^ 
tainihg it? Herbert drew largely from 
the stores of his own knowledge, and made 
ample amende, by hfs own loquacity, for 
the want of words in the^ pci'son he Was 

adA'essihg. Mr. ^ listened witfi- as 

miich pleasure and afs- much ^attention as. 
file nature of his cbnditioh admitted ; but 
he ooiQdwith difficulty reach beyond a 
ttonosyUiBble. Although no one could 
«itertain a greater seme of ddicacy, or was 
more tender of intruding hihisdtf^ thaii 
Xferiiert Beauchamp, yet in this mstarioe 
Ife rather departed from his accustomecl 
nicety. Probably he was too much elated 
his present possessions and future 

G 5 prospectSi^ 
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prrmpfCtTHj to pay his usual regard to mi- 
nutw^ ;a8 it regarded the situation of 
others* 

•. How long this interview would have 
lasted in the natural course of things can- 
not possibly be determined, for in about 
three quarters of an hour the bookseller, 
in pity to the cupboard occupant, pleaded 
business, and requested the honoiu* of Mr. 
Beauchamp's company at a time when 
both parties should be in possession of the 
requisite leisure for conversation. 

Herbert started up, and apologized for 

occupying so much of JNlr. ^'s valuable 

time — ** And indeed, sir," added he, " I 
am doubly blameable ; for from some little 
circumstances that have but this instant 
shot across my mind, I am apprehensive 
that my company could have been dis- 
pensed with for a long time past ; but I 
will not encroach farther by idle apologies. 
Good-morning, sir — ^Not a step, I beg— 
the way is perfectly dear and open."* 

The bookseller made his bow, and hav* 

ing 
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ing miehed HerbeM; out of tig^ ind 
iMoriiig, iaatatady proceeded to the release 
daptive-^he unfiustened tlw doeiv and 
the head fand heek df tine tiiifixy ^ 

mm 

tumlTf^iarfr/ 

"^ D^B the Mow, hell be Ae death of 
im at: last; but it's one eomlbrt rabaB 
netth^die by cold nor cramp^ lor I h^y#t 
survived the attacks of hpt|i. . | shan't b« 
aUb to; stir this twelvemonth." t ^ - 

Mr. -*-.~* offered to as^t the :9ld' gen- 
tleman in rising, and with that vieti^ ien^ 
deared fivtb has hand. The old gentleman 
grasped it; but he had been so loi^ in a 
constrained position, that he was totally 
uaaUe to exert a single musde iti his 
iiodyj^ Mr- ■ was far fipm being ^ 
Hercules, and was tharefore und)le to ex* 
tricaCe: the object of hia solicitude with- 
out the aid of a more powerful arm thaa: 
hi&own* He ofidled up one of the porteiv 
wbo directed the emission of the bead aftid 
Shoulders, while his. master led the way 
by conducing the feet. . 

06 It 
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It was some 'minutes : Iiefow Sin^psont 
oould resume the erect posititek' laiktd 
interim^ the porter was em]^oyed:in tlio 
oocupatioif of rublMng^his back, fiv^.^ie' 
two-fold purpose of restoring^tfeiCifdxbU 
tion of the ifluids^ and of divesting hift^xlat 
from the partides of eoals which hadi tidcen*' 
this opportunity of proving their adhedV^^ 
powers; while the* sweat*— we mean- the^ 
perspiration— was pouring dowi^ hil w^ 
nerable cheeks^ from the closeness- of his 
prison4fb«!se^ - :'' 

' ^ Get me a coach T cried thebtd inan, 
in a tone of voice between a sigh and a 
groan. 

*• Had you not better, sir, wait a littfe?^ 
said the bookseller— ^* We will send jSnr' 
some refreshment fcwr you. — Bob !" 

" Bob ! get mie a coach,** said Shnp*^ 
son, in a fainter voice ' than before. ** Caip- • 
ly me down stairs on your back, and-^-ii* 
atod chuck me in at the window like 
a bale of your printed rubbish cond^rhn- 
ed to the cheesemonger. Harkee! Mr. 

What's. 



What's-your-narae — if that fellow bringi^ 
any more of his stuff to sell, amuse him 
till you can send to ine. There's my ad- 
dfess; and if you can think of any way of 
putting a thousand in his pocket without 
suspicion, do it, and I'll buy a copy of 
eterjr thmj^ you print Thiere, good-bye. 
dfh ! my rack! iny nack ! Just put yo\ir 
foot at — — 9 and kick me out of your 
d-«-d place for an old fool ! ^ E[evp'$,f Bol^ 
a dfo)vn4fpr you. Ypu puppy! 4o yoi|i 
thi^k I did UQt $ee you grin at n\^^". . 

*\ Shall I rub your.|honour down with ]f ; 
wi«p of straw ?" : 

** Aye, ay^ ! J have given y^u prVyilegf.- 
enough to be insolent. Here's an extr^^ 
half-crown-^-ai]4 hackee! mind jdaeie's jcio^ 
body standing about the door when ^ou* 
trundle me.out.'^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Skemi^^ that the progress of a Wheel is some', 
times as rapid J ram the bottom to the top^aoK 
from the top to the bottom, 

TiTE half-crown was not bestowed in vain. 
Hie ooachman reoomioitred the house at 
a distance, and gently drew backward and 
forwards till he saw the part of the street, 
to which he had been directed, ctear ftom 
all passers by, with the exception of one 
solitary individual. Jarvis then thought 
that the coast was as clear as could be rea- 
sonably expected, and accordingly made a 
pause, little aware that the person near 
him was the individual of all others whom 
the occupier of his coach was most anxi- 
ous to avoid. 

Herbert had leisurely taken his draft 

to 
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tx) the lAnktng-houae, where the uautl de» 
lay in the payment, added to the tuM 
wluch Jarvis . had consumed in obmrva^ 
tion^ had enabled him as leisuvely to'Mk 
turn to ■ street The coach drew up 
at Simpson's bouse^ when Herbert vaa/nsk 
the distance of about thirty yftrda; ihe 
CQBclunan immediiitely deaoended from his 
box, and proceeded to the coaeh-dow t^ 
assist his cramped and^bruised custcxnet in 
desoendinj^ from the vehicle. By the tioHt 
the father of my heroine—*— t 

*-rWhat^ a plague it is that the b^gsrly 
sti^ c^ouc language forces ils tosuch out<^ 
o^hf^-wny epithets* liook a the £«stem 
langipages-^K-see them rich in two hundi^ 
synonyms ibr a lion — ^balf that m;imbev 
for a donkey, meanings we suppose, thajb the 
latter has only one half of the merit alio w- 
edto the former— two thousand for 4;hf 
sun«— twelve hundred for loye. - This, if 
easily enough accounted for*-*that passioi^ 
spreads out to such an infinite variety of 

ramifications. 
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riunifications, it is only to be wondered at^ 
that pebple of such quickness of compre- 
hensioh and such sensitiveness (if there is 
SHch a word in Johnson's IKctionary*— if 
not, the word, with its corresponding or- 
gan, wiB be easily pointed out on a refers 
enee to Dr. GaQ) of feeling should have 
contentedly rested with such confined 
▼lews on so copious a subject. 

We are perfectly aware* that in those 
glowing regions, the ideas ef the inhabi- 
tants, as connected witb common life, are 
as much confined by their habits as their 
women are by custom. Wha that has 
revelled in the pleasures of social inter- 
course, as- it exists in Europe, would not 
pity those- turbanned lords of the creation^ 
who, in the midst of their gaudy paradise; 
are satHited with the luxurious bounties of 
Nature which anticipate desire, have ne- 
ver experienced the blessings of love allied' 
with freedom— of friendship without re- 
straint—of that tender bond of unioi^ 

where 



Wbete^^e grower particles have been ba<* . 
nished by the irresistible ihfloence of ten« 
der rsfiiiement. . } . ; 

> w-Bff tfats time^ the father of my faeroiflb^ 
anSvedi to • tender > bis assistariee . to ihe^ in<» 
ibtlidi whom 'the eoachmah^ was^iieiping 
dowtlie'sttfpi of the coach. Herbert in* 
istalitly fettieh^^tbe^tiN^ hit 

Idiid'jfiilelidy whibl^%di(^ at fii^ perceive^ 
to whom he was fearful sonle^rious^ acck 
l|mtilkkl>hibppiffied;'' Tfaeii eyesmet^ tod 
HylbelMA4iAnd^rfyiinquiredif^Mr. Simpsoii 

.1 ;^ iliav7]iira3^tiiii 're^^^mbHte^kAd ^entle^ 
waft4i|fitti]i^'a.^ieaB,t>&imoiieyimtQ the 
boochman's haii^f\^th arid^ificani wink; 
^biii»ded»iDto thi^ bbiae with sA thp^ ebtpedti 
tion h^eouldiiimster.^fiittng the pvofi&r^ 
eAi ma lef Hjerhert^ wba was anxioua to 
i^lkiwf him as I jDiiiicka6 possible. •. .\ ;:.i 
. ; :Heftoi would have &ltdneaiy.^at. the 
pem .of; a -stranger t ;it wduld then .have 
been, remarkabte iif heijhadxxmtinaediiii^ 
>ji: L-;. ;^ J different 
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different to one to whom he owed such ob*^ 
ligations. As he could get no satisfactioH 
£rom the principal personage in the drama, 
he descended to the next performer who 
appeared to him to have sustained a cha» 
racter in the piece ; and with a face much 
longer than usual, applied to the coachr 
man to know what disaster bad caused Mrr 
Simpson to be lttx>i^hji; home in such an 
sEwkward plight? 

** No great harm, master^* the old boy 
has had a row in the coal-hole, that* s alL"* 

Simpson from the window perceived • 
colloquial intercourse, which, dreading a 
full disclosure, be. was desirous of putting, 
an end to. Throwing up the sash, and 
thrusting out his head, he . exclaimed-^ 
" You, sir, please to step this way.*^ 

Notwithstanding the oddity of the de-^ 
mand, and the tone of voice in which it 
was made, Herbert instantly obeyed ; and 
OBL ascending the staircase, was surprised 
to find that the door of the room which 

contained 
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contained IVjLr. Simpson was ^^stened on 
the inside too securely to,a£&>sd admit- 
tance. 

^ Thaf s aIl--43o to the nmrsery, and be 
qiuet." • 

No command could be more in unison 
with Herbert^s wishes. To the nursery 
he "went; he had the satasftetion of wit* 
OffiOiig Us wife's rapid progy^ towards 
cwiira}eseenc»< As to the. infimtr it was 
throwing its Uttle avma about in att dhrecK 
tions, in search of that stability which 
wotdfd cttmbH Jbec hereaftt^ tor bear the 
)rul>sjuDiid scrubs qfHfe, ,> ; 

Hnving HOW: ushered t^chitd intone 
iKTorldy ,Che A^p^t :«t4^ unless she bad hfqg^ 
pened to have been bom an Anf|b^ti|i|, 
woulf^ liacessarily be to oititlt^ her to the 
ngfats of Christian burial. Perhaps we 
. HHght sulTer this to be assum^^ w^r^j ji^ 
J90t requisite that our lieroine should* h^re^ 
a name; and that beung the case» it is bvit 
fair to say hqw she eame by it. 

'Ml^bert^*' said Mrs. Beaiichaa)p» as 
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she returned from ofiering up the puMic 
tribute of her thanks to the Power whidll 
had sustained her in the hour of danger-«> 
** Herbert, do you not think we are blame- 
able in withholding from our Utde darling 
the privileges of Christianity ?" 

•* Aye^ Herbert!" echoed Simpson, 
** an't you ashamed of yourseF, you hea> 
then ! Yoa see I have got yourtiame^pMrf; 
enough. ComeJ "well call in the pamm, 
and 9mA the bdOhnan to collect seme gof- 

*" Not so fast, my dear sir,'' said tfae mo- 
ther; ^ I am foolish enough to think iliat 
the rites- ^refigidivaH^ never sosatlnfiic- 
^priiyp^ormedafrin^afchMeil. Wh«t1s 
16 be- the tiame?^ ^ 

Matilda,"* said the fond husband. - 
No, Herbert^ replied tftfe wijfe, •^ ttelt 
liattie ihiXt never, with my consent, pBik 
the breast of a worthy man; Let iMt 
«1frieiid~-let its second fiither decide.^ - 

" What do you thmk of Jezebel ?^ cried 
tlie godfather, claiiiling, like Switaserland 

with 
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urith Francis the First, the power of nam* 
ing the child. 

^ Nay, that woidd be too hard upon us." 

^Thalfs the way with all pec^le that 
fleek advice — Keranhappuc; then." 

'*: Worse and woroe-" 

""Gertrude ^^ 

. ; ^ ■ ^ -Simpson" 

^ M , - i , . — u- -. So be it" 

"'iMind, as I am to answer for the child, 
2 must i»ke care that she learns no naugh- 
fcy. tricks." ^ 

^ Very: w«ll," said Mrs. Beaudiamp, 
laughing. 

The next day, the child was taken to 
4be church, attended by Simpson as god- 
father, and the old housekeeper and nurse 
as godmotha:^; and the destined heiress of 
ample possessk)ns could find none to be 
liespofisiUe for her at the fount but a dia- 
ritable stranger and his domestics. 

Simpson listened with devout attention, 
and delivered the re^pon^ses with firmness, 
until the name of the in&nt was di^nand- 

ed; 
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ed; he then hesitated^ and looked con* 
fused. He had worked himself to the be- 
lief that the child of his proposed adop- 
ticm was the child of his body. Referring 
to the prayerbook, he perceived that to 
give the name wa^ the duty of the spon- 
sor; he therefore seized Herbert hastily 
by the arm, and was within a trifle of up- 
setting mother^ nurse, and child, by the 
violence of the unexpected shock. ' Luc- 
kily the derk sustained the whole group 
from a downfall; the old man recovered 
his recollection, and the ceremony was 
completed. 

Simpson touched the cheek of his smil- 
ing god-daughter, with — ** Hey! you little 
j-ogue, you must mind your P.'s and Q^'s.* 

The little infant grasped his finger with 
so great a pressure, that he was fearful of 
withdrawing it; his eyes glistened as a 
tear dropped on the baby's cheek. 

"I miderstand you — ^you can plead your 
own cause. There, let me go now, and 
rU promise that while life last$ you shall 

share 
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ihare ^ all, and when I am no more 
yott stiail ^KMess my ill.- ' 

The^ old man hurried out of the ehurch 
to ^xxKoal his emotions. The party met at 
dinners * Ouring the repast, 4here« was 4k 
prafoand silence ; each i^as fully occupied 
bf iriS' f^wn thou^ts. 

Wlien die cloth was withdrawn, arid the 
iienrant had retired, Simpson poured out 
Ihree bumpers of wine— ^-^ This wme,* 
«id he, ^* was bottled at my birth. The 
day that I attained the age c^ manhood 
deprirdd me of my father^ It was in- 
tended that what is now in these glasses 
49heiiid have been consumed at the festivsd 
which paternal £indness had prepared; the 
m^aacliciy etfent which put me in pos- 
^eiaion of my father's property consigned 
thetetde 'again to the cellar. While the 
nund \ih exptoding^' the • loss of friends is 
a0Qn-;^4oo S9«fi>re||Mui:id by fresh connex- 
ioiw. You^ will* kugh at me — ^bnt I fell in 
lerre~I-loved fervendy^ and li loved' suc^ 
c€f»fiiUy r dse object Was eirery way wor- 
7/i''^ thy 
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t^y of my regaord— ^beautiful, amiaUe^ and 
virtuous as yourself: I: am still a liadie* 
lor. The wine before you was intended 
to grace the diristening^f my fiihitbom-^ 
Let lis drink it^— let us offer up our anient 
prayefs*--words I am eertain tnSl but- 
faintly express our feelings.^-^'^Mj^Iadfein, 
your hand — ^forgive an oM inanVfdlly^---- 
In you I faney that I behold my lost 
!Mary, Heibert, your liand — look tft your 
wife, and in what you possess see w^at I 
have lost Dear friends, listen to an oU 
man's request, as you Talue an old man's 
blessing. Herbert, you are young-i— you 
are possessed of a wife that adores ydu^ 
of a child that will hereafter remind you 
of what her mother was. In sinking in 
\he vale of years,' you can View your off^ 
spring, axvi, say such was my .Miitifeb' r 
such WM the estiHii&Ue- matron hyi^y 
side. Promise me[ Herbert^^^promise mc^ 
Matilda (pardon my fre^bm)^ promise 
me, that the comforts I have ktely en-l 
joyed shall not be torn* irom my gnajpu 

filtay 
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Stay with me — ^let me have those I can 
love about me; and when an old maa be- 
comes troublesome; pack him to his gar- 
|iet till his presence can again be borne. 
You are silent, Ha*bert— -Madam, speak 
fyt both—let me liBOvr my doom.*" 

^* What can we say, air? Our Uvea can 
pever f^y your kindne8a--our grati- 
tude ^ 

^•^^ynomtore— we^U fiaiah the battla** 



CHAPTER X. 



<N»»»»##»^##>»«»»»» 



tnkh fnake$4t plainly appear thai man has a 
much greater chance of pleasing himself, than 
he has of pleasing other people* 

# 

Of dl the miseries that can be&ll a scrib* 
^Uer, bating mental and bodily paSns^ there 
j|u-e none to compete with the misery aris- 

iiig from the observations of tQiM^^ ^^d 
vaL. I. H partial 
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partjal friends, and even from impartial, 
if any such are to be found, on the pro- 
gress of a work. A man who sits down 
^oolly to manufacture his own goods, and 
spin cobwebs from his own brain^ mecha- 
nically arranges his materials in the order 
in which he supposes they will be wanted, 
and, if left to himself, would probably— 
that is, in case inveterate obstinacy and 
unconquerable stupidity form little or no 
part of his organization — ^would probably 
produce a composition harmonious as a 
glee of Webb's — ^grand as an overture of 
Haydn — sublime as a chorus of HandeL 
But, unfortunately, such is the general 
disposition of human beings to excite the 
wonder and astonishment of the gaping 
multitude, that an idea no sooner obtams 
a firm footing in the brain than it pants 
for the liberty of egress. The scribbler 
must necessarily associate with that world 
which is to supply him with his combus- 
tible matter, in case he aspires to be a 
satirist, and with his hasty pudding and 

boUed 
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lK>ned tripe, in case he is contented with 
a humbler sphere of action. In doing 
this, he necessarily selects from the com- 
mon herd one or more happy individuals, 
neho are wiUing to pay apparent attention 
to all the vagaries of the fancy, upon th^ 
simple, and — ^in some cases, though by- 
the-bye, not in aU — ^the easy condition of 
"being heard in return. 

There are, besides, numberless two- 
l^ged butterflies, which we shall con^ 
trast with the bluebottle flies, or flyblown, 
liereafter to be mentioned. By butterflies 
we have no intention of alluding to the 
fops and lounging idlers of the day, who, 
notwithstanding their gaudy appearance 
^re mystically and literally drones, but 
we mean it to be fully understood as hav- 
ing " in our mind's eye'* the flutterers 
nbout genius, real or imaginary, who at- 
tach a self-importance upon effecting a 
temporary union between sometkifig and 
nothing, and who creep up the back-stairs 
to the weak-sided wing of the mansion of 

H 2 talent^ 
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talent, by the indiscriminate application 
of incessant applause. A suitor of any 
tme of the tuneful Nine is apt enough, of 
his own accord, to fancy himself placed 
upon a pedestal higher than that on whidi 
Napoleon placed the gigantic resemblance 
of his carcase (and which same pedestal 
turned the magnanimous Alexander abso^ 
lutely giddy to gaze upon), and^ with the 
overseer of a country parish, who, at a 
vestry-meeting, declared " the eyes of aH 
£urope to be fixed on this assembly,'' is 
fiiU apt to. suppose that every eye casUi. 
ally directed on him, as on vacancy, teems 
-with satisfaction, and if the looks are by 
^chance accompanied by moving Hps, ima- 
^gines that words are flowing in a twrent 
-of praise and admiration. 

In the rank of rm/ annoyance^ we hardly 
-know whether to ^ve the precedaaca 
to the gaudy buttei^y or to the buz-* 
zing bluebottle ; the former gaily flut- 
ters in every direction, feeds alike mi 
the gold and dros^^ but vanishes at the 

slightest 
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lightest call of friendship; th6 latter i$ 
constantly In search of the richest parts to 
deposit the seeds of putrefaction — the fly-» 
Uow taints where it feasts, and r^ales 
upon what it destroys. 

Besides these two parties . of ministe* 
rialists and oppositionists, tiiere is a set of 
beings self-denominated mdependents, )vho 
8teer a middle course, equally to the terror 
and disgust o£ the two extremes, who are^ 
in ail cases, in a state of uncertainty as to 
the side in which their weight shall b^ 
placed; These independents in the howe 
of scribblers are those who presume upoa 
familiarity, and treat the work exactly 
proportionate to the degree of faith, hop^ 
and diarity^ which, for the time beings 
they entertain towards the writer : with 
them the greatest blemish will one while 
pass unregarded, while at another the 
greatest beauty will be heard with cen^ 
sure. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that a lite* 
tury ffrav^digger has not detailed what 

H S we 
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we have here mentioned among the •* ca^ 
lamities of scribblers," which he has so la- 
boriously compiled. A writer, in his pro- 
gress through the world, must pass 
through every intermediate degree be- 
tween a vacuum and a plenum ; he may 
be the greatest genius, the most sublime 
of poets, the most- eloquent of orators, the 
most profound historian, the most lumi- 
nous biographer, the most b ut tlrafs 
enough for the butterflies. Now for the 
bluebottles : he may be the most empty, 
conceited, vain, opiniated, consequential, 
tasteless, insipid, nauseous scribbler, that 
\Bver destroyed pea or waited paper. Then 
again with the independents :^ he may be 
lively but dull, vigorous but weak, solid but 
empty, sensible but stupid ; at all events, 
there are few who have made their way into 
the world through the medium of the press, 
but who might, if they chose to conduct 
themselves properly, play first fiddle at 
the dinner-table, tenor at the tea-table, and 
l)ass at home-— saving and excepting all 

those 
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those who, for lack of butterflies, are com- 
pelled to be their own trumpeters. • 

Lest any one should ask us what all 
this has to do with the story ? we will tell 
him at once that it has nothing whatever 
to do with it ; it concerns nothing in the 
book but ourselves, and all we tnean to 
infer by it is, that^ maugre the " calamities" 
we have hinted at, we mean to tell our 
story as best suits us, and without assign- 
ing any reason for the order in which the 
several events are recorded. All we shall 
say is, that if the reader does not like the 
chapter as far as it goes, he may tear it 
out, and please himself by filling up, ac- 
cording to his own taste, the blank be- 
tween the close of the last chapter and 
that which is about to follow. 
• Matters were soon settled, and Mrs* 
Beauchamp took the top of the table,, and 
her husband the bottom, leaving to the 
old bachelor the post allotted to dignified 
age. Mrs. Beauchamp, however, did not 
superintend tHe establishment of Mr, 

H 4 Simpson, 
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Simpson^ for she superintended that of 
her husband, as Mr. Sunpson had tak^i 
the most effectual method of attaching 
his friends to him, by rendering them per- 
fectly independent of him in every reflfpect 
' The house and its contents became the 
absolute property of Herbert, together^ 
with the Mrherewithal to keep it Mr* 
Simpson expressed himself desirous of 
saving the legacy-duty to his successor^t 
by transferring his leasehold - estates in 
trust for his god-daughter to her father^ 
with the income of them^ till she became 
^ age, in order to defray the expences of 
ker education and maintenance. > 

As Ha'bert was now in a situation ta 
tegmrd fame more than profit, he did not 
propose to engage in a fresh adventure 
until he had i^n the success of his former 
productions. Expecting that ^very news* 
paper would alinounce the puUication Oif 
^ BumUefoot Abbey,** he examined all 
&e literary advertisements*— but it was^ to 
no purpose* Hather surprised that tiui 

bookseller 
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booksellar should withhold from the pub- 
lic a work for which one hundred guineas 
had been paid, he called for an explanation 
of what he considered to be so strange 
an occurrence. 

The bookseller smiled at his entrance* 
entreated him to be seated/and chaUeiiged 
him to a cimtuiuahce of the C(Hiva:Mtion 
whidi circumstaiiQes of a peculiar jinture 
had obliged him to bring to a close at theiif 
last interview. 

" I have been expecting, sir,** said Her- 
bert, as he seated himself, ** for some time 
past, to see the child of my brain ushered 
into life.** 

'* There are many reasons," replied the 
bookseller, *' to be assigned for that not 
having been the case. In the first place* 
we had no directions from the proprietor 
of the copyright to proceed one step in 
the business. You will find your packages 
have been untouched, for you are aware 
tiiiat it is our business tp sell books, and 
not to rea d ■ * * 

h5 •*— Are 
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• ** —Are you not the proprietor ?" asked 
the author. 

In this case, my dear sir," said Mr* 
we only acted as. the agent of an- 
other, who was a witness to the last inter- 
view between us.^' 

" We were alone, sir L'* 

** Pardon me — the purchaser of youF 
writings remained during the whole of our 
conversation in this comfortable abode." 

Mr. opened the door of the closet, 

and pointed to the lower part of it. 

The mystery was instantly cleared up ; 
Herbert caUed to mind the state of pooir 
Simpson's clothes, as he had helped him 
out of the coach, and recollected the allu- 
sion of the coachman to some transactiona 
in a coal-hole. 

Much as he felt his pride wounded by 
this excess of delicate liberality, much a& 
he lamented having exposed his worthy 
Siend to such an inconvenience, he could 
not help laughing heartily, as he closely 
surveyed the narrow prison in which he^ 

bad 
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had been the unconscious means of con- 
fining for so long a time the most bene- 
volent of the human race. The book- 
seller Joined in his mirth. 

" And now, sir,"* said the latter, " pro- 
bably you or Mr. Simpson will tell me 
what I shall do with these papers ?" 

• " I' have no fiirther control over them,** 
was the reply. ** Ycft I think L can ven- 
ture to say, that if they are worth any^ 
things you are perfectly at liberty to con- 
vert them to some use ; and if they are 
worth somethhiff, that something may be 
devoted to the purposes of charity. My 

next work -** 

- " — ^Excuse the interruption — ^The life 
of a literary man is by no means to be en- 
vied, nor would I lose an opportunity of 
dissuading any one I respected fix)m a 
pursuit clogged with toO, anxiety, and un- 
certainty." > 

' Herbert listened in silence. 

^ The bookseller continued—" And now 
I have a favour to request^ which I am' 

c ; & 6 confident 
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confident will be granted. I hare fae^* 
trqred the confidence of a worthy man ; 
but fit>m you I da not tibink sucb cotid»ct 
ought to be concealed. I am certain fas 
would £eel much hurt at the supposition 
that what had passed between him and me 
should be made known to yourself. I 
think I can rely tipc»i your prudence, atad 
by knowing the xsrcumstaiice, you can, at 
a future time, change the course of things^ 
when by any accident a discovery is pso. 
bable.'* 

Herbert gave a solemn, assurance to the 
bookseller that he would strictly adhere 
to his injunction, and took his leave; n^ 
ther dkcouijaged from paymg any farther 
court to the Muses, or from making any 
other attempt at storming Parnassus. 

It must,however,no the supposed thatthe 
booksfller entirely betrayed the confidence 
of Simpson ; for as soon as the ^urrangementa 
were completed whidi made Herbert the 
master of the house in which he had re^ 
sidied^ fliaqpsaii tamed fais attention ta 

the 
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the mean? of enjoying the society of hig 
friend as much as possible. He had seen 
rather too much of Herberf s devotion to 
his pen to be anxious for him to resume it 
The most efficient plan that presented it- 
self to his mind was ta disgust him against 
the employment of an author. Here the 
bookseller, it struck him, might be of in- 
finite service, and to the bookseller he 
went. 

Bob shook his sides as Simpson entered 
the warehouse, and hoped his honour was 
better, 

•* Come here,^ said his honour, after 
being guilty of the vulgar trick of spit- 
ting in his hand, and clenching his fist ; 
he then drew his arm back,, and prepared 
to salute the porter with a Belcher or a 
Ctibb, whichever the reader /[leases. 

Bob, to the best of our knowledge, w« 
no great admirer ef Handel ; however, he ' 
sung, or looked as if he thougM, to hi^ 
own tun o . . - 

.^ \ff Honour 
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* ^ Honour and arYns scora such a foe^ 

^Though I could end thee at a blow ; ^ 
Poor victory 
To conquer thee, 
Or glory in thy overthrow." 

He quietly reserved himself for an action 
more worthy of his prowess, and taking a 
package of three hundred weight upon his 
shoulders, was preparing to inarch by hift 
feeble opponent, with all the ease of a 
Topham, and the elegance of a Game 
Chicken. 

*•' Here, you grinning gaby !" cried Simp- 
son, as Bob passed him, " see if that will 
jrtop your mouth." 

The halfrcrown which Simpson put into 
his hand had a contrary effect: Bob 
grinned more openly than ever, and dis- 
played two rows of ivory, which the duch 
ess of would have envied, even al- 
though placed beside her last new set from 
Ruspini's. 

Afteir the conflict with Bob, the old; 

gentleman 
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gentleman made his way towards his 
former quarters, and presented himself in 

the counting-house of Mr. . 

' " I hope, sir," said the latter, half sup- 
pressing a smile, " you felt no inconveni- 
ence from what has lately occurred ?" 

" Do you think, sir," growled out Simp- 
son, " if I had, I should w^nt to be re- 
minded of it? Has that young fellow 
been here again ?" 
" He has not, sir." 

** What have you done with his trash ?** 
" I considered it, trash or not, as apper- 
taining to you, and therefore waited your 
instructions,** 

** Give it to me. There *" 

Simpson laid hold of the packages, and 
was in the act of throwing them behind the 
fire, when the bookseller checked him, by 
saying — " Pray, sir, do not bum thenU 
if there is any genius in the composition, 
it is a pity to destroy the books ; and, be- 
sides, what account can I give of the de- 
struction to the author ?" 

."iSrue! 
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•* True! ^Tdl him 

they are not worth a doit.** 

" Impossible! we have already ac^ 
knowl^ged them to be of value, by th^ 
sum we paid by your direction/* 

" Look ye ! I have at last got him iivi 
to a right cue, and have made him inde* 
pendent. Now, as I like the fellow's com« 
pany, I don*t want him to be poring over. 
nonsense. The world is wide enough^ 
without his adding to the ragged tribe.** 

** I understand you — ^You wish that 
Mr. Beauchamp should be weaned from a 
desire which you apprehend exists in him 
of shining as a literary character ?** 

** To be sure! you might have seen 
that for this^ last half hour.*' s 

" If the flame ever burnt brightly, you 
have added fuel to. it. There is tio way 
but undeceiving him.** 

•* Do that, and "" 

^ — ^Well, well, if you dislike that mode^ 
we must think of some other ; but it miut 
be by telling him tho truth**' 

•r I won't 
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•• I won*t suflTer it r 

^ But I shall only hold out to him the 
real prospects of an author ; and I think 
few ^ill venture to embark in such a sea 
of troubles.** 

^ Aye, aye, that will do. Tom Cracker 
Used to write; but when I asked once 
why he left off, he told me it was througb 
misfoitune. ' Misfortune! no, no, Tom,* 
said I, ^ that won't do ! misfortune is like 
a penknife to an author, it sharpens his 
pen.* What do you think Tom's mifor- 
tune was ?** 

^ Distress, perhaps^ which laid too pow*' 
erfiil a hold upon his mind ?" 

" No : Tom had a large estate left him, 
and his grand misfortune was, that he did 
not want money. Herbert, maybe, will 
be like Tom; and as I have crammed 
something substantial down the dcfg's 
throat, he may leave off wooing, if he is 
sufficiently taught the difficulty of wiu« 
ning." 

'< However novel to a publisher the 

task 
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task of nipping an author in tbe bud may 
be, I will, nevertheless, use my endeavours 
to check the ardour of his pen." 
: " That's enough — ^I'll be off— My bones 
ache at the sight of your cursed cupboard, 
and I have xlo great inclination for a second 
visit there, which must be the case if be 
catches me here again — ^Look and see if 
the coast is clear, and then I'll retreat*^— 
Good-bye — Mum— 1*11 find a way. of 
making you amends for your trouble- 
Keep your seat, can't you— Do you think 
I'm blind ? — If I fall, there's Bob, I see^ to 
pick me up- — Get out of the way, you 
cur !*• 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XL 
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Demonstrating that mental reservation U same^ 

times allowable. 

Befoke we proceed any farther in a 
straight forward path, it would perhaps he 
right to bring up the affairs of the other 
branches of the Beauchamp family, in the 
same way as B^pin brings up those of the 
church, or as Sterne does those of the 
kitchen. This is in our case a duty parti- 
cularly incumbent upon us — the .family 
concerns in this, as in many other instances^ 
being, to a certain degree, interwoven 
with each other. 

Sir Charles Beauchamp, as we have al- 
ready told the reader, up to the period of 
Herbert's delinquency, had endeavoured, 
as far as lay in his power, to divide his pa- 
ternal 
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temal regard between his two sons, with 
as strict an impartiality as their relative 
situation of elder and younger admitted. 
If the scale turned to either side, it cer- 
tainly was to his future represensalive. 
For this there are many rational and well- 
founded reasons to be ascribed, all of which 
have been detailed over and over again, so 
that there is no vast occasion for a repeti- * 
tion of them. We shall therefore <mly 
say, that we have often caught ourselves 
casting a glance at what things migJU have 
been under other drcumstances^ which ia^ 
by-the-bye, in all cases very foolish ; but 
in this instance we know not how better to 
illustrate the extreme nicety of the balance 
than by saying, that had Herbert conti^ 
nued to retain his father's good opinionv 
some little specks in the conduct of God^ 
frey would, in process of time and bating 
accidents, have infallibly occasioned a pre* 
ponderance of the scale in favour of tfae^ 
younger son. 
Godfrey was with his regiment when 

the 
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die letter of Miss Charcoal informed the 
baronet of the thoughtless conduct of Her- 
bert The unbounded rage to which he at 
first gave way in a little while yielded 
to a stubborn resentment Herbert un- 
haiqpily had no mother to plead his cause 
—no friend who could soften down, or 
who had sufficient influence to avert his 
sentence. The fittber recalled indeed the 
memory of his wife; but it was <xily tO; 
reproach her for having shielded Herbert 
from his idtimate vengeance, by the com- 
parative pittance she had bestowed on her 
favourite child. In the excess of Ihs pas- 
sion, he wished to see his son become an 
outcast — ^he wished him ever to want that 
bread which he had resolved to deny him. 
His imaginatUm pictured to him the sup- 
"pliant son spumed by the unrelenting fa- 
ther — ^his fancy crushed his offirpring, as 
he would have crushed the viper who had 
thing him-his deep saw his son the Vic 

tim of despair— ^and his waking dreams 

were 
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were occupied with schemes for the inflic« 
lion of punishment on his offspring. 

The will of lady Beauchamp had rai- 
dered his rage impotent to a certain de- 
^ee, and had given to Herbert a prospect 
of comfort, and, with proper managements 
an opening to independence. That he dis* 
carded botli, and experiencied as niuch mi- 
happiness as his angry father could have 
devised, was no fault of his affectionate 
mother, nor will we allow his reverses to 
have arisen so much from his own fault, as 
from his misfortune in an indolent dispo^ 
isition, which permitted him to be the 
£lave of circumstances, and to approach^ 
step by st^, without resistance, to the ruin 
which was constantly in his view. 

As sir Charles could inflict no other 
punishment than his displeasure, he de- 
termined to extend that punishment as far 
as it was possible. He revolved in hid 
mind as to the most effectual way of har- 
rowing his son's feelings, and- of render- 
ing 
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inghim miserable for thepresent/and hope- 
less for the future. With money at the 
young man's disposal, to attempt to em- 
barrass him must not only have ultimate- 
ly failed, but would have savoured* too 
mtidi of petty spite. To act as he did 
mudt liave convinced his son that he was 
guided by reason, and not passion — ^by re- 
sentment, and not by anger. He bestow^ 
ed the ^eatest care not only on the com- 
positioil of bis letter, but also on the writ- 
ing, that it might not betray the proofs of 
Bh agitated mind. The tear, indeed, 
which Herbert had in vain looked for, was 
t^prer'idre^ but the more than usual 
^steadiness was the result of several at- 
t^npts : agitation is often visible in ^ a 
writer, but it is not always dear by what 
passion the party is iffectedL Sir Charles 
mh& resolved that, his? son should receive 
iiothihg frdm him on which a doubt could 
be ' entertained ; he. therefore persevered 
until he had completely succeeded; 

Jiis next step was ta send for his eldest 

son. 
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4on, to whom he communicated Miss 
Charcoal's letter, and his own answer. He 
then called on Grodfrey to renounce his 
iM-other for ever. Godfrey, although^ he 
agreed but ill with Herbert, was still loth, 
to proceed to wdi extremities; be would 
have reasoned with his fatha*, but Arpe^ 
temptory command to take the altenmtive 
of adhering to one or tiie other; at laafc ii^ 
4uced him to sacrifiee fraternal aSectioii to 
£lial regard, and he cpnsasited^ by tliemoat 
4Bolemn promises, to refrain from all intcKo 
4x>urse with his brother on this side the 
grave. 

Godfrey was now called upon for afresh 
sacrifice. The family estates being in 
strict entail, Herbert must neoessatrily sue* 
uoeed to both title and. fi)rtune,.if his &Hm 
and brother should die withouta represent 
tative. The entail was expected by the 
baronet to be exftirely cut off. To tiiis 
step, in the- unlimited, way hisfrither pro- 
posed, Godfrey strenuously dbjected« Cbr-- 
ctunstaiK^ might, wise which might »• 

pose 
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.po6^ him equally with bis brothel td the 
father's resmtment, a»d he bad now be* 

• fore him a striking proof of the inefSdeiw 
<y of a father's love ui extenuating 4ui er^ 
mr of the moment Besides^ sir Chairlea 
was not 4K> old as to remo^re all aj^rel^fi* ' 
sions of his again markying. Tile t!dd^' 
r^i of a secotid marriage might be pm- 
moted by a designing moth», to the ex« 
dusian of the moie natund heirs ; and ey^ 
dKHild sa(^ seoond maitiage ptove xush 
fruitful, the dotaid of a husband might 
become the dupe and tool of an inlriguin^' 
wmnan. Godfrey could feel the inward' 
horror inseparable from the idea of con* 
fleeting man, in the vigour of youth, with 
woinim tooUiless and decrepid; he could' 
then ^ffiey tlie repugnance with whidi • 
bkmmng youth would be led to tiie bed 
of dotmg imbecility. The sacrfiSce rtm^ 
be repaid in some way or othar, and the 
greats the dii^arity^ the greater mutft h^ 
the present caiaJnty or the future pro^ 
spects. ^ 

viWi*. I The 
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The; cUscus^ion on this point v[as almost 
as efTeotual in separating the father from 
hl^ eldest son, as the marriage of Herbert; 
With Matilda Lawrence! had been the 
mea^s of separating him from the younger ; 
the fbther was b^nt on blasting the fUtnre 
hopj^ of Herbert, and. Gkxifrey was equally 
bept on secuiing his own interests against 
tbe^. eiKa*Q^*hm(^tS: of his father. Could . 

■ » 

sir^Chiurks hfive deprived Godfrey of his 
birthright, it is < not improbable that he 
would have done it, even at the expence of 
soiothering hi$ resentment against Her- 
bert— —*-]Sat this is again reasoning upon 
what mi^AMiave been. 

Godfrey would consent to no other terms 
than these : — ^He agreed that the property 
should be. placed out of Herbert's reach 
art; any futiH-e time — ^insisted that heishoulcl 
have th^^ absolute disposal of it at his owq 
death — and farther, that neither his fether 
nor himself should have the power, of se- 
vering any of the family possessions during 
life. To this at last, finding liis heir oIk. 

atinately 
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stinately fixed to the termd, sir Charles, 
Hrged l>y his spirit of resentment, and re«: 
filing at the same time the solenin pro- 
mise ^f Godfirey that his will should be 
framed in su^ a way as not^ in the most 
cBstaiit way^ to benefit either Herbert^ or his 
connexions, consented. Sir Charles felt «atis« 
fied that, as far as punishing Herbert went^ 
he had gained one important point; ^ndso 
litinded was he to every other considek*ation, 
that, with the exception that his son had 
dured to dispute his comthandsy he wtts^ id^ 
ihostiindiiFerent to all future oonsequ^ioes^ 
i The &1diar and son parted in mutual 
disgust. Godfi«y jretumed to bis regi^ 
ment ^thoroughly dissatisfied with himself i 
and, such is the coiitisadietion of faum^ na- 
ture, the moment it was denied him, he 
became anxious for that ii^terview with 
Herbert, which he h^d with the ihost so- 
lemn imprecations engage^ to avoid; the 
brother who was before indiSeif^nt, now 
.became dear to him — ^the conduct a£ his 
{father appeared more and m<»e haish, 68 

1 2 time 
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time softened dovm the subject of oom-^ 
pkdht' To relieve his mind from farood^ 
ing o^er the situation in which he had 
placed himself, and where he had. gained 
so little, and lost so much, he plunged into 
dissipation of every descri|>tion ; and, hy 
the violence of his excesses, first under- 
mined, and in the course of a few years 
totidly destroyed, an ^XGellent codstitutioiu 
,.: Sir Charles saw with pain that one of 
his siQiis was &st vei^g^g towards the grav^ 
abd exertied all his care and attention tfi 
pverfe the himd of death ; but the cordis 
Idity whidb had, been disturbed between 
him and hisr hbir, on the marriage of Herv 
berlv was never afterwards restored ; and 
sir Cfaarles in vain endeavoured to leam 
from his, son his future intentions with re> 
gard to the prc^rty. The only answer 
he eodld evet obtain was, that his fortnor 
{iromises would be strictly fulfilled. 

The physicians, according to the reguhlr 

^laotice in sudi cases, detained poor God- 

fiiiej in England as long as they could, in 

>' decency^ 
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decencj^ receive their fees. They then 
irecommended an immediate removal to a 
milder climate, and pointed outUsbon is 
a dernier resort^ calculating prohably that 
life wpuld be a little longer sustained^ and, 
urith all diie regafd for the ]»ihofbssion, 
wishing that the frateMihy should be gain- 
ers by their patient m the greatest possible 
degree. In London he might have lived 
one month, in the mild parts of Devon- 
shire two, and at Lisfafon be might have 
supported e^isteifce for three months. His 
recovery in ho case could be expected, for 
the clkmge had been proposed in too bte 
a stage of the disorJen 

Sir Charles accompanied his son io Fal- 

' inoath, and in a few days took leave of him 
fear ever. He returned to London^ after 
passing a few weeks at the' seat of ah old 
fiiend in Dorsetshire. Iii London he 

. remained^ until he heard accounts of his 
jon^a arrival at Lisbon^ and, still tempted 
to encourage hopes, was induced to lengtb- 
ea his stay in the metropolis^ for tl^^ pur^ 

I S pose 

# 
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pose cxf more speedily receiving intelli- 
gence ; which, as Godfrey experienced ftH 
the delusive symptoms incidental to the 
complaint on a change of air, was at first 
extremely promising, and led tbe father to 
expect that so happy a beginning would 
be succeeded by an ultimate recovery. 
His intention of returning into Linccte- 
shire, on his again receiving favourable 
news, was changed, and he made up his 
mind to return to Falmouth, and possibly, 
notwithstanding his strong antipathy to a 
sea-toyage, to rejoin his son, in CMrder to 
«dililni^ter to his wants and comforts. 

A circumstance of no small impcnrtanoe to 
liimself again deranged his plans ; this was 
neither more nor less than his own sudden 
decease. The baronet was of a full plethoric 
habit, and had already suffered severely 
from an apoplectic fit. One evening, as he 

was passing through street> he was 

seized with a ^diness, and reeled against 
the door of the warm-hearted Simpson. A 
stranger passing by mistook him for the 

owner 



owner of the houtse, ifeturning hool^'^* ra- 
ther too much devatefd by the li(|ti<ir he 
had drank ; he therefore supp^irted the 
baronet with one hand» while hekpplkd 
the other to the knocker with niott th»i 
ordinary violence. Sinofpson and Herb^t 
Were in the btek-parlcriir with Mrs. Beau- 
champ attid the little Gertrude, the latter 
being fast asleep in d cradle^ A noise in 
the passage induced the two gentleiricta -tb 
leave the parlour, for the purpose of disco- ; 
<rering the cause of it Herbert and the 
stranger supported an elderly gentleman 
into the room m a state of insenilbility ; 
the hat was tdtndred, the eoats unbut- 
toned, and the neckclc^th unfastened ; Mr. 
Simpson felt the pulse, and instantly 
^patched the servant for medical assist- 
anc^i Mrs. Beanchtmp approached with 
a candle, the rays of. which shone full upon 
the face of the sufferer. • . * 

Herbert gazed for a mdmention the 
well-known features, and exdaim^d-'^ 
*' Good Heavens J my fether J?\ - 

x4 ^ The 
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, The surgeon iirived, opened a Tern, 

.$jn^ apidied the Mmal remedies; tiiey yfete 

fir n moment sucoessful, and sir Charles 

Qjpened his eyes. The cries of a child 

soused his attentioD. Mrs. Beauchamp 

took the bal^ from her cradle, and in^ 

. atantly applied it to her breast to quiet its 

noise, while with the vacant hand Ae 

officiated about the invfdid, now become 

, an ol]^t of the most interesting desmp- 

,tion. 

Sir Charles fixed his eyes on Herbert, 

. and recognized h|m, but the sudden abode 

rendered the further efforts of the sutr- 

geon unavailing, and the blood iq;ain 

rushed to the head. Sir Charles pleaded 
for a moment's delay — ^it was refused ; be 
begged for speech — ^it was denied; the 
bounds which Providence had set to his 
existence only allowed him time to press 
the hand of his son with one of his ow1;i, 

; while the other grasped that of Matilda; 

-M^itk.a >conyul8iYe motion he closed the 
hands togetil)^^ his orbs of visicm rolled 

^ ^ from 
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from Herbert to his wife, from her to the 
dnld, then back again; the eyelids gra- 
dually dropped, and with a ffljigle throb 
sir Charles expired. 

Th« body of sir Charles was conveyed 
to efne of the rooms up stairs. In the 
moming Herbert called on sir Charleses 
kw-i^nt in town, to advise with him as 
to the course to be adopted on. this melan* 
dioly occasion. Ms. Rumbold had pos- 
session of the baronefc's will, which he had 
llimsdf drawn ; he knew therefore what: 
had been the intentions of the deceased.. 
As «ir Godfrey Beauchamp could not, 
Mipposing hini. to. be in health,, be* ex- 
pected ta return in lime for fiie funend', 
ft was conducted uncfer the dfrectibn or 
liie agent; Herbert requesting liia* what- 
ever might be his father's ultimate^ deci- 
mon towards hinn he mfght be permitted 
to hold the responsible situation of chief 
attendant on the funeral obsequies. 

Mr. Rumbold tbld him that he feared 
liie would find himself disappointed ; but 

1 5 Herbert 
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Herbert was satisfied with his parents 
forgiveness — ^it was all he had' wanted^ and 
he was convinced that the dying mcHnents 
of his father had assured it to hira. 

The body was consigned to its p^ient 
earth ; the discarded son followed it to its 
last home, and wept over the remains 
of the being he had always rev^renceda 
and once loved, * 

v^ " Oh, my father; my father r exclaitned 
the discarded son, *• why was n^' the 
heart of thy Herbert known to; thy now 
hallowed form ?' Why did the dcmoioh of 
discord urge me to disobedience?-, why did 
it spirit you to the renundatioi^ of the 
calls of nature ? Blessed be the pressure 
of that clay-cold hand! Blessed be the 
moment when ■ N o, not so; for the m<>* 
ment that afforded a parent's sanction to 
an union of love, exhaled that parent's 
breath! But it was in thy forgiveness 
•that I built my hopes, and I have not 
been deceived. And now, my brother, 
perchance the barrier which has so long. 

withheld 
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^tfaheld from me tfay frateinal embraces 
is removed— if I know thy heart, it wiH 
yearn towards my own.T ff» 

The family vauk atiBteuehamp received 
the baronef s r»iid|^ Harbertr and Mr. 
Rumbotd returned to the. splendid nMXr 
sioii of sir Gkxlfrey Beauebamp. • ' . .«: 

" We will aow, sir^" said HelrliertSii^^/CT^ 
amine my father's^ will ; 'his ihtentians* be 
they what they mayy shall be fiCErupiil6usly 
adhered to.** ^ . x .« '. 

. ^ It is Were, sir^^ said the agent r '^'it is 
a p^infiik task to me*-r Probably you will 
spare yourself some unpleasant sensations 
if we defer it." . >: i,; 

i ^ No^ Mr; Rum^bold, I can ^lotcr^bear 
my father^s^ reproaches^ fmt I am assured 
of Ifih Ibrgiveness*. In whatever language 
he !may have conveyed hii? displeasuf e, 3 
shall bend under the rodu-.He Aetatedtin 
pas&ion what his reasoib would iMve ire- 
oaHed." - '' ^ *-'■ i/l 

- The will was read: ft constituted ^Ood^ 
firey the sole heir and executor, ^bobrflo^ 
^ 1 6 ged 
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ged widi 'tfae eondttioii of reoeiTing a fii* 
Hier^s cane on swofring from the dedirib 
tion which he had so nlenmly made with 
ngard to his farodier. 
. '■ Herbert requested to see that declara* 
<Mii; Mr. Rmdbold refused to produce it, 
until the energetic manner of Herbert 
contiBoed bkn that conceahoaent would be 
more pomfiil than exposure. 

Tfae|ttper dropt from Herbert's hand 
— *^ Well, be it so, my brother ! My fiu 
therms resmitment must extend beycmd the 
grave, and it is our duty to submit. We 
have engaged in boyish quarrels — ^we have 
had manly disputes — but we are now se^ 
yei^.for everts — r-For ever? — No! — In 
those, blessed realms of peace, where ran^ 
eour s^ver enters, we may yet be happy ; 
Idle parent will sanction in Heaven that 
interoourae which he forbade on earth." 

Herbert returned to town with Mr^ 
Rumbold. The latter would willingly have 
ilecKned^ if possiUe, the society of a per- 
sen lie eould not £iil of r^^rding, when 
- .^ - . eveiy 
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t 

every inquiry would expose hyn to the 
necessity of uttering painful truths^ <Mr 
elae of resorting to palpable falsehoods. 
But Herbert would not be denied; he 
was anxious to hear of his deoeased father^ 
and still mbre anxious to gain intelligence 
of his living brother. The aniiwers ini^ 
ereased his regret that a longer existenioe 
had not been granted to Im father; the 
fi»giveness, however, though incomplete^ 
was stiU as much as the time admitted. 

Herbert had not been, many days re-^ 
turned to the bosom of his family^ after 
the performance of lus last duties to a pa^ 
rent, when Mn Rumbold called on him^ 
' and hailed Iiim as sir Herbert Beauchamp^ 
tft the same time commumeating to him 
tlie death of his brother. 

.^ Did he also forgive me?' was the first 
reihark. 

Mr. Rumbold suggested, that under 
aueh circumstances one brother could not 
be said to have offended another in a 
way to need forgiveness. Parents, who 

are 
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are superioirs, may ekpect obedience-— dril^ 
dren, who are equals, have no such claims 

Sir Godfrey Beauchamp," added he, 

you are aware, was peculiarly circun^ 
stanced ; living, h^ had vowed to disclaim 
you^ iand it is truly fortunate that the 
way in which the new setdements Were 
drawn enaUed hkn, wh^i dead; tocbey 
his father,, and befriend bis brother." 

^ Tliat was impossible r exclaimed Her* 
bert — ^^ He was withheld by his promise 
from holding communion with me <^ finy 
chsscripticHi,. and by the same promise em 
gaged that his will should deprive me of 
the family succession/* 

" All that,, my dear sir, is very tract 
The estates^ after the life of his fiitiber^ 
were absolutely vested in himself,, and he 
had the power of directing the £sposal 
after his decease, whether he survived bis 
&theF or not. At the desire of his father 
he devised his reversionary property to hia 
distant relations, the Beauchamps oTNew* 
ton Grange. I ,drew the will^ and wit- 
nessed 
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nessed the ^signature. It was consigned, 
in the presence of su- Charles, to my care. 
On the following day, Mr. Godfrey Beau* 
champ came alone to my chambers — ' Mr; 
Rumbold/ said he, ^ you have my last will 
and testament.' 

" I produced it. 

" He continued — * You * will bear in 
mind, sir, that this is the last will and tes- 
tament I shall ever make.* 

" He put it behind the fire. 

• Now, sir, I have obeyed my father in 
every respect. I have made a will, as he 
desired, but I never engaged to prescFve 
it I mention rw names — In case of 
death, my heir-at-law will be the most 
proper person to receive and enjoy the in- 
heritance of my forefathers^ 

*f And now, sir,'* pursued Mr. Rum- 
bold» " I have only one commission re- 
maining. . I . am charged by the late sir 
Godfrey Beauchamp to deliver into the 
hands, of his heir-at-law, xvfioever he might 
&^y this small packet." 

Herbert 
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, Herbert broke the seal — ^he saw the por^ 
trait of his mother; cm the back was the 
hair of his brother and himsdC when cUk 
Amit closely entwined . ■ 
— «It was enough. 



CHAPTER XIL 
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leaving, it^till to be- decided y wlnether a Mathc'^ 
maticiau or a DaHcittg-master is mut to. kt 
enviedk. 

When a person sits dbwn eocXij with the^ 
intention, of giving to the worid a displajft 
offiimily annals^ and starts^ like Hum%. 
in the several portions of his cetKograde his- 
tory,, from particular points^ such: a» the 
accession of die house of Stuart, ok the 
a?ression of any of the other houses up(m 
^h ch he started afresh, le h m do what 
he will, he must bothar himself in beings 

continually 
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edntinually obliged to desio^id from mat- 
ters fdbiiced u^pon the highest pitmade of 
importance to a detail of trifling occur-- 
f^ees, whi<ih though wholly unworthy 
of j-elation, are as essential in eonnectiiig 
tlie diain of events as a staircase li ^fmr-' 
able in. passing from the dining-room to 
the drawing-room, and vice verm^ wheu 
th^y do not happen to be cm the same 
rflpqlv V sWe-T-that is the perscHi who sits 
dowjst^eooUyto^fbtstf or starve, as the ca»^ 
i6ay be, upon these famUy aanali^we 
have itaade use of the word desirdble in 
preference to neces&joryy which word less^ 
profound geniuses would have thrust in 
without thd least hesitation^ and wit^ut 
a due consideratiort of the pos^bility and 
{^raqticalHlity of substituting a step-ladder 
for a staircase, a change which must be at 
aU ev^ts the shorter method oi the two, 
in point of diidanoe^^or in getting up and 
?d0wiit however much it may lose the ad- 
vanti^e of time, and be defideiit in con- 
venience, particularly in the. cases c^ sjicii 

of 
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of. ** the^ Purest part of Nature's wbrktf' 
(married of course) as are contented with 
their own proper attire^ and who do not 
aim at clothing themsdves in inex^estd- 
bles, or in plain English,, allowing it to 
be takai metaphorically, if the xeadAr 
pleases— ^in wearing the bi^eeches. . "» 

To get over this awkwardness Will be 
attended with greater difficulty tbQti * ia 
comrrion obseryeri would b^ awaure of i><lihr 
let it be remembered, that the^matliefidift^ 
tician is no less an object o£ envj^ to tJle 
compiler of family annals, than he vd& 
to Marcel, the &mous French dancing* 
master, who declared — " What a happi- 
ness it must be to have bounds prescribed 
.to a science! whereas he (Marcel) had stu- 
died ^ the minuet for forty years, and ^w^ 
daily discovering fresh graces and boo- 
ties." But it is impossible, in cases like 
the present, to jump from demo listratioti 
to detHonstration; and closing each cha(ptbr 
with a Q. E. I), start afre,sh upon another 
point, which, though dependent upon the 

principle 



principle of the last,- has mutually no more 
to do with it than with |he man in the 
moon. 

Here we have given the •* Wheel of 
Fortune" her turn, and at the same time 
have managed, before the condusion of 
the first volume, to make every body 
great, rich, and happy.- We have got ah 
heiress ready bora and christened — ^ Ay#, 
there's the rub r for what in the name ctf 
goodness can we do with her all the time 
she is dressed in long clothes— -swallowing 
pap and sleeping-^^passing throng aU the 
little disorders incidental, and, according* 
to Mr. Malthus, so fatal to childhood, 
particularly, (as he and other people ob- 
serve) in great towns? These, however, 
are positive or preventive checks— we 
dorft recollect which. Then again, learn- 
ing her A, B, C ; this, even allowing that 
she possessed the portion of talent with 
which it has been necessary to endow all 
heroines from Clelia downwards, will take 
siHue yeaiSi, dunngt all which, time ^he 

could 
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eould'not beexpeeted to do miidi elsetiban 
eat^ drink, sleep, laugh, play, and teaze her 
godfather. 

We ktiow hixt two ways of getting rid 
<if this little embarrassment — one, by tak- 
ing a hop^ stqp, and jmnp^ to the next 
tangiUe point; and t^he other, by referring 
the euriou$ reiider: to Gertrude's nurse tx 
.such information a$ he or she may dedrd^ 
Parhaps the best way to please 9Jl parties 
would be to do both, and therefore we 
have to inform the curious teadte, that 
Mrs. Sdiwappenbackendergen, whom Mr. 
Simpson by dint of exertion had procured 
to be installed as superintendEUit of the* 
nursery, from two motives, we are indined 
to believe, first — because being a DutclN 
woman, she must be a lover of cleanli- 
ness; and secondly, because the habit of 
pronouncing her name would materially 
tmd to improve the child's articulatioD,. 
and aiable her to speak plain much before 
the usual time. 

Mrs. Schwappe9backendergjHi then majfr 

be 



be found by application to tihe publisher,- 
and we have authority to say, that die 
will at all times and seasom be happy to 
answer any inquiries that may be made of 
her. We recommend such applications be 
^ made in the dog-days, because, as the 
gbod lady resides at that suburbal part of 
the metropolis called Bermondsey, and in 
a particular spot very much intersected 
with stagnant ditches, the applicant may 
have all the advantages of a tour to Hol- 
land, and even write a volume of travels 
througli that country^ without being at 
die trouble of a jaunt acrom the water, 
Now fiir the h^ step, and jump. * * * 



The little Gertrude passed from infancy 
to childhood* She was the delight and 
constant playfeUow as well as tiie perpe- 
tual {dague of her god&ther^ and the piide 
of her amiable mother, who took upon 

hetsdf the task of inning the young 

ideas, 
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ideu» and of laying the foundation of 
^at temper and disploisition which ahould 
prepare her to be an ornament to h^ rank, 
and ft blessing to the world. She was no 
lefts the glory of her father, who watched 
her opening beauties, and saw with plea- 
tore the same cbarms budding forth in his 
afl^ring which had at first fixed his soul 
4pon her mdther. 
• The efibrts of the parents were, liow- 

i 

ever, perpetually direeted to counteract 
the consequences of the godfather's iqi- 
Mmited indulgence. Their good sense en- 
abled them to succeed, and between tham' 
all, the Uttle G^ertrude was a compound 
of miscliief, liveliness, and obedience. She 
would play the old man a thousand mon- 
key-tricks, laugh in his face, and instantly 
be as gi^ve ds a judge, if she saw any thing 
that resembled displeasure in the counte- 
nance of either her father or her mother. 

Sir Herbert Beau(^mp in due course 
proceeded to take possession of his inhe- 
ritance, satisfied that he did so according 

to 
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H^ Ihekut wish of his &ther, and in strict 
OGnsonanoe to ' the inclinatiohft of his 6ro- . 
ther. It was useless to regret the past-« 
Herbert felt» that liiid they lived they 
woidd have doiie him justice; and suffer* 
ing himself only to look forwards to what 
they ^ would have done, he' obliterated 
from his memory all they had dona He' 
reversed the maxim of ^^ Men's evil man-^ 
ners live in brass — thieir virtues we write 
ill water^** foi he dwelt with pleasure upon 
their good actions, and put an impenetra^- 
ble veil over their faults. . 

Although lie had t)e£tn brought up in 
the lap of prosperity^ his knowledgfe of tlie 
world had been dearly gained in the 4cliooL 
of adversity ; he could therefore, in his es- 
timate of mankind, separate the motive 
from the act, and by giving a full scope to 
the philanthropy of his disposition, he con- 
tinually stood forth as 'the weak man's 
protector, and the poor man's friend. The 
present possessor of the Beaiiichamps' am* 
pie heritage had known .distresSs and could 

feel 
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feel for die wants <tf otfaaii; lie had tatied^ 
ol the cup of soRow, sad knew its btt« 
temess* 

To a dunking mkicl, tite amnsemehtd^. 
as they Bare called, of die town, eah 60Sn 
but few inducements to a continued ffep« 
€lenoe;.the family, therefore, locked Ibr^ 
ward with pleasure to a country life, ft 
was, then, with satisfiu^tion, that sir Her* 
foert went down to take possession of bis 
patrimony, aoooinpanied by his wife «nd 
their little treasure, and by the venerable 
Simpson, who insisted upon Ixmg "Ab 
sole guardian and director of the litde 
Gertrude on the journey. Simpson at 
least took care of one thing, fer he was 
determined his god-daughter should not 
starve by the way — ^the r^nonstranoes of 
the feth^ and mother had no effect 

^ Indeed, Mr. Simpson," said lady 
Beauchamp; towiurds die dose of die first 
day's joumey,>* the child will be unwell; 
you have cramm^ her unmardfttlly wkli 
things that Bn stfre to disagree with her. 

She 
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She has never been ^ accustomed to the 
motion of a coach for so long a time to- 
gether.'* 

** Well, and when she inconveniences 
you, it is time enough to complain/* was 
the reply ; " what will stay upon the sto- 
mach will never do any harm "^ 

**— i-You little dirty toad, why could 
not you speak, that I might have poked 
your head out of the windo)r-<49MkHbok 
now ** 

" —I told you how it would be,** said 
the mother, as she transiferred the child 
to the possession of Mrs. Schwappenback- 
endergen. 

" And suppose it is, w^hdt fe that to any- 
body? Do you think I have not got an- 
other pair of——?'* 

Luckily, the dose of the second day of 
their leaving London saw them safely 
housed at BeauchaMp Hall, and poor Ger- 
trude was saved frofn fbrther barm. 

Herbert i^ desir^ met with a reception 
VOL. I. K for 
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£oft which Louis k dedre^ notwitl^ttoldi- 
ing the impr&ssion he made upon: the 
French soil, the shape of which is still vi- 
sible, a»d a jolly impression it is, might 
have waifi^ until Doomsday. Sir Charles 
m\d his eldest scxibad successively pos- 
sessed the lands of their tenantry, but it 
was Herbert who had always possessed 
their hearts. . By his affability he had early 
Won upon their affections ; they had al* 
\<?ays sincerely regretted the unfortunate 
circumstances which had separated them 
fit>m their fiivourite, and tlieir .favourite 
from their landlord and his heir ; indeed 
such was tlveir regard for him, that had 
Herbert's distresses been known amongst 
them, there would indisputably have been 
a well-contested race for the priority of 
administering relief to the discarded son 
t£ their otherwise worthy landl^d. 

On the accession of Herbert to his title 
and estates, poor Sitnpson felt himself in 
an awkward {»:e(}icament His great 
nieety of feeling soade him apj^eheis^ve 

that 
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that he would not only find himself a clog 
' upon his friends, but that he' should also 
be considered as one. Although Simpson, 
likp " Jew Jack," was the founder of his 
own fortune, it had been niade among the 
busy part of mankind, and not by fre- 
quenting gaming-houses to lend money, 
on honour^ at exorbitant interest, to the 
- stocks and scions of nobility. He had 
fed upon the industry of those who shared 
witJi him the benefits of his proceedings, 
and had not accumulated exorbitant wealth 
by taking advantage of the thoughtless 
and idle in the fervour of gaming. His 
early course of Ufe, and his later habits, 
had rather unfitted him for the state 
drawing-room on gala days, and he felt as 
awkward in the idea of- being exposed- in 
the same apartment, and forming a part 
of the same society, with the duke of A. 
and the marchioness of ^R as when brought 
hiefore them he subsequently felt in re- 
ality. 

, When the happy party had been a few 

« 2 days 
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days at Beauchamp, and were preparing 
to return the civilities and attentions of 
their neighbours, Simpson suddenly pro- 
posed, at the ^breakfast-table, to set ofTim- 
mediately to town. 

•' Good God! for what?" was the in* 
«tantaneous exclamation of both Herbert 
and his wife. 

" I'm sick and tired of you all.** 

« What, Gertrude and all r 

" Yes, Gertrude and all, since you— 
your ladyship, I mean — comes to that." 

The eyes of lady Beauchamp fixed on 
her husband, and Simpson continued— 
" What am I to be dragged about for ? 
ril go and stick to the first-floor in Exeter 
•Change — I'm not a fit beast to be shewn 
at every fair in the kingdom." 

" Well, then, we'll all go back to Lon* 
don." 

'' Then I'll stay here '' 

" — I hope, sir, we have not offended 
you ?" 

« — No ! you could not help it — ^But, 

look 



•A 
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look ye, I have been a plain man aH my 
lifetime, and it's too late to screw my face 
up to new whims and fancies. We*d 
best part before we quarrel." 

•* Part! No, no," cried Matilda, « we'U 
not part. There are generally two ways 
of getting over a knotty point ; as you do 
not like to encounter innovations, we Avill 
all of us return to our former habits. 
Herbert, you can take your horse or your 
curricle, and make my excuses, on the 
plea of illness; Mr. Simpson, the child, 
and I, will take the coach. Indeed, sir, 
we shall consider our elevation as th% 
greatest misfortune which Qould haVe hap- 
pened, if it deprives us »of your esteeni 
and regard. We were too happy bpforf 
to be desirous of a change ; and I am cei:- 
tain tliat both Herbert and myself witH 
pleasure will return to our former quiet- 



ness." 



a 



No, no ! — why should I be a check on 
your pleasures ?" 

** Can you prove them to be pleasures?" 

K 3 " Yes ! 
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" V^es! for if they were not, you liave 
both of you too much good sense to fol- 
low them." 

" That is going rather too far. The 
common courtesies of life are due from 
every one; but it may not always be pl^a-« 
sant to pay the debt. The world — — " 
— " I'm leaving it-^ — '* 
— " Before Gertrude is married ?" 
^ Where*s the little smiling rogue?" 
•• You'll not gp to toAvn ?" 
" I'll tell you what, madam — my lady — ^" ' 
" — Herbert and Matilda, as usual, or no 
Crertrude." 

•• Then, Herbert, if you are Herbert, 
rtop that woman*s mouth — on that condi- 
tion, and a room to myself, I don't know 
what I may do — ^Now set off* upon your 
visits." 

4 

" They are at an end." 
** You don't want the horses this morn- 
ing, then?" 
« No." 

" Then let them drive me to , where 

I can 
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aidled home — to one of ycur 

\ I mean— by the stage." 
lu be satisfied then, if vre make 
d visit, and leave you to tako 
rude?" 

[o^ I'll e'en go with you, and 
ire familiar with the bear, they 
it his sha^y coat" 
ly degrees became aceustoaied 
B of life. My k*ct duke was 
and my lady duchess was as 
iuui as her coc4cmaid, except, 
it she was not clothed half so 
i Notwitlistandirigtiie defects 
hipn, Simpson possessed the 
eof all senses— cOTnmon-seaise. 
11 d^ees, he perceived, had 
Bties. The privileges of rank 
selves in certain contortions of 
(onViersationsof vapid insipidi- 
ible but to the chosen happy 
U understood, equal in value 
W. • y's charity, and in an af- 
i^haig disgust against all plea- 
K 4 sures. 
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sureSy of which they were not the exclusive 
partakers. Eating is the peasant's bless- 
Mig-r-to the palled appetites of " Earth's 
happier sons" it is a toil ; the peasant seizes 
the cheerful cup to recruit exhaifsted spi- 
rits — ^the favourites of fortune drink to for- 
get themselves; the son of labour obe)'s 
the call of Nature, and slumbers soundly 
on his humble pallet — the son of luxury 
sinks on his ^bed 6f down, sleep denies h^r 
balmy succour, he rises uiirefreshed to the 
employment of pleasures which have ceased 
to please — to joys which have lost their 
zest. Simpson viewed the spectacle from 
the front boxes, and was awed by the splen* 
dour.; he went behind the scenes, and was 
disgusted — he saw the actors deprived of 
the glare of light, and in their real forms, 
and pitied them. 

-The visits to the neighbours were re- 
tunt^d, and no particle was neglected 
which etiquette had established between 
certain people in one part of a country, 
and certain people in another part. Sir 

Herbert 
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Herbert and his companions ate their way 
into society, and crammed society in re- 
turn. Simpson, contrary to his first ex- 
pectation, becaaitie Inolf^ Siftd more pleased 
the farther he advanced; for if his appetite 
failed on the kickshaws on the table, his 
spleen fed luxuriously on the scene before 
him. To procure fresh sources of ridicule, 
he quietly exposed himself to all the shafts 
which folly and nonsense levelled at hiS' 
coat and wig. However, tedious Herbert 
and his wife felt the day abroad, they 
were amply repaid by the remarks qf their 
fellow-traveller on the journey home. 



K 5 CHAP-^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



*^^»<Kr»#^»»»iro»#ii#<^ 



^ The Bee proffers Honey, but carries a Siing." 

Among the neighbouring families with 
whom the Beauchamps associated on state 
occasions, was that of lord viscount Thir- 
field, the lineal descendant from one of the 
mpst valorous adherents of the Conqueror 
— that's saying a great' deal. The present 
possessor of the Thirfield title and estates 
was the acknowledged father of the ho- 
nourable Jane Fitz-Eustace and the ho- 
nourable Annabella Fitz-Eustace ; but he 
was more commonly known in the coun- 
try as the husband of lady Thirfield. Lu- 
cretia viscountess Thirfield, and her sister 
-Miss Olivia Underproof, were the daugh- 
ters ;ind co-heu-esses of Mr. Sampson Un- 
derj}roof, an emin^ijit retailer of spiiituous 

liquors 
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liquors in the town of Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, in the county of Stafford. 

Lord Thirfield, when only the honour- 
able Charles Fitz-Eustaee, and living upon 
the proceeds of his commission, aided hf 
a slender younger brother's portionj wafi^ 
at the oomjaaenceoient of his militwy ca- 
reer, stationed with his r^iine»t at the 
town just nan^. ** The ^gneatest wit ef 
his age,'' lately gathered to hfs &thers^ hm 
observed, that the most xjfficerly employ* 
ment in a marching regiment, the drill ex. 
cepted^ is to lounge towards the bridge (in 
case there is one in the town), and firom 
the centre arch to watch the motion of tlie 
stream beneath. There are however other 
occupations, although not jjarobably , . <)^ 
£ucli importaiice : they are aLso exp^ted 
to talk nonsense, and make love. An ofiSL- 
cer is continually exposed to danger, par** 
ticularly in presenting armd when he take^ 
Ids post at tlie ftont of the lin^-^hi^ Is 
placed betwecjn two fires — He b^ . Mars 
with his thunder in the rear, and Cupid 

K 6 with 
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with his lightning, darting from ' a thoii^ 
sand eyes, in the advanced ground. 

' We say a thousand eyes, principally be- 
icause it i»a round number. If it is thought 
too many for a daily parade, be it borne 
in mind, 'that supposing every one, on an 
-average^ to have two eyes, more or less^ 
the actual number of Cupid's battalion 
will be r^uced to five hundred. This, 
cotisid^ring th£(t th^ roll of the drum at- 
trsf^'feveiy petticoat in the place, from the 
tinlri^rried^ Mws to the nurserymaid, and 
"ftom the pampered dowager to the washer- 
woman, is by no means overcharged — if 
we were not married, we should include 
the wives into the bargain ; but as we 
^have already enrolled ourselves in the Be- 
ti^dictine order, we would not for the 
trorfd" throw out any hint that should de- 
'grade the sacred character of a wife in the 
eyfes df 6ur better half. 
• Such tiwng the rule in every country town, 
be the' size what it might, and being unal- 
terable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, 
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sians, the absence of the Misses Lueretra 
and Olivia Underproof on such occasions 
would have befen unpardonable, especially 
as their personal charms entitled them to 
hold commissions in the army of love, and 
of course to a foremost rank among the 
spectators. 

The regiment had not been long in its 
present quarters, when the Misses Under- 
proof became a standing toast at the messF; 
but the extreme virtue of the young ladies 
had as yet afforded to none of the present 
set of officers the opportunity of advancing 
beyond a humble gaze. Chance, how- 
ever, which often assumes the shape of de- 
sign — which made Napoleon an emperor, 

and a bishop — chance, or something 

else, effected what intention had essayed 
in vain. The quick eye of the honourable 
Charles Fitz-Eustace, in one of his even- 
ing rambles, espied the stray glove of Lu- 
cretia Underproof lying on the footpath, 
and while stooping to pick it. up, perceived 
its lovely owner at the distance of only a 

few 
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few yards. Whether the glove was pur- 
ppsely thrown down as a lure or not, has 
never been properly ascertained ; we hope, 
for Lucretia's fair fame, it was otherwise ; 
but at all events it a£forded the glorious 
opening, so kmg and so ^mxiously expect* 
ed by the officers in general, and pertiapt 
fay the honourable Chailes Fitz-Eustace in 
particular. The grateful remitiiscences of 
a pair of spaiiding eyes, which had done 
daily execution in some part or other of 
the line, could now be commanded, and 
Charles Fitz-Eustace was the happy man 
— ^he could enjoy those privileges for which 
his brother-officers had panted for in vain 
-—nay more, it was now through liim, 
Und him alone, that his comrades could ex- 
pect a participation in his newly-acquired 
advantages. 

With a graceful bow, the glove was 
presented — with as graceful a curtsey, ac- 
companied by a most condescending and 
bewitching smile, the glove was recdved. 
The evening was fine-— the moon shone 

clear— 
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dear — ^its beams danced on the waters, as 
the waters were gently agitated by the 
wind — the dew was beginning to rise^— « 
the stars sparkled, and the farthing candles 
in the town of Newcastle twinkled. In 
commencing an acquaintance, as in com- 
mencing a quarrel, one word naturally 
brings on another: the ice once broke 
upon the afi&ir of the glove, the state of 
the weather took its acknowledged pre- 
cedence, and all these propositions were 
severrily offered and assented to. In short, 
there was no difference of opinion, or even 
a probability of one, until the ladies ar- 
rived at Underwood Hall in perfect safety. 
We are perfectly aware that conversation 
must in general grow languid where no 
dissent is given ; but this, if not a particular 
case, was at least a case of a particular de- 
scription, in which ivords perhaps had the 
least to do with the business. The private 
door was opened, and the whole party 
stood in expectation of what was to come 

next. 
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next. The fair inhabitants of Underproaf 
Hall thought that the honourable Charles 
Fitz-Eu>stace would take his leave; the 
honourable Charles Fitz-Eustace thougbt^ 
on the other hand, that the Miss Under* 
proofs would invite his entrance ; but Mn 
Sampson Underproof soon removed all 
doubts upon the niatter--^he exerted bis 
paternal authority in closing this scene of 
silent eloquence, by unexpectedly pulling 
bis daughters into the passage, and \>y 
shutting the street-do(H* left the parties 
no other mode of communicating, unless^ 
like Pyramns and Thisbe, they chose t& 
talk through the keyhole. 

The following morning a drummer en- 
tered the shop of Mr, Underproof, and af* 
ter, as be had* been instructed, calling for 
and swallowing a glass of the best, depo- 
sited the money on the leaden counter; 
accompanied l^ a letter, which he request- 
ed might be delivered to the young ladies* 
Mr. Underproof was a father, jeaioiis cf 

his 
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his daughters* honour— he first kicked the 
drummer out of the shop, and tlien open- 
ed the letter. 

Although Mr. Underproof was unable 
to trace his lineage beyond his mother, 
that lady being too conscientious to give 
him a father under dubious circumstances, 
he yet had a great idea of family-pride. 
With greater pleasure therefore than he 
could have ventured to anticipate, he pe- 
rused the following exquisite movfcau, al- 
most illegibly traced by the hand of nobi- 
lity :- • 

" The honourable Charles Fitz- 
Eustace presents his most respectful com- 
pliments to the IMisses Underproof He 
awaits their kind permission to offer his 
devoted homage, at the shrine of their 
beauty, in order that lie may satisfy his 
anxious mind that his fears are groundless, 
and that the ladies experienced no incon- 
veniences from their last evening's prome- 
nade." 

The 
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— 'The ddighted Sampscm exclaimed---*' 
'• Here, Cfrish and Live/" whidi were bta 
usual appellations ; " here's a bit of honour 
finr you, you jades ! You may try what 
you can do, but xjoare nonsense.** 

The ladies, as devoted to nolnlity as their 
sire could possibly be, eagerly embraced the 
permission, and immediately wrote as fol- 
lows : — 

" The Misses Underproof return 
their respectful compliments to the honour- 
able Charles Fitz-Eustace. They are happy 
to announce themselves in perfect healtli, 
and should feel much gratification in hav- 
ing the supreme felicity of offering their 
best thanks for the kindness and attention 
of the honourable Charles Fitz-Eustace, 
in the presence of their papa." 

Lucretia and Olivia were personages 
universally abused by the women, and 
gazed at by the men ; they were of course 
very handsome. The honourable Charles 

Fitz- 
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Fitz-Eustace was ail ^ honourable,* and 
that amply compensated for an empty 
head, and a pair of spindle..fihanks, two 
large eyes without expression, and a tre- 
mendous nose without meaning. 

The deputy cleaner of the shop, who 
was on this occasion promoted from a por« ^ 
ter of gin to an ambassador of love, was 
rewarded with a splendid shilling from 
the happy lieutenant, who hwdly gave 
himself time to adorn his person, ere his 
hand was applied to the knocker of Samp- 
son's door. It was opened — he turned 
into the back-parlour, and beheld his god- 
desses in a graceful moming-dress. 

The honourable Charles Fitz-Eustace 
became the instant captive of the fair Oli- 
via; but as Mr. Sampson Underproof was 
c£ opinion with Laban, that the marriage 
of daughters should go by seniority, he 
defied Olivia to become an hpnourable 
while her sister remained unmated, on the 
penalty of disinheritance and malediction; 

Olivia yielded up all claim upon th^ 

spindle* 
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spindle-shanks, and assisted to the utmost 
of her power the fostering and ripening 
the tender flame between the lieutenant 
and Lucretia. Marriages, they say, are 
made in heaven ; but they are, and we 
care not whom we contradict, concluded on 
earth. The union of the honourable 
Charles Fitz-Eustace with Miss Lucretia 
Underproof might have been proclaimed 
by banns above, but it was settled by li» 
cence below. Destiny might have beeit 
the grand invisible mover, but Mr.. Sarapr 
son Underproof was the most active osten- 
sible agent. 

So long as the honourable Charles Fit^- 
Eustace could make love to somebody>' he 
did not much care as to the particular peri 
son. The rebuffs of Olivia were speedily 
effaced by the tender solicitude of Lucre* 
tia. One night, in the room on the first 
floor, directly over the shop, afler the hour 
of tea v>as passed, and th^ cups and sau- 
cers removed — when Olivia had gone out 
at the door, and left the lovers to the obser- 
vation. 
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vation, and if they had nothing better to 
do, to the contemplation, of the moon 
looking in at the window — when a tender 
salute had acted as the courier to a closer 
embrace — when that embrace was in its 
climax — when the fond pair, with arms 
encircled, and lips in contact, were mur- 
muring in sighs the tender tale — when — 

— But in whatever position the honour- 
able Charles Fitz-Eustace and the fair 
Lucretia were placed, they could not re- 
gain the proper degree of composure in 
mind and body, so as to counterfeit the 
indifference which they could not feel, 
until the redoubtable Sampson had been 
for some seconds the moon's sharer in the 
spectacle. 

Mr. Sampson had quietly entered the 
room, and seeing what he saw, without 
uttering a sound, hastily quitted it, leav- 
ing the lovers in all the horrors of sus- 
pense. Too soon arrived the dreadful cer- 
faunty ! — The lord of the ascendant quickly 

returned, 
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returned^ bearing in one hand a lighted 
candle, and in the other a horsewhip. 

At the suspended instrument of flagel- 
lation, the son of Mars dropped- on his 
knees, and with fervent protestations of 
innocence and honour, begged his future 
father-in-law to spare his back, and .bless 
his union with tlie lovely Lucretia. 

The preliminaries of peace w^re soon 
settled : the ratification next came under 
discussion. Sampson assumed the impos- 
ing attitude of Napoleon at Austerlitz — 
the honourable Charles Fitz-Eustaoe the 
wily delays of a Malmesbury at Lisle, The 
lieutenant begged Mr. Sampson to accept 
the assurances of bis high consideration, but 
he desired to consult his court, or rather 
to gain time — LAicretia's parent insisted on 
instant reparation to his daughter's ho- 
nour. Francis of Austria yielded to dire 
neeessity— f-the honourable Charles Fita* 
Eustace mily did the same. Napoleon 
wA Swofiaon saw their prostrate Tictims 

before 



'^'■ 
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before them— •Fravicis thought a part of 
his dominions better than none, and the 
hoQotirable Charles Fitz-Eustaee conceived 
a sound back better than a l»ruised one : 
the ratificati(His were exchanged. Here 
the parallel runs again — ^Napoleon kept 
possession of Francis's strongholds^ and 
Sampson kept fast hold of the Soldier's 
person. , 

The soldier offered to take his leave, in 
order to prepare for the expected nuptials, 
but Mr. Underproof would on no account 
consent to separating the lovers, and to 
his b^ing deprived of the honourable's so* 
ciety ; the lieutenant employed all the 
stratagems of war in effecting his escape—- 
the wily hero of the ginshop exerted him- 
self in rendering the attempts abortive. 
The porter was dispatched to the surro* 
gate — ^thei surrogate was at home ; the son* 
in-law, &st locked in his &ther-in-law's arm, 
applied for and obtained the lieaice. On 
their return, they called vipcusk the clerk» 

and 
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and bespoke the parson for -eight o'clock 
the following morning. 

The evening of the day which was to 
conduct him to the summit of his ardent 
wishes was passed by the lieutenant in ft 
melancholy composure — doubtless he was 
preparing himself for the sacred ceremony. 
After supper, the martial hero proposed 
to revisit his quarters — the tender relative 
would by no means admit of his being ex- 
posed to the night-air. Mr. Underproof 
meant to honour the lieutenant with his 
own bed, while he himself intended to 
repose his carcass on a mattress on the 
floor, first taking due care to guard against 
the admission of foes, or the emission of 
friends. 

The soldier took a tender and affection* 
ate leave of his bride, and retired — a cap* 
tive in every sense of the word. He as* 
cended the staircase, preceded by the por- 
ter, and followed by his gaoler. At the 
chamber-door he took the candle, and ex- 
pressing 
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fnressing his warmest thanks for the kind 
iattentiions of his host, wished him peaoe^ 
till slumbers. Mr. Underproof was a man 
who never did things by 'halves; lie had , 
i)estewed his daughter on his guest, and 
with her his regard for him as a son-in- 
law ; the excess of jc^ might make the 
lover ill, and he might ^even die with rap- 
ture, fijr want of timely aid : returning the 
^ood wishes of hi^ companion for the 
-night, Sampson entered the room, and 
taking the candle to his own side, pointed 
^ the bedstead, while he pi^epared to seek 
£ot balmy repose on the mattress. 
- Only one hope remained: the Ueute- 
nant i^eaded his weak nerves, and re^ 
guested the indulgence of a light The 
■cautious general ** sm^t a rat,^ ted, as if 
hy accident^ extinguished the eimdle : to 
:set tine house on fire was now^mpdssifale. 
Ifi bed, he reveKLved in his mkid Ae va- 
frious occunreRces ^ the preeeding day, 
4und pondered -upon what iSie moRow 
would bring Ibrtht < <Skep refused to visit 
^ . ifWi. I. L his 
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his eyelids ; he was condemned to be the 
happy husband of Lucretia, and from his 
inexorable judge there was no hope of re- 
piVveH-sentence had been passed, and all 
that appeared to be left him was submis- 
sion to his fate. 

A nasal snort from the mattress an- 
nounced the quiescent state of the man of 
gin. The man of war collected his scat- 
tered senses, and with cautious silence 
proceeded to the examination of his pri- 
son-house. The door was locked — the key 
was absent — the window-curtain was with- 
drawn — the market-place of. Newcastle, 
lighted by the declining Luna, but " mock- 
ed his misery,'* by affording him a bird's- 
Bye view of the scene below, from a height 
whence pone but a bird could descend in 
safety. The chimney-^as! there was 
none; but, iniSearcliing for one, the ho- 
nourable Charles Fitz-Eustace unluckily 
s^tumUed over — pr-something, by-,the-bye, 
wh\di he ought to J^ave put out of the 
ivayr— the right foot of HxQ honourabl 

Charles 
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Charles Fitz-Eustace, in his cautious 
tread, dipped within the china vessel — it 
wobbled — In his eagerness to save himself 
from a fall, he stretched his left leg for- 
ward — the balance was destroyed by his 
overreaching the mark, and his left leg 
unhappily caught at the bottom of the 
bedpost. His whole form was now pro- 
jected with violence against a chest of 
drawers, whence it rebounded, acccx'ding 
to the regular laws of percussion, with 
corresponding force. Oh reader! how 
shall we tell it ? — The sofl:er part of the 
warrior, and the seat of his honour, sought 
refuge from further disasters on the body 
of Sampson, while t^ harder part, or the 
seat of what wit he had, descended plump 
on Sampsmi's nose. 

^ Murder! firel thieyes!** vodferated 
Sampson, as he started u|p, and held the 
throat of the lieutenant in his Haxndean 
grasp. 

" M — ^m— murder!^ muttered the other, 
m loud as his situation would admit 

1*8 ** Murder! 
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•'Murder! murder!! murder!!!'* reite- 
rated Sampson, with all the powers of 
|k)W^ei^l lungs. 

I'hfe family Were now akrmed ; the la- 
<Kes ran to their father s door — it was fast 
Ictosed ; they summoned up the porter, 
^o armed himself with a crow-bar. The 
ilries continued — lights were brought — the 
floot wrenched open — the ladies entered, 
and saw their father in a gore of blood, 
liis haiid fast grasped on the throat of the 
lieutenant, who was almost suffb6ated, 
while, with his spare fist, the valiant Un- 
flerptt)of was taking ample revenge upon 
!hs unexpected and unknown assailant. 

The porter relieved his master from be- 
ing exposed to the diarge of murder, by 
extricating the lieutenant before life was 
^uite extinct; the ladies screamed, as in 
duty bound, but seeing the danger past, 
bethought themselves of their own situ- 
ation, and that of the combatants, the 
wliole of the group having hardly any one 
bat Nature to tbaiik for what adorned 

their 



<)ieir fem>xm : they speedily wtinod. Th^ 
))Qrter laid the bruised ^nd Ijiattered offices 
iipon his bed» reeking with bpi^ou^ but 
possos^ of UtUe ii)clin^iiQn to p?^t by 
the means of escape which we^e ^^pyded 
by the present circvimstanpe^ and their 
natural conseqiaences, all of which wer^ 
the result of his own prowess. Thp por^ 
ter thi&n turned ^hisf ajttention to his mas- 
ter, whose wounds, with the assistance 
of the candle, hf carefully examinedi and 
ded^ed to be slight, the copious flow of 
bipod having proceeded from the npso 
alone. 

Neither party had any great inclination 
to renew the combat. The bleeding stop- 
ped of its own accord — the marks of it 
were as much effaced as possible; but a 
new difficulty started: Sampson had a 
great inclination to effisct two things, 
which, in the broken state of the door, 
were incompatible with one another — he 
was desirous of sleeping, and of securing 
his prey. He privately consulted with 

L 3 the 
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the porter, who putting his finger to hU 
nose and screwing up one eye, meaning 
these actions as signals o£ his full sense of 
the important trust to be reposed in him, 
went down stairs for his dotbes, and in a 
few minutes returned to take his bivouac 
at the chamber-door, which was closed as 
securely as the unlucky chest of drawers; 
removed from their former fatal place, per- 
mitted. 

But, even at the risk of the honourable 
Charles Fitz-Eustace making his escape 
HI the meantime, we are resolved not to 
marry him till the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
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Explaining the Paradox, that " the greatest 
Despots upon Earth are liniitid Monarchs** 

We wish that, either by accident or de- 
sign, no matter which, we could hit upon 
a new simile for morning; but Aurora, 
poor jade, although ' as much in the fiiU 
lustre of her charms as ever, is literally 
hacknied and worn out, as far as epithets 
are concerned. Really, unless some new 
order of things is established, . such as the 
world being turned topsy-turvy, water 
running up hill, or some such trifling 
changes in the system of Nature, the next, 
and all the subsequent generations of 
poets, will only be like so many m: 1- 
horses, compelled to grini in one unva- 
ried round, or to take up with what their 

L 4 predecessors 



predecessors have said and written, unless 
they choose to content themselves with 
the dross which others must have pur- 
posely refused. However, as nothing 
comes pat to our purpose, we must pro- 
ceed in plain jog-trot style. 
.. The dawn of . day, . that is, bating the 
metaphor^ Aurora in her pink chemise, 
beheld the combatants, daubed from one 
end to the other with Sampson's " golden" 
blood, but, worn with contention^ securely 
locked in the arms of sleep. The sylpha 
who busied themselves about the honour-^ 
able Charles Fitz-Eustace, beheld with pain 
their charge disfigured by a black eye and 
a swelled lip; they mourned over the tcmi 
shirt-coUar, and saw with horr<H* the marks 
of strangulation from Sampson's potent 
grasp. But Nature, satisfied, at lengb 
cried — '* Hold! — enough T Mr. Under* 
proof was the first who burst the bonds o£ 
• sleep ; he started from his straw-filled 
couch — he consulted Time's artificial mo^ 
uitor, and comparing it with the altitude 
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^ Nature's temporal regulatcH*, exelau]ae4 
yr^* D — ^n it ! it is a quarter past seven !" 
. l^he gallant lieutenant beard^ but &lep| 
tbe faater. Sampson, arose, and shook 
mm by the slioulder with such force, tha^ 
longer silence was impo^pible. 
. ** Come ! up with you T said the tender 
parent, '^ the parson wiU l>e wgj^ng for 

The lieutenant again ui^ed delay; he 
pleaded hi9 bruises and his want q£ ap* 
parel suited to tb^ happy occasiofi. Both 
these abjections were overrule^; the bruises 
would soon be healed, Qnd the want of ap* 
pard could soon be remedied. The pctrt^ 
was dispatched to the lodgings of tlie 
lieutenant for suitable raiment, and as to 
the bruises, as they were ijfi &ant, and npt 
kl the rear, Mr. SampsoB ini^ted thi^t the^f 
were rather marks of honour thi^ indi^9r 
tions of disgrace. 

. After the return of the {x^rtar, and after 
paying due attention to the tc^let» the twQ 

gentleiuea dbesf^nded t^ ^ hraafcfa^t^ 

1. 5 room. 
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RMm> -where they found the bride and her 
dster attired in virgin white. Lucretia 
lushed, while Olivia tittered. Mr. Samp* 
ion ITnderproof devoured an extra por- 
ti(m of toast, but, from an excess of hap* 
i>iness, perhaps, his son4n-law's appetite 
totally failed him. Time, with the lieu- 
^eifiant, as with the tlnef in his progress 
JO the gallows, went at a quick step, and 
:he dock struck eight. Mr. Sampson 
rtarted up, and grasped iii his hand the 
Ireadful horsewhip. He commanded 01i« 
TJSL to seize the lieutenant's arm, at the 
lame time taking hold of the ready hand 
»f Lucretia. The <^cer, a votary of good* 
ireeding, would have given precedence to 
iis father-in-law in the procession — ^it was 
lue to him on every account — ^but the po* 
iteness of Sampson would by no means 
permit it. 

The church was near, the parson ready, 
ind the clerk in waiting ; the ceremcmy 
instantly commenced — ^the fatal ^ I will,** 
nras pronounced ; but the benedictioR was 

scarcely 
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fcarcely given, when the merry bells struck 
up a most harmonious peal, notwithstand- 
ing the dealer in spirits had taken, as he 
thought, all proper precautions to avoid 
these public marks of esteem and congra- 
tulation. 

To account for this breach upon the in- 
tentions of Mr. Underproof, it will be 
only necessary to say, that the porter who 
was dispatched to the bridegroom's lodg- 
ings was the same who witnessed the afiray 
in the bedchamber, and who subsequently 
became the hero's guardian-angel. With his 
message he had contrived to discharge him- 
self of the leading heads of the occurrences 
to the drummer, who had been the first 
messenger of love; from the drummer they 
travelled by the regular route, and by easy 
stages, to the rest of the officers, who were 
thus enabled to pay aU due respect to their 
comrade. The colonel, unasked, afibrded 
leave of absence to the ha^py husband^ and 
also gave permission to the band to cele- 
brate the nuptials as they thought fit. 

l6 ' On 
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On eiliergkig fixwi the clnirch--poitib,tIi^ 
party wete sakited by tke drums and fifes; 
the soldiei^ of the ctmipany to which Fitz- 
£u^tace belol^ed Imed each ^ide of the 
&otway Vnth their artnsr |)re9en£ed ; at the 
gate of the churchyard they were joined 
hy/^ hsBd, who accompanied them to 
the mansion of Mr. Undarptoof, regaling 
tfab ears of aQ the listeners witb-^'^ See, 
thfe conquering hero comes T 

That tiie conduct of the comrades of 
Fitz*-£ttstace on this occasion be ndt a mat- 
ter 6f surprise, it may not be amiss to say, 
that the quantum stffficit of courage is not 
always conveyed from hh Ms^sty's hand to 
1^ paper cm his appointment of a warrior 
to a commission in the army — ^generals^in-* 
ehief have, it is said, sometimes been found 
hid behind a tree during the heat of a bat» 
tie, find have sometimes been discovered 
it the dose df one rather awkwardly situ? 
atedjn a ditch* Money had procured th^ 
lieutenant his commission; imd %ve have 
no doubts jif 4kot tai ^ description had 

been 



Wen 1)ftnisbed the army, as wdl as ^' those 
vile things called guns," that the honour- 
able Charles Fitz-Eustace might, in pro- 
eess of time, have shone conspicuous among 
the host of well-plumed heroes^at a review* 
Unfortunately, a bullet of moderate size 
will often answer all the purposes of eas- 
ing life from its load of '' fardejis," as a 
cannon-shot. The lieutenant had no ob- 
jection to a paper duel— his courage there 
was unquestioned ; but he had an invin- 
cible dislike to a pistol^ or any thing else,^ 
loaded with lead, particularly if there was 
any chance of its being directed towards 
fcdmself. His comrades had long enter- 
tained strong suspicions of his personal 
eourage» but as Fitz-Eustace was little in- 
clined to be quarrelaome, they had never 
seen it put to the test. The account given 
by the porter of the hero's behaviour con- 
firmed the idea ; and it was mutually 
agreed among the ofl^cers, that meana 
should be adic^ted to imke him act be- 
coming 
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coming bis situation, or that he should be 
compelled to quit the regiment - 

In the course of the morning, most of 
the officers called at Underproof Hall, ta 
express their joy at the recent eveiit. Se- 
veral of them made such pointed allusions 
to his conduct as a man throughout the 
business, which, had Fitz-£ustace been a 
person of military etiquette, he could riot 
have passed unnoticed; but the honoiu*-. 
able Charles Fitz-Eustace was of too pla- 
cable a disposition to be offended with tri- 
fles. He thanked his brethren for their 
good wishes, affected to laugh at their 
jokes, and declared nothing to be wantiiig 
to his entire happiness. 

The cdionel of the regiment was a man 
of honour, probably in too nice a sense of 
the word. He took the first opportunity 
which offered itself on the return of the 
lieutenant to his military duties, to ques- 
tion him as to the correctness of certain 
words which vfexe said to have passed be- ' 

tweett 
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twrni him and some of his brother-ofH-* 
oers, and which had as yet remained unno- 
ticed. The honourable Charles Fitz-Eus- 
tace acknowledged that he had afforded 
some amusement to his comrades by steal- 
ing a march upon them so unexpectedly— 
But he was not angry ! 

" Then, sir, you acknowledge the truth 
of the horsewhip story ?** 

" Oh, yes! — Captain Gorget did say 
something about a horsewhip, in a joke." 

" I see, sir, I must speak plain. — ^Were 
3H)u, or were you not, horsewhipped into 
marriage?'* 

" No, sir — on the honour of a man, I 
was never touched. — ^The man who dares 
to "^ 

'•' — Then, sir, you will of course call 
upon captain Gorget to retract his asser- 
tions. I have nothinjg to do in the dis- 
pute; but I know how to estimate the 
character of a soldier. — Good morning,, 
sir." 

At the first mess which lieutenant th^ 

honourable 



hcmounble Charles Fitz-Eustace atteiided, 
captaUi Gorget repeated his story — the 
Dwapany laughed^ and Fitz-£ustace joined 
in it 

The following morning the honourable 
Charles Fit^Eustaee was a stranger in 
the regiment. The men, indeed, obeyed 
\m (H^r^-^with a sneer; but the officers 
leither heard him nor saw him — He ad- 
iressed his discourse as usual, but without 
neeting corresponding sounds to his ques« 
^H>ns or remarks. 

The colonelj, with much humanity, again 
}roke the silence, by saying—" Young 
ban, you must either quit the regiment, 
HT maintain your character in it. A^ \ 
ee you are incapable of the latter, I 
trongly advise tbe former; the man of 
sourage can only regret the want of it JQ 
others. Civil life affords many oppo^u- 
dties of advancement — in the militftfy 
here is but one. You shall haye imme^ 
[iate leave of absence ; and I advise you 

& iMe no tua^ in tb^ dispp$fd of your 
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commission. Year Bot embracing tibis 
offer will compel me^ in the situation I 
hold, to more unpleasant steps." 

lieutenant the honourable Charles Fiti^ 
Eustace accepted the colonel's offer. He 
took his bride and her sifter to some placa 
or other during the honey ipoon. Before 
the golden days of love expired, the Ga^ 
r^ette announced the appointment of Gre-* 
gory Dick, gentlemari, to be lieutenant iu 
the • ■ regiment, m the room of thf5 
honourable Charles Fitz-Eustace, retired* 
The newspaper also mentioned that the 
above regiment had quitted Newcastle-t 
under-Lyne on their route to Bristol. 

The son-inJaw of Sampson Underproof 
bad now the world before him, with ^ 
wife, a slender annuity, and the proceeds 
eS his commission. His &ther had been 
dead upwards o£ a twelvemonth before bis 
son had thought proper to mingle the 
moble blood of Fitz-Eustace with the 
<* dirty red puddle" of the Underproofsw 
His brother* lord Thirfield, was abroad^ 

and 



ind had held of late years but little com- 
aiunication with his family ; Charles was 
^erefore uncontrolled in his motions, and 
Pf hether he served out gin under his father- 
in-law, or harangued in the senate, he was 
responsible to ho one for his actions. 

It must not be supposed that the co- 
heiress of Mr. Sampson Underproof was 
thus forced by her father into the embraces 
3f a stranger without sufficient reason, 
rhe fortune, expectant on the demise of 
the gin retailer, was a bait that had tempt- 
ed many a youth of equal, and some of 
superior, circumstances ; but Lucretia and 
Olivia had " souls above buttons;" they 
iisdained the counter, and sighed for inde- 
pendence and a life of gentility. In their 
search for it, they became exposed to the 
shafts of scandal, so much so, that the 
more respectable part of the inhabitants 
had long declined their society. Mr. 
Sampson was fully alive to the situation 
of his offspring, and, when too late, was 
anxious to correct their folly. Unfortu- 

nately^ 
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jiatetyi he applied threats instead of per- 
suasions. The girls, true daughters of 
Eve, sought pleasure in contradiction ; the 
more the fbther commanded plainness of 
dress, the more they launched out in finerjr. 
On the arrival of the — ^th regiment at 
Newcastle, these fair vases were rapidly 
getting into the order of cracked pitchers. 
Design led the ladies to the daily parade ; 
destiny or accident (no matter which) led 
Lucretia to the arms of the lieutenant; 
and Sampson took especial care, as I have 
already made known, that when once in 
her arms, he should not escape from them. 
The honourable Charles Fitz-Eustace 
in his civil capacity, when he ascertained 
the departure of his former associates, 
b'ought the honourable Mrs. Fitz-Eustace 
and her sister. Miss Olivia Underproof, to 
their paternal mansion. The Underproof 
femily for a short time were happy-— all 
was mirth and glee; but poor Sampson 
early experienced the natural consequences 
of an unequal alliance — ^The gin-shop was 

no 



no longer fr fit sphere of action for an ho^ 
nounible^ and the sister of an honourable 
•v**Samp8on could not be always at bis post 
i^the money no longer flowed in its proper 
^h«nneL; the mercenary hirelings ccmvey* 
f4 part to their pockets, and suffered much 
vfihied and vahiable beverage to pass down 
throats unhallowed by a previous payment. 
Sampson remonstrated ; but to no pur- 
pose. Who was to put nobility in mind 
of its existence if it forgot itself? — " Then 
again/' said Sampson, *^ who is to mind 
my shop when I'm out of it myself?** 
Sampson pleaded to his honourable son-in« 
Iftw the profits of his trade. The honour- 
able Charles Fitz-Eustace was gained by 
the powerful argument ; he was of opinion 
that a man had almost as well serve gin 
9S gunpowder, particularly if he cast up 
the relative profits in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and found them out of all propor- 
tion in favour of the former. The mar- 
riage, in fact, removed all parties out of 
their proper places. The wife was bit by 

r 
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nobility — the sponse \itas stung hy com- 
Qidnality — paternal authority could hardly- 
preserve that peace which, with heads, 
were hourly in danger of being broken. 

But an eVent suddenly summoned the 
honolirable Charles Fitz-EuState from his 
adopted home : he obeyed the summons. 

In about six Weeks he returned. 

" Mr. Fitz-Eustace, your most obedient," 
Was the address of a townsman, as the 
hero descended from hi» chaise to re-enter 
Underproof HaU. 

" I fear, sir^ you are mistaken,** was the 
reply ; " i kubw of nio person beating the 
name of Fitz-Eustace, except the right 
honourable lord viscount Thirfield.'* 

^* I beg your lordship's pardon.** 
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wliich followed the first introduction ; but 
jas the state of the turnpike roads marks 
the improvement of a countr}% so the 
state trf* literature has marked the pro- 
gressive improvement of tlie age. Homer, 
we know, wrote in books ; but whether he 
was the inventor of the hookonian system 
is a point which will, it is to be feared, 
baffle the researches of the curious inde- 
fatigab.les or of the indefatigably curious. 
We are also in as great a doubt as to the 
first inventor of chapters ; but whoever 
he was he deserved well of his country, as 
he most undoubte^y laid the foundation* 
fiton« for that sublime improvement, the 
subdivision into volumes of equal dimen- 
sions« Such is now the moral state of 
perfectibility to which the operations of 
the pen are brought, that a writer has only 
to produce about one thousand duodecimo 
pages, to cut them into four equal porticHis, 
as near as may be, throwing in an odd 
page or two to one, and taking it from an- 
other, just as a chapter is more or less ad- 
vanced. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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Being a Chapter which could na where be placed 
80 zcell as in the Beginning of the Second Vo^ 
lume. 

VrXJR namesake of glorious memory, 
who viewed all nature with a mierosa^ic 
eye, has with his usual sagacity unfolded 
to the world the vast advantage of di- 
viding a work into book^, and of again 
dividing those books into ehapters. Un- 
questionably that course of proceeding 
must be allowed to have its merits, and 
might have been extremely well adapted 
to the age in which it was invented, and 
to the habits of reading and thinking 
VOL. II. B which 
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which, followed the first introduction ; but 
iis the state of the turnpike roads marks 
the improvement of a countrj", so the 
state of literature has marked the pro- 
gressive improvement of tlie age. Homer, 
we know, wrote in books ; but whether he 
was the inventor of the hoohonian system 
is a point which will, it is to be feared, 
baffle the researches of the curious inde- 
fatigaliles or of the indefatigably curious. 
We are also in as great a doubt as to the 
first inventor of chapters ; but whoever 
he was he deserved well of his country, as 
he most undoubte^y laid the foundation* 
ston€ for that sublime improvement, the 
subdivision into volumes of equal dimen- 
sions. Such is now the moral state of 
perfectibility to which the operations of 
the pen are brought, that a writer has only 
to produce about one thousand duodecimo 
pages, to cut them into four equal portions, 
as near as may be, throwing in an odd 
page or two to one, and taking it from an- 
other, just as a chapter is more or less ad- 
vanced. 
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isalled upon to start afresh. The conse- 
quences often were, that the reader felt so ' 
satisfied with one book, where nothing was 
left in suspense, that he felt no great inclina- 
tion to venture upon another. - But in thp 
present improved method, where the vo- 
lume is closed, not according to the matter 
but according to the numb^ of pages, the 
chances are always in favour of page 240 
falling upon a part of the work which only 
half tells what has passed, and leaves the 
jreader to guess at what is to fellow. By 
this* means many a person is induced to 
open a second volume that is heartily sick 
of the first, and so on to the close-^not 
from any expectation of pleasure perhaps, 
but simply from an endeavour to under- 
jfttand what he were first at the pains of 
perusing. 

By following this metliod, our first vo- 
lume breaks ofi* at a time wlien the reader 
.must take up the second, or the labour 
which he has bestowed in reading; the first 
will be totally lost to himself and his couor 

B 3 trv, 
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vided as so many baiting-places where he 
refreshes himself in the course of his day's 
journey, all that remains for us is to de- 
cide upon the use of volumes, which we 
declare to lie equivalent to that portion of 
a dramatic representation which is called; 
for what reason we know not, an act — and 
it may be as well determined now as at a 
future time, that four volumes are as essen- 
tially necessary to the harmony of a novel 
as are five acts to a tragedy or comedy ; 
and further, that all novels whose volumes 
are more or less in number ought to be 
considered as non-descripts, and treated 
accordingly. 

To the superficial observer the immense 
advantages of subdividing by the new sys- 
tem may not be so strikingly apparent as 
they must be to thenice distinguii^her of 
causes and ef&cts. Formerly, when it 
ivas the practice to write in books, each 
book was expected to contain a particular 
fMQFtion of the subject, which was to be 
brought to n dose before the reader was 

called 
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called upon to start afresh. The conse- 
quences often were, that the reader felt so ' 
satisfied with one book, where nothing was 
left in suspense, that he felt no great inclina- 
tion to venture upon another. - But in thp 
present improved method, where the vo- 
lume is closed, not according to the matter 
but according to the number of pages, the 
chances are always in favour of page 240 
falling upon a part of the work which only 
half tells what has passed, and leaves the 
;reader to guess at what is to fellow. By 
this : means many a person is induced to 
43pen a second volume that is heartily sick 
of the first, and so on to the close-^not 
from any expectation of pleasure perhaps, 
but simply from an endeavour to under- 
stand what he were . first at the pains of 
perusing. 

. By following this metliod, our first vo- 
lume breaks off at a time wlieai the reader 
.must take up the second, or the labour 
which he has bestowed in reading; the first 
will be totally lost to himself and his couur 

B 3 trv, 
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-toy, whidi, as the labour of every man is 
'the- property of the country, is a matter of 
jfiKiat'ilfliticifiali importance. 

We are perfectly aw^e that we have 
many pmnts before us to clear up, and 
il'hich, strictly speaking, ought to have 
beeu noticed in their chronological order ; 
but an adherence to order and regularity 
^ould have defeated the great end of rais- 
ing suspense. We might have told what 
had become of Edward Lawrence, the bro- 
ther of lady Beauchamp, and the fellow* 
collegian of Herbert. In point of feet, the 
mother is the only person we have got 
properly off our hands, and she was in^ 
deed the only person whom we could de- 
cently inter at so early a period of our his- 
tory. At the present moment of our writ- 
ing, we have a heroine before us who may 
be supposed to be about the age of five or 
six years, consequently she has at least 
ten or twelve to employ in some way or 
other, before she can come effectively 
upon the carpet, and lest it may be inquir- 
ed 



« 

£di ttrhether she had any competitor in beif 
Iieiress*ship on the part of a squalling forat 
of a brother, there would be no harm in 
mentioning that Gertrude's mother, from 
the early part of her residence at Beau- 
champ, had accustomed herself to the al- 
most daily exercise of traversing the park 
and purlieuiS of the estate upon the back of 
a pony. That her rambles might not be 
unattended, Simpson, although rather late 
in life, under tlie tuition of a steady groom,- 
beeame first a student, and then ai profes-' 
iSof) of equestrianism. Upcm the back of 
SSoth, who was begot by Drillness out 
ot Patience, grandam by Stupidity, the 
old gentleman performed the office of 
squire, to which, no less from inclination 
than from the desire of his friends, he had 
attached the part of principal almoner. 
But lest any one should imagine *that 
Simpson aspired ta the equestrian oi-der 
for the pleasure of lady Beauchamp's so- 
ciety, or for the distribution of alms, it is 
proper to state, that the old gentleman 

B 4 had 
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had become the puit^haser of a donkey of 
ttncommon beauty, which he intended 
tshould bear the body of his god-daughter, 
as soon as permission to that effect could 
be obtained from the higher powers — the 
Either and mother. 

Neither Herbert nor his wife much 
relished the idea of placing their hopes 
within the reach of danger. They had 
often remarked the antipathy which Simp- 
son had expressed against exposing his 
person to be carried by any legs but his 
own, and notwithstanding the purchase 
of the donkey, they conceived that they 
should be perfectly safe if they engaged 
to give the required permission whenever 
the old gentleman should evince such skill 
in hoi«emanship as should make him a fit 
companion and guardian to the donkey 
and its little burden. Simpson took tUem 
at their word, and by daily practice in 
the riding-house, arrived to such a pitch 
of perfection as to put Sloth into an ac- 
tual trot without any very great risk of 

falling. 
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Silling, Thus perfected from the. riding- 
liouse, he aspii-ed to a canter by the side 
of lady Beauciiatrip, aiid on his accom- 
plishing the opening of a gate without 
4lismountii\g, he claimed the reward of liis 
perseverance. 

Tlie^nkey had some tune before be 
come the object of the <M bachelor's at- 
i;ention, and one of the staUe^boys prepared 
it to bear petticoats upon its back without 
6tarting. Gertrude then commenced h^ 
noviciate m tlie iriding-hduse, and was 
placed in the saddle, one groom attending 
in the front and another in the rear, while, 
to make assurance doubly sure, the mo- 
ther Walked on one side and Simpson on 
the otfa^. In 4efiance of all these pre- 
cautions, however, Gertrude bit tb^ soft 
dust of the riding-house tnofre than once ; 
but she at last triumplied over ^all . diffi- 
culties, ^nd after eonsidecaMe ^practice was 
declared suffieiefttly versed in the know- 
ledge of tlie bndle tcf take part in l)he pe- 
jTOgrinations qf her j»other, under the no- 

b5 minal 
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rninal superintendance of her godfather, 
biit under the care of a trusty groom, who 
directed the motions of the donkey by a 
long rein.' > 

Sloth and his fiiend the donkey, in 
process of time, were only happy ii) the 
fioiciety of one another. Their riders, by 
incessant exertion, had arrived at such ft 
pitch of dexterity, that lady Beauchamp 
ventured to dismiss her fears for her 
daughter's safety/ and to consider that the 
attendance of the groom might be dis^ 
penscd with; and such was the high 
opinion she now entertained of Simpson's 
prowess, that without much hesitation, 
though not without great solicitation on 
liis part, she consented to place the long 
rein in his hand. Simpson, proud x>f his 
charge, afforded Gertrude every opportu- 
^nity of signalizing her courage and put- 
ting the donkey's mettle to the test. One 
day the long rein dropped by accident 
from Simpson's hand, and before he could 
iregain it, his god-daughter had taken ad- 
vantage 



vrmtage of her liberty, and by whispering 
or otherwise persuading the donkey to^ 
^ryx the speed of Sloth, she set oif at ia 
full gallop. Sloth, urged by the love of 
his friend, or by the whip* of his rider,, 
for we never could rightly ascertain which,, 
ipommenced a spirited pursuits For some . 
time lady Beauchamp was pleased at see^ 
ing the firmness with which the little 
Gerfrude kept her seatj and bade defiance 
to the utmost efforts of Simpsc^ to over- 
take her. On a sudden, to the astonish** 
ment and dismay of the anxious mother, 
the donkey and its rider disappeared, and 
in another second Sloth and the old gen^ 
tleman were equally iftvisible. Lady 
Beauchamp screamed and feinted: the 
groom came up in time to save his lady 
from fallings and lifted her from her horse ; 
then considering that the best way fot . 
him to act would be to ride to the Hall, it 
feeing the nearest liaMCable spot, for assist^ 
ance. In his hurry of relating his talei- 
sir Herbert %vas terrified by the supposed 

bG s loss 
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Herb^ in agony beheld his beloved wife 
in a state of the most imminent danger, 
Mihiterto that in which she had been 
placed a few months after their marriage. 
SiBopsoa was distracted, taking upon \m» 
self all the blame of the unfortunate affair, 
and condemning all the horses and asses 
in the kingdom to the Iwttomless pit. 

Sir Herbert lost his son,, but his wife- 
recovered. He had still reason to offcT 
up his thanksgiving to that power which' 
inight have taken her to himself as well 
as the child. Simpson had causes for re- 
gret which he had not divurged: he had 
hoped to hail a future sir Herbert, for, in 
that case, he thought his little Gertrude 
would be more his own than if she had 
remained the sole heiress to her father's 
wealth. 

. Simpson and Gertrude could by iw 
means agree on their respective accounts 
of the transaction— Simpson declaring 
that he had full command of Sloth, while 
Gertrude remarked, that when they both 

descended 
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godfather. The donkey was regaling him- 
self with a thistle, while Slotli, with his 
rider's wig and hat, lay extended upon the 
ground. * 

The servants helped Sloth upon hisr 
legs. He was fortunately the only one of 
the party who had sustained much in- 
jury^ £pr he had unluckily come into con- 
tact with the whed of an empty cart 
which had been left at the bottom of the 
pit, and which, althou^ it had broken 
his fall, had completely stunned him. The 
father clasped his child with rapture, and 
after tenderly inquiring into the wotmds 
of Simpson, hurried her to the house, to 
cheer and comfort the distracted mother* 

On his return to the HalJ^ he found that 
lady Beauchsunp had be^n taken to her 
chamber in a most alarming state. The 
si^ht of her child, free from injury, in 
some measure calmed her agitated mind ; 
but the effects of the shock w<ere more 
than her delicate frame could bear. The 
medical attendants were summoned^ and 

Herbert 
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Elerb^ in agony beheld his beloved wife 
[n a state of the most imminent danger, 
umilar to that in which she had been 
placed a few months afiter their marriage. 
3iHipsoa was distracted, taking upon him^ 
lelf all the blame of the unfortunate affair, 
md condemning all the horses and asses 
n the kingdom to the Iwttomless pit. 

Sir Herbert lost his son,, but his wife- 
•ecovered. He had still reason to offer 
jp his thanksgi\^ng to that power which' 
night have taken her to himself as well 
is the child. Simpson had causes for re- 
rpet which he had not divurged: he had 
loped to hail a future sir Herbert, for, in 
;hat case, he thought his little Gertrude 
vould be more his own than if she had 
'emained the sole heiress to her father's 
vealth. 

Simpson and Gertrude could by no^ 
neans agree on their respective accounts 
tf the transaction— Simpson declaring 
hat he had full command of Sloth, while 
3ertrude remarked, that when they both 
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idesirable; and, among them/ one of the 
most prominent is the advantage to sue* 
ceeding generations, in having their dead 
scenes embellished with living portraits* 
To any one who is not a decided book- 
worm, diere wants something to qualify 
those ponderous loads of still-life : inde- 
pendent of this, only let us consider the 
benefits to be derived by the country at 
large^ in a commercial point of view, by 
the multiplication of editions ; for while 
the dead scenes are unalterable, the living 
portraits must be changed with levery new 
»ca 

What a trade, under a proper manage- 
ment, might in this way be carried on in 
the world of letters ! and, at an after time, 
the counties might squabble together as 
to which had the credit of producing the 
wisest man, and which had the luck of ex- 
hibiting the greatest fool; for, depend upon 
it, not one of them will content them- 
selves with the second-best— but, when 
driven from the pre-eminence of wisdom^ 

will 



vHi adopt the iSatom; maxim, of '* better 
to rei^ in hell than serve in heaven," 
and, hurled from one point of superiority, 
vffl stoutly grapple for the other. 
- It was not firom any motive of personal 
respect to his lordship that the viscount 
has been brought upon the tapis; but in 
writing a book, yclept a novel, to have 
g^ven love no share in the business would 
have been worse than sacrilege. It so 
happens, however, that, except in cases of 
looking-glasses, where people fdill in love 
with themselves, twa persons are a& ne- 
cessary, as three are awkward, in the busi- 
ness; therefore, unless we had intended 
Gertrude, our heroine, t© have descended 
unloving and unloved to the grave, it is? 
highly proper that we provide her with a 
hero. 

In this point we take great credit to our- 
selves; for, in tie generality of works of 
this description, you can plainly see tlie 
parties comfortablj- married and settled, 
before you have read over ten leaves^ 

whereas 
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iSedrable; and, among fhiem/one of the 
most prominent is the advantage to sue* 
ceeding generations, in having their dead 
scenes embellished with living portraits. 
To any one who is not a decided book- 
worm, diere wants something to qualify 
those ponderous loads of still-life : inde- 
pendent of this, only let us consider the 
benefits to be derived by the country at 
large, in a commercial point of view, by 
the midtiplication of editions •, for while 
the dead scenes are unalterable, the living 
portraits must be changed with vyery new 
j^ce. 

What a trade, under a proper manage^ 
ment, might in this way be carried on in 
the world of letters ! and, at an after time, 
the counties might squabble together as 
to which had the credit of producing the 
wisest man, and which had the luck of ex- 
hibiting the greatest fool; for, depend upon 
it, not one of them will content them- 
selves with the second-best — ^but, when 
driven from the pre-eminence of wisdom,. 

will 



wHl adopt &e Satanic maxim, of " betiter 
to reign in heH than serve in heaven," 
and, hurled irom one point of superiority, 
wffl stoutly grapple for the other. 
- It was not &om any motive of peFsond. 
respect to his lordship that the viscount 
has been brought upon the tapig; but in 
writing a book, yclept a novel, to liave 
^ven love no share in the business would 
have been worse than sacrilege. It so 
happens, however, that, except in cases of 
looking-glasses, where people fell in love 
with themselves, twa persons are tut &e' 
cessary, as three are awkward, in the busi- 
ness; therefore, unless we had intended 
Gertrude, our heroine, to liave deseended 
unloving and unloved to the grave, it is 
highly proper that we provide her with a 
hcT:>. 

In this point we take groat credit to our- 
selves; for, in tl e generality of works of 
this descriptien, you can plainly see the 
parties comfortably married and settled, 
before you have read over ten leaves, 
whereas 
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Whereas we have made some encroachment 
upon the second volume, and we can defy 
you, or even the man who first discovered 
crim. con. in the moon, to tell whether our 
heroine shall be married at alL If she is 
to be married, it must be allowed that a 
iiusband is a necessary ingredient, useless 
-as some wives are apt to consider them. 
Now that being the Case, and supposing that 
Miss Gertrude Beauchamp was not doom- 
ed to be the conductor of apes, where was 
she so likely to meet an object on whom 
to b(^«tow her affections, as among those 
with whom her family was in the habits 
of associating? 

We do not want to be told that, as lord 
Thirfield had only two daughters, he 
could have very little to. do in the afiair; 
and after what has been said of his lord^ 
ship, it may probably be said, that to 
marry into such a family would be an act 
disgraceful to the respectable and respect^ 
ed Beauchamps. -Besides this, we should 
not wonder i^ in these times of popular 

commotion^ 
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commoticm, we were to be accused of hdld^ 
thg up hereditary rank to ridicule, upon 
the plea that the commonalty have at 
ready inclination enough to sneer at their 
^uperiws in rank and fortune— Perhaps so, 
but the man who has ofdy lineage to boast 
of must be satisfied' with the exclusive ad- 
vantages he c^rives from itr A noble &- 
mily rises from small beginnings; it hv 
creases in strength and consequence, until 
the existence of its brightest ornament : it 
then gradually recedes from its eTbvatK>n, 
until it dwindles away in the sands of ex- 
tinction^ like the Rhine in the sands of 
Holland. It was sufficient for Commodus 
that he was the son of Faustinar— there was 
no necessity for any real relationship to 
Aurelius; nor does it follow, that a// the 
present race of nobles should have actual 
claims upon the present stock. The ru- 
ling passions of men are various; but whenu 
you see a duke in the cellar, a marquis im^ 
the kitchen, an earl ui the stable, a vis^ 
count in the pantry, and a baron in thc^ 

^dog — 
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-Underproof will only be known as Miss 
OUvia D'Unrof, Of lady Tfeirfield and 
her husband, we need only . say that the 
first, was the veriest shrew in existence, 
and the second a perfect pattern of hen- 
pecked devotedness. If we sum up by 
saying that the two daughters were the 
heiresses of all their mothai^s diapnois of 
-person and disposition, we may consider 
the sketch as fully complete. 
* One ixK)ming, as the Beauchamp party 
were making their tedious round of morn- 
ing visits, they drove up to the hall-4oor 
of Loiighton House, at the moment whefi 
lady Thirfield was bestowing a volley of 
the most virulent ^buse on a fine-looking 
lad, about ten years of age, who stood 
trembling with terror, occasionally casting 
an eye of supplication towards a strapping 
fellow, about six feet high, who stood by 
the lady, with a thick cane in his hand, 

" My dear lady B^udiamp !" exclaimed 
tlie viscountess, as the visitor deseexiided 

from 
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g|e Uessedness. Many eli^ble offers had 
been made to her, but she had constantly 
dedined uniting her CaAe, where a seat in 
the upper-house was wanting. To the 
nobility she was not a sufficient bait, and 
the gentry were beneath her — she formed 
one of the many instances of the effect^ 
of an unequal marriage in one part of a 
&mily, whidi sets all the rest agog. Mr. 
Sampson Underproof had dq)arted this 
Itfe before his son-in-law had established 
his residence at Loughton ; there was no- 
thing therefore to prevent Miss Olivia 
from effacing the marks of a low origin, 
as far as a change of name would go, Ajs 
har &ther*s &mily was confined to herself 
and sister, and was of no vef^ great note 
in the coimtry which had the honour of 
producing them, they resolved to seek the 
influence of a kinder dime. 
. The name of Underproof was not only 
vulgar, but tliorough English : D'Unrof 
was much prettier, and betrayed a foreign 
ongm ; for the future, then. Miss Olivia 

Underproof 
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and the second a perfect pattern of hen- 
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pecked devotedness. If we sum up by 
saying that the two daughters were tli'e 
heiresses of all their mothai^s diarms of 
:person and disposition, we may consider 
the sketch as fully complete. 
• One 0K)ming, as the Beauchamp party 
were making their tedious round of morn- 
ing visits, they drove up to the l)all*door 
of Loiighton House, at the moment whep 
lady Tliirfield was bestowing a volley of 
the most virulent ^buse on a fine-looking 
lad, about ten years of age, who stood 
trembling with terror, occasionally casting 
an eye of supplication towards a strapping 
fellow, about six feet high, who stood by 
the lady, with a thick cane in his hand. . 

" My dear lady Beaudiamp !" exclaimed 
the viscountess, as the visitor descei^ded 
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"bom the carriage, " I am so happy to see 
you ! John, take this imp of h — ^11 to the 
stable, and don't let me hear his noise: 
give it to him soundly ! — Su: Herbert, 
your servant — ^this is a treat indeed !" 

** Indeed, my lady,** cried the poor boy, 
in the laoBt piteous accents, •* it was not 
me !— indeed I am innocent !" 

" Butler !" roared out the virago, " take 
him away ! — you know my orders.'* 

" What is the matter, lady Thirfield ?*• 
inquired the baronet ; " I fear, fixMn your 
being so discomposed, something serious 
has happened.'* 

** A little wretch, belon^g to nobody, 
whom lord Thirfield has brought up from 
charity !" answered the peeress ; " it is ia 
pity he is not dead, for he'll certainly be 
hanged. But where's the good Mr. Simp- 
son ? I thought I saw him get out of the 
carriage." 

While the party are taking their pkces 
in the ^b«wing*room, we will just take a 
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, ^U lord Thirfield your fother?^ 

Lord Thirfield came up at the moment^ 
liaving been dispatched by hui rib^ to 
pe^JwticB^ as she cdled it, don^ Upcm the 
boy. 

His lordslup made a lowl)OfVF to Simp- 
son. 

The latter, ^itliout retuiiiing it,, abruptly 
asked who the boy was. 

His lordship hesitatin^y stammered 
out that he was a child of charity. 
*^ Then you have no claims on him ?*[ 
'^ YeS'^-'^that is^not absolute claims^'' 
Are you his fo^er?** 
No, ca?tainly not** 

What do you mean to do with him?'* 
Whatever my lady Thirfidd pleases." 
Well tlien, as he belongs to nobody, 
he shall bdong to me ; and. if he chooses to 
go with me, dare any body hinder him, 
unless they can prove a Other's right ?" 

His lordship begged ^unpson on bo ac- 
count ta take a. step which would inMi. 

c a bly 
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J^Bift^fA on \h/^ \^^f £>r ^ our hearty 

Simpi;oji^> bjenevQlent heart shuddered 
1^ ii!!|kfit he beard. 

The butler was in the act of commen- 
0i||iig h^ operations, when the old man held 
l^fK^c t^p ypUft^d hand, and insisted on the 
boy's instant lelecvse, exclaiming — " You, 
itfi^/eiMeg.it%;can have no right to be his 
corrector, and, by Qo^! as^ l9ng as I can 
ttand (}^ my ^g% the boy shall not receive 
a-bkjw !• — Ar^ yoy innocent^ my boy ?'* 

" Yes, sir, indeed I am !'* 

^.yriiD is your feth^r and mother ?'* 

" I never knew them, sir ; I never re* 
ooHiectaiiy lihiiig bat being about here.'- 

** J9o «you ^ant to go away ?'* 

^^'Ko, 'Sir,''- said the bqtleiv &owBing on 
the boy, " nobody can be usedbetter.*^ 

The boy held 'down hifis bead* 

''.Release himi ihatantly t. and. nows sir» 
do yoii march to a distance; TeUpie^my 
boy, wffl yo^j go away ?'* ^ 

•^ I diire not, sir.^ 

■ '-VI ■' *f Is 
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^ Ig lord ThirfieW your father ?*• 

Lord Thirfield came up at thia moment^ 
liaving been dispatefaed by hit rib> to 
fie^Jwtice^ as she called it, don^ UpcHi Hie 
boy. 

His lordship made a IowImiiw to Simp- 
son. 

The latter, without retuming it,, abruptly 
asked who the boy was. 

His lordship hesitatin^y stammered 
out that he was a child of charity. 

'^ Then you have na claims on him ?[ 

^^ YeS'^that is^not absolute daims*"* 

" Are you his fe^her?** 

^* No, c^ftainly not** 

" What do you mean to do.with him?'* . 

'* Whatever my lady Thirfidd jdeases.'' 

^ Well then, as. he belongs to nobody, 
he shall belong to me ;. and. if he chooses to 
go with me, dare any body hinder him^ 
unlesp they can prove a Other's light ?" 

His lordship begged !^i]a|>SQn on na ao- 
count ta take a« step which would inMii. 

c S bly 
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biy rouse fhe anger of lady Thirfield, who 
took a particular interest in the boy. 
' •• Then,** said Simpson, " her ladyship 
inill feel real pleasure in seeing him well 
treated. Come, my lad." 

•* Youll walk into the house, Mr. 
Simpson ? Lady Thirfield ^" 

*• — Will be better pleased if I do not 
What's your name, my boy ?* ' - 

" Arthur, sir." 

•' Then, Arthur, let's be off; we can 
walk to Beauchamp." 

The old gentleman and his new charge 
proceeded on their route, while his lord- 
ship, in the utmost dismay, went to inform 
her ladyship. 

Lady Thirfield was pouring out fresh 
regrets at the absence of Simpson, when 
the narrative of her spouse turned the 
channel of her thoughts, and, with them^ 
the course of her conversation. Her rage 
instantly became ungovernable ; his lord- 
ship not only felt the influence of her 

tongue, 
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tongue, but of her hands. Her abuse of 
Simpson was beyond all bounds of deeeA* 
cy, and she at last proceeded to sudi a 
length, that the old gentleman's friends 
could not avoid interfering ; they ven- 
tured to urge the kind intention of the 
old gentleman in relieving them from an 
unpleasant burden. 

The last expression added fuel to fire ; 
she turned her abuse upon Simpson's apo- 
logists, who, to avoid further altercation, 
thought proper to withdraw. They sin- 
jcerely pitied the boy, but were still sur- 
prised at the conduct of Simpson : a pro- 
vision for an orphan could, however, be 
easily made, and it only added a fresh 
proof to the many they had already expe- 
rienced of the warmth of his heart. 

The intention of further continuing the 
visit was abandoned : they directed the 
coachman to drive home, hoping to 
take up the old gentleman by the way ; 
but he had taken the nearest path across 

c 3 the 
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/a zrAtcA is introducedthe Episode of the Pig and 

the Cabbages. 

• • • ■ • 

iSiMMON and Arthur were not long bdbse 
they ' made their appearance, for on thdt 
way to Beauehamp they were overtaken 
T)y a return postchaise, which set them 
down at the park gates soon after sir Her- 
bert and his lady had driven through^ At 
they proceeded from Loughton Grange to 
Arthur's new home, Simpson endeavour- 
ed to obtain from his companion some in- 
formation as to whom he belonged; but the 
boy was unable to satisfy him further than 
that his name was Arthur Manfred — that 

he 



He \m heeh IftmgU ti^i froth iM time 6f 
his earlieM; i^^cbllectioh by afi 6ld ^onikh 
T^ho lived at Lioughtbii, stud ^t at her 
SeAth^ nhbut ihiree years before, he had 
been taken into the great house, where fife 
Md b^^ obhstahtly treated with the great- 
est cruelty, itt partichilar by lady Thirfield" 
herself, who had cbh&ighed hitti to the care, 
#hich included the correctioh, 6f the biit- 
lei* before mentioned; he had ho know- 
ledge whatever df his parents j nor hM he 
a firiend in the World, unless the family he^ 
had left could be das^ undeir ttekt apjtel- 
latioh. 

- Simpson led his little friend into the 
presence of sir Herbert and lady Beau- 
6bftm}y, who had hardly filiished lavishing^ 
thei? caresses lipoh the little Gertrude, the 
reward oif iVhose good behavioUt during 
thieir abserlce Was a large piece of pliim- 
cak4 wliitii, titider the good management 
Af her parents^ was a rarity. Sitflpsbh, see- 
iftg what was going forwards^ forgot Ar- 
thur for a mom^t, and ran to his little 

c 4 playfellow 
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pIa3rfeIiowto daim his portion of the cake ; 
the child sought fw refuge from her mo* 
therms doak, from which the god&ther fare* 
tended to exert his strength to disknlgei 
h^r. 

.. During this petty warfare, the poor boy* 
stood motionless, his countenance confus-y 
ed and cast down, but not suffidently so ta 
prevent sir Herbert fitmi viewing with 
pleasure the traces of a noble mind and in* 
genuous disposition. He anxioudy wait* 
ed for Simpson to give him some explana- 
tion of his motives and conduct ; but poor 
Arthur was forgotten, and it was not un- 
til Gertrude cried for mercy that Simpson 
desisted from his persecution. He thea 
suddenly recollected himself, and taking 
the boy by the hand, led him forwards, 
recounting in a feeling manner the suffer* 
ings which the poor lad had undergone, 
and the inhuman punishment he had re*, 
cently escaped. . No persons could more, 
properly appredate benevolence, and com* 
passionate distress, than sir Herbert and hisi 

wife: 
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.wife : in the school of adversity they had 
experienced botli, and their hearts were 
cast in too fine a mould to permit the les- 
sons to be obliterated from their minds by 
a &vourable change of circumstances. A 
silent tear trickled down the cheek of Ar- 
thur, unobserved by all but Gertrude, who 
had listened to the tale with eager atten^^ 
tion — the cake suspended in the hand, the 
mouth open, and the eyes directed to the 
object pf the narrative. The tear was too 
much for her — ^it was as yet the only way 
by which she could estimate the miseries 
of her fellow-creatures; the pearly drop 
startled in both her eyes — ^her little heart 
palpitated and was almost bursting; but 
she found relief — ^her cake was all she had 
to bestow — ^in an instant the cake was in 
Arthur's hmid, and Gertrude's face was hid 
in the front of her mother's gown. 

Arthur had received the cake without 
being conscious of what he was doing, but 
soon recollecting himself, was anxious ta 
return it. ; ^> 

C5 "No, 
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• •^ No, my boy,"^ said Simpson, •* a gift 
from the hand of kindness^ will degrade no 
one. But come, Pll answer for your wel- 
come, and now we*ll see what the house^ 
keeper^ room will afford. You may well 
hide your face, you little monkey; if y oil 
come near me for this month to come» 
yottv lips shall pay for H. Pll leave your 
mother to el)rrect you, while I see whaf 
etn be done for Arthur." 

Simpson took the boy and consigned 
him to the care of the housekeeper, with 
itsict charge that he should be tmted 
with every pos^ble attention. His pre- 
possesnng appearance was of itself a suffi« 
oieiit; recommendation, as^ the outline of 
Ids sttHy, and the circumstances which oc- 
casioned Simpson to interfere in his behall^ 
ttad been communicated by the servants 
who accompanied the party to Loughton^ 
aind had'pfeparedthedbmestid^topity tiie 

r 

unfortunate youth. The housekeeper re^ 
eeived- hun with- cheerfulness, and Simpk 
sou returned to the sitting-room in atlthe 

enjoyment 
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ehjoyihent of setf-approbationi* He thert 
joined the happy father and mother iii 
their commendations of the amiable chilrf, 
biri praise only increasied the fllUhess of 
little Gertrude's heart : in pity they de- 
sisted, and leaving her tq the care of her 
attendant, the party consic^red what waii 
to be done with Arthur. 

Simpson was fo^ proceeding at once in 
a summary tnanner ; sir Herbert waa of 
opinion that they should not decide with* 
out due consideration. It was^ he thought, 
A^essary to discoyer,- acf far as possible, 
whMher any person had either legal or na* 
tural claims^ upon the b6y. Besides, he 
iJOriceived that lord Thirfield would have 
jait I'^ason to be offended with' his inter- 
ftrence irt the coticems of his finttily : at 
though. the inhabitants of Beauchanlp did 
libfr entertain ahy very extfeordihary* re- 
iSpect for thjeirjiieiid^ at LoughtonGifeunge, 
ye€ the usa^e of the world required a 
degi^ 6f atethtion to the law* of ^u 
qiiette. 1-he educdtioh of a boy, hi point' 

c6 of 
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of expence, could be of little ^consequence 
either to sir Herbert or to Simpson, but 
their undertaking it in this instance would 
-have operated as a reproach upon his late 
titled protectors* Simpson instantly saw 
the justness of the reasonings and felt almost 
sorry that he had interfered at all, but in 
this he was comforted by the recollection 
of his motives. Liady Beauchamp pro- 
posed that her husband should go on the 
ensuing day to Loughton, with a view of 
explaining the reasons which had operated 
upon Simpson's mind in interfering in the 
boy's behalf. This, she said, he might do 
with a good . grace, assuming that lady 
Thirfield must have been ignwant of the 
boy's treatment in general, and particularly 
on the pcotsion which Simpson had wit* 
nessed. 

In the evening sir Herbert sent for Ar-* 
thur to his study, that he might learn on 
what footing he had been placed in the 
family at Loughton. He had observed 
that th^ boy's dress was better than is cus^ 

tomary 
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jtomary with those who are either in a me- 
nial capacity, or designed to be so; and 
yet too mean for a dependent on nobility. 
To breed up a foimdling was not like the 
usual acts of lady Thirfield ; but if he was 
the child of charity, it was a species of 
charity inconsistent with every generous 
feeling: the boy's education had been 
wholly neglected, and the only progress 
he had made was simply in reading, which 
he had learnt with the assistance of one of 
the footmen. He was by no means defi- 
cient in ideas, and appeared to possess a 
very considerable quickness of compre- 
hension, but his spirits seemed to be com- 
pletely subdued by the harshness of his 
treatment. After some conversation^ which 
did not increase the information already 
given, Arthur was again dismissed to the 
housekeeper, and sir Herbert returned to 
his friends, still more at a loss than before 
a3 to the course to be adopted. Simpson 
put the question at rest for the present by 
proposing that the decision should be left 

to 



to the consequences of a tiighCs ieBe&- 
tion. 

Gertrude's first thoughts on awaking in 
the morning were on the poor boy to whom 
she had ^ven her cake. She was impa- 
tient to know if he still was ctying, and 
begged that he might accompany her in 
the walk before break&st, which she was 
daily in the habit of taking round the plea^ 
stire-grounds in siearch of health. Arthtrt 
was summoned, and Gertrude e^rerted all 
her importance in doing the hoilours to A 
rtranger; she led him to her favourite 
seats, pointed out to him the most beau- 
tiful flowers, and by the force of her prat^ 
fie, infused a degree of cheerfuhiessf into 
the countenance of the care-worn yoathl 
To be treated with kindness and familia- 
iity had never been his lot ; it was then 
BO wonder that the application^ of them; 
even from a dhild, should oc^sa^otiT th# 
inost grateful seAsations in hisr bi'^a^ 
Gertrude was anxious to afford hin^ amuse- 
ment-^Ardiur ww not only wHUng ta rei 

ceive 
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or Herbert observed that Arthur yvas, 
without exception, the most noble-look* 
ing boy he had ever beheld — " He would^ 
be an honour,'' he added, " to any one." 
Lady Beauchamp had viewed him with 
equal delight, but her sensations were 
mingled with regret ; she lamented that 
she had no son to inherit her husband's 
virtues as well as his property. Herbert 
saw the rising sigh, and aware of what was 
the occasion of it, forbore to enlarge on the 
boy's merits; but Simpson now found him-^ 
self at liberty to make use of bis tongue, 
which he did, chiefly to applaud himself for 
his penetration and discernment. With 
Simpson lady Beauchamp could join ; his 
praise did not inflict that pang which seiz- 
ed her when the same expressions fell from 
her husband's lips. The conference closed 
with the trio agreeing that every latitude 
should be given to the boy to work his 
way in the world, and as the first step to 
it, it was determined that every opportu- 
nity should be allowed him to make up 

for 



for losl tiri»— ^ % life for it," si^d §ira|iu 
ft*, •* in two yekrti there will be ho defi- 
dericy perceptible* 

« fiut lolrd "Thirfield f said sir Hfert)ert; 

«* — .Mdy go to the ottly place he is fit 
ftjTj^'cried Simpson. 

•* But decency requires that tve i^hould 
tonsult h m,** said the baronet " I shall 
certainly rrde over to Loughton this moro^ 
ing, if it is only for form's sake.'* 

'* t)o/' rejoined Simpson ; " and if hisr 
lordship chooses to part with the boy, wef 
will take him ; ahd if he refuses, whjr w^ 
will still take him : so that I think yoil 
had better convey to him our deteriliiria- 
tion, that he may please himself ift the 
choice.'* 

Lady Beauchamp smiled, but directed a 
look towards her husband, which he con- 
Stnied into her desire of conciliating lord 
lind lady Thirfield, if possible ; for the 
manner of Simpson convinced her that 
there was little hope of the latter aban- 
doning his bargain. The party separated j 

lady 
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cations, which, strange to say, she th(^tight 
by no means unbecoming in the possessoi" 
of A fcMtiinc or the bearer of a title. Simp- 
son prepared to take his customary round 
on foot among his pensioners, for since the 
Sand-pit affair he had adhered to his fotmct 
determination of trusting only to his own 
legs. He called for Arthur to accompany 
him, but on Gertrude sending down word 
that she could not spare him, he' said— ^ 
* Mighty fine. Miss !" and departed alone. 
It being the day of the week which sir 
Herbert expressly devoted to his^ duty a^ 
a magistrate, he retired to the justice-roonl 
to receive complaints and heal dissensions, 
to the great annoyance of the neighbour- 
ing attomies, whom, in his capacity of 
peace-maker-general, he had managed to 
deprive of the best part of their business. 
Woe be to the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country who did not bend to the 
just fiat of sir Herbert Beauchamp, th^ 

protector of the poor and the friend of 

mankind I 
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maiiltind ! Happy the region blessed \nih 
an individual possessed of ^rank to com- 
xnand respect, of ability to dispense jus« 
tioe, of a dispofiition to inquire into dis* 
tresses, and of a willingness to relieve them ! 
Sir Herbert was detained much longer 
than ordinary in endeavouring to adjust a 
dispute between two neighbouring far- 
mers respecting the trespass of the snout' 
of a pig belonging to one of the parties, 
upon the cabbage-garden of the other. 
An old grudge had long subsisted in the 
mind of the cabbage gentleman against the 
proprietor of the pig, 'and although the 
snout was the only part which could be 
proved to have been on the premises, it 
was alleged that he had destroyed cab- 
bages beyond numbeh An attorney had 
been applied to in the first instance by 
Cabbage, who strongly recommended an 
action against Pig ; but Pig luckily being 
of a cooler temperament, challenged his 
adversary to a discussion on the merits of 
the case before his wors^Jp sir Herbert 

Beauchamp. 
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hamp. By declining to accept the 
fige, Cabbage well knew that he 
I not only expose himself to ill-will 
r his neighbours, but such was the 
pinion everywhere entertained of sir 
3rt, that his refusal of such an arbitra^ 
rould have condemned his cause at 
n the minds of a jury. Cabbage had 
d at the sceAe of actions-accompanied 
'. Scout, his legal adviser, who, on the 
f his client, opened the case in form, 
ras proceeding in a most florid ha* 
e, when he was interrupted by the 
, who simply asked if he had been a 
ss to the swinish ravages ? On his 
ng in the negative, sir Herbert re- 
id the pleasure of his absence, more 
ularly as the pig was not provided 
so able an advocate: but sir Her- 
ad not properly appreciated the cha- 
of Cabbage. In the absence of 
» he persisted in his ti^e, and pbsti- 

■ 

' refused to listen to any other terms 

than 
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.r • 

.tlw) a fiiU compensation for all the c^ 
.bages claimed to have teen de troyed* 
Pig, ai^ admirer of justice, was in no waf 
^disposed to sanction injustice, and as obsti* 
satelj^ refused to be responsible for more 
damage than the snout alone could have 
occasioned; and he stoutly maintained that 
<the snout could not eat the cabbages, uu- 
tess it was attended by the legs and the 
other parts essential to the carcase of an 
animal Sir Herbert in vain attempted to 
reconcile the combatants, but so wagh* 
ty a matter could not be so readily ar- 
ranged* Tired, however, by his fruitless 
endeavours, he promised to give the cauise 
a full hearing on that day week, when Fig 
might procure an opponent to Scout, and 
thus, if they chose it^ run themselves headr 
long into ruin. This was effectual, and Cab* 
bage proposed that they should toss up whe* 
ther thp damages should be rated at a.pot of 
beer or nothing. Pi^ was the viator, and 
£»: thi$ fiQthinff were all the parties en- 
gaged 



g9ged for three hours, to their re^pectivQ 
annoyance, and, what wfts^ still wov^e, to 
the ii^ uf cjbciT tim^. 



chaptPer IV. 

Suggesting the Propriety of finding out son^e new 
Plan of writing Htsfuries and compiling Ft^ 
mily Annah. 

That the conduct of sir Herbert Beau- 
champ, in thus attendhig to a trifle, may 
not degrade him in tlie eyes of tlie wise 
and learned, it might be neces^aiy, per- 
haps, to enter into a succinct account of 
tJie tedious duties of a peace-maker ; but 
as sir Herbert could not be classed among 
the fools of the creation, and was , paore- 
pver.a peace-maker, to a)l intents and 
p\urppses, the only effectual way of accom- 
plishing the ends he had^ip view was to 

adapt 
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.than a full compensation ibr all the calh 
.bages claimed to have been de tro}^ed» 
Fig, an admirer of justice, was in no vr^f 
^disposed to sanction injustice,, and as obsti^ 
nately refused to be responsible for more 
damage than the snout alone could have 
occasioned; and he stoutly maintained that 
^he snout could not eat the cabbages^ uiv 
tess it was attended by the legs and the 
other parts essential to the crease of an 
animal Sir Herbert in vain attempted to 
reconcile the combatants, but so wd^ih 
ty a matter could not be so readily ar- 
ranged. TSreds however, by his fruitier 
endeavours, he promised to give the cause 
a full hearing on that day week, when Fig 
might procure an opponent to Scout, and 
thus, if they chose it^ run themselves headr 
long into ruin. This was effectual, and Cab- 
bage proposedthat they should toss up whe- 
ther thp damages should be rated at a.pot of 
beer or nothing. Fi^ was the viator, and 
fox: thi$ mthWig were all the parties en- 
gaged 
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. The party alighted, md weye ocmducted 
to lady Beaachamp's sitting-room. Ma- 
tilda soon after made her appearance, an4 
was overwhelmed with congratulattdis of 
all descriptions. 

*^ My dear lady Beaucbamp, how charm- 
ingly you look to-day J Now we are come 
to-day» purposely to bring Jane ^md An- 
nabella to .visit the sweet little Gertrude-*- 
where is the little angel ?*• 
. The two honourable misses weref con- 
ducted to the • play-room, where they 
found Gertrude, by no means pleased with 
the interruption, ' not having yet exposed 
to Arthur above one-half of the .stock of 
a'adties with which the fondness of her 
godfather had supplied her, nor 'was her 
little tongue half tired in explaining to 
the wondering boy their various uses. 
The new visitors eyed thfi &rmer inmate 
of Loughton (crra^ige with at! eye of scorn, 
which made the poor lad shrink within 
himself, and roused the feelings of disgust 
in the mind of Gertrude. . 

VOL. II. D « Arthur," 
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i'^ *• Arthur,** said Jane, " how dare you 
-itay in the room with my sister and me ? 
iwhy dont you go ?'* 

Itbe poor boy deposited upon the table 
a heap of toys, wliich Gertrude had placed 
•qpon his lap, and was preparing to obey 
commands to which he had been long ac- 
customed. In his hurry to go out, his 
•foot accidentally trod upon a little tumbler, 
andxbroke it in pieces. 

" Look at that clumsy fool !*• said An- 
nabella ; " see what a pretty thing he has 
destroyed — I wish our butler had him, he 
would make him remember it." 

^ I am sure Arthur is not clumsy," said 
Gertrude ; " and your butler is a brute, to 
use him as he has tione !— Arthur, don't 
you go." 

" Indeed, Miss Beauchamp, we can't 
think of sitting down while he is in the 
room ; lady Thirfield never permit? us." 
: ^ And my mamma has taught me how 
to treat visitors — and Arthur has been with 
me all day." 

The 



Tli€ party alighted* md w«fe ocmducted 
to lady Beaachamp*3 sitting-room. Ma- 
tilda soon after made her appeaiBnoe, aii4 
was ov^whelmed with congratulattdis of 
all descriptions. 

♦* My dear lady Beauchamp, how charm- 
ingly you look to-day I Now we Bie come 
to-day» purposely to bring Jane ^uad An- 
nabella to .visit the sweet little Gertrude~- 
where is the little angel ?*• 
. . The two honourable misses weref con- 
ducted to the • play-room, where they 
found Gertrude, by no means pleased with 
the interruption, not having yet exposed 
to Arthur above one-half of the .stock of 
jaujdes with which the fondness of her 
god&ther had supplied her, nor 'was her 
little tongue half tired in explaining to 
the wondering boy their various uses. 
The new visitors eyed 'tltp former inmate 
of Loughton GtamgQ with all eye of scom» 
which made the poor lad shrink within 
himself, and roused the feelings of di^st 
in the mind of Gertrude. 

VOL. II. D "Arthur," 
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^' I oould call lady Beauchamp mamma 
myseli^ but I was always frightened when 
I saw lady Thiifield." 

The party in the play-room got into 
high words. Gertrude would not yield 
her father^s dignity to the privilege of the 
peerage, with which fate, or something else, ' 
had endowed lord Thirfield. All sides 
iqypealed to Arthur, who found himself 
obliged to acknowledge that, in the esti- 
mation of the servants at Thufield, the 
only beings with whom he had held any 
intercourse, a viscount was a personage of 
fer more consequence than "a baronet. 

Miss Annabella declared that she had 
always looked ^pon Arthur as a clever 
boy, while Gertrude insisted that Arthur 
had not known her papa long enough to 
be a judge. 

While this, and a great deal more, pass- 
ed in the play-room, transactions of an 
equally important nature pa$sed in the 
drawing-room, and we cannot but consi- 
der it as truly lamentable, in this age of 

discovery. 
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^isoovery,^ when wheels will run two tihou-* 
sand miles without greasing, and vessels 
sail in defiance of wind and tide (that is, 
in case the fire does not go out, and leave 
the .t)as8cfEiger6 in the lurch), that no one 
has* hit japoii a method of -saying or doing 
two on more things at the same moment. 
We 9K perfectly aware that there are jcer- 
fain ai^lonst which nature has rendered 
eotiiJ)!9tihte one with another ; bat this is 
by no mettns the case in writing, for in 
that oocuj^tiott there ift a great degree of 
awkwardbfess; partmohrly to the narrator 
of oeCuiT^nces^ Jua not beizigiable to be 
hims«tf^ and. tci pkoe his readers, in two 
difibronl}. .^tiiafions at* the same time. 
Tfa^ Yoluminouisi acnd aeciira|te Bapin has 
acfopted an ingenious tmetbod; and» like a 
heavy eoadi, which carries tho luggage of 
the mail, and generally arrives at the end 
of its joramey before . the succeeding mafl 
has oomnienced its progress, he has 
brought up the state of the ohurrii at the 
dose of every reign;- before he starts fresh, 

D 3 clear. 
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dear, and fasting, iipon a new subject. 
We hinted at something like this before, 
but succeeding historians have improved 
upon the plan. A late publication,, inti- 
tuled " Universal History," divides . tymes 
and events into chapters, so that the rea^ 
ddr has the oppcMtunity of traversing the 
globe with the utmost regularityj^ afid he, 
moreover, has the satis^Eictiori of having 
events in every country suspended till the 
next round. This, by-the^bye^ has the pe- 
culiar advantage of exercising the memo-> 
ry on a plan somewhat preferable to pro- 
fessor Von Feinagle's squares of wainscot 
and panes of glass. But if we erivy any 
part of a bookseller's stock>in-trade» it is 
the glorious privilege which custom has 
allowed to every poet- and poetaster of the 
dity> of giving two pages of notes, to eveiy 
page of text It afibrds an opportunity of 
displaying profound profundity of know^ 
ledge — ^it . has enabled the writer to tag 
rhymes of incomprehensible matter, aqpid in^ 
troduce remote allusions^ for the sole plea- 
sure 
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ure of informing the world of things, 
irhich, if they had been worth knowing, 
irould have been known before. Homer's 
totes u][)on the Iliad and Odyssey, in case 
ie made any, were perhaps mislaid, and 
iterwards lost, with his comic produc- * 
ions: and as to Shakespeare, as he has 
)een universally allowed to have oeen in- 
;pired, he must have foreseen that poste- 
ity would, in that respect, have done am- 
^le justice to his works. We throw out 
this idea to the antiquarian, not by any 
[neans taking upon ourselves the respon- 
sibility of it, whether Shakespeare might 
not have been induced to have sent into 
the world so many obscure passages, in 
order that, at some future time, his works 
might cut some respectable figure on the 
shelves of a library. This may possibly 
account for an edition, ponderous as its 
editor, who had the candour to acknow- 
ledge that he never tried to m€lid a passage 
but he marred it. 

We thought, at one time, of relating 

D 4} concurrent 
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clear, and fasting, iipon a new suh|Get. 
We hinted at something like this be&re, 
but succeeiling historians have improved 
upon the plan. A late publication,, ^euti- 
tuled " Univei^ History," divides -^mes 
and events into chapters, so thatt tlld-r<»- 
dei- has the oppcMtunity of traversing the 
globe with the utmost regularitysi s^id he; 
moreover, has liie satis&ctioii O^^liaving 
events in every country suspended 'ttlVthe 
next round. This, by-the-by e^^ has' the pe^ 
culiar advantage x>f exerd^g tbie inelkKM 
ry on a plan somewhat preferable to pro- 
fessor Von Feinagle's squares of wainscot 
and panes of glass. But if we envy any 
part of a bookseller's stock>in-trade,' it is 
the glorious privilege which custom has 
allowed to every poet and poetaster of t^ 
day^ of giving two pages of notes, to every 
page of text. It afibrds an opportunity of 
displaying profound profundity of know^ 
ledge — ^it has enabled the writer to tag 
rhymes of incomprehensible matter; and in- 
troduce remote allusions^ for the sole {Plea- 
sure 
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ing wUh. a (fiux» Teoeived^w^^ unbound^ 
edy ikees9ant^ and' reiteraied appkm^, 
uid witt be condemned witliout mercy ."" 
The cither reason waft, of still greater im- 
portknce:- it would render a supply ef red 
derils necessary in every printing-officer 
iiid thereby greatly increase the expeiiees 
of edifying the world. As we cannot, 
therefore, knprove upon the old method, 
we must e'en fbllow it, and return back to 
the drawing^^room, in the manner establish^ 
ed by custom. 

The drawing-rooiln party had subdivi- 
ded theis forces. Sir Herbert and lord 
Thirfield engaged in a discussion upon 
k. hew interpretation bf the game act, 
whale lady Thlrfield was holding forth 
m praise of Mr. Simpson's benevolence ; 
^e hoped she should see the dear 
maoy that she might teU him how much 
idie^ fulmiced the natural ^odness of his 
lieart. 

Laidy B»u^amp listened with asto- 
nishment at the change in her ladyship's 

i> 5 sentiments. 
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concurrent circumstances in the same man- 
ner as some of the classics have been pub- 
lished^ jhr the ediification of those but half 
initiated into the learned languages, that 
is, by having the Latin- or Greek on one* 
side, and the English on the other ; and, 
in exti^aordinary cases, to pursue a plan" 
similar to that in a tax-paper, or mOitia* 
return, and dispose of the matter in %pa- 
rate columns. , It then struck us, that the 
end might be attained by the use of black 
or red letters, as^ the transactions of the 
drawing-room, and those of the kitchen or 
nursery, formed the subject under discus-- 
sion ; but there were two reasons against 
this mode, which we learnt on holding a 
cmife'ence with our printer on the sub-' 
ject : — ^The first was, that people in gene- 
ral would view a book so printed as they 
view the play-bill of the day, and couple in 
their mind the various lies told at the bot- 
tom of the tatter, with the correct state- 
ments in the former. " Your work, sir,** 
Hsaid the printer, " will be put upon a foot- 
ing 
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ing ¥HbtIta'(&roe Teodved with UTibound^ 
ed^ ifkcitfscmti and^ reiterated ajqdcm^^ 
iand witt be condemned witlioiit mercy.'' 
Tbe other reason vr&$. of still greater in^ 
portbice : it would render a supply of red 
derib necessary in every priniiiig-offioe, 
arid thereby greatly increase tbe expeiic^s 
df' edifying the world. As we cannot^ 
thetefoM, ianprove upon tbe old method, 
we mujst e'eq. follow it, and return back to 
tbe drawing-room, ii> the matinar establish- 
ed by custom.^ 

The drawing-room party had subdivi- 
ded theu forces. : Sir Herbert and lord 
Tfairfidd engaged in a discussion* upon 
li. hew interpretation bf the game act^ 
JKifile lady Thirfield was holding forth 
aa praise of Mr. Simpson's beneyoknee ; 
^ha isoped she. should see the dear 
maaOy .that she might tell him how much 
<riie^ pdmised the natural .goedfiess of his 

•o.rLai^ Beaiichamp listened with asto- 
Mdilmeni at the chaise in ber ladyship's 

i>5 sentiments^ 
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sentiments, since the xpmoeding'' day^ a 
diange she could in no way account *ifer. \^ 

When iady Thirfidd was in y^aut.oi 
breath, Miss " D-Unrof continue, the 
theme, relieving it at tiineft with /laidogi-r 
luns on the B^auchamp family^'^froni the 
earliest peiidd to the present day-*-** TJhe 
Beauchamp family," said Miss D*Unrdf, 
** have been always remarkaUie ibr their 
beneficent views — what a happy man was 
,tHe late sir Charles in possessing two* such 
exemplary sons!" • / j 

Matilda blushed at the recollectioit' of 
events which crowded upon her tnind. 
The last compliment to the family, -i^e 
thought, was at least unnecessary ; .but 
the heiresses of Sampson Underproc^ tad 
never found any flattery too nauseous ta 
be swallowed, and they judged of the rest 
of the world by themselves! Matilda, 
void of guile herself, was equally ^apt. fg 
estimate the human race in the samCwjqrfc 
she could discover no other ostensible 'mo- 
live for the conduct of the Thir fields than 

a desire 
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that they could bring themselves ' to give 
eredit to statements which publicity had 
npt so sanctioned as to afford the party 
accused the opportunity of clearing them*- 
selves; in cases where that opportunity 
was not embraced, they Uiought a belief 
was allowable. 

Miss D'Unrof relieved aB parties fram 
suspense by broaching a topic of general 
interest. She congratulated Arthur in 
having found so able a. protector ; the 
boy, she was fearful,, was strongly inclined 
to mischief^ indeed he had been a sad 
plague to them, forit had been attended 
with no small difficulty to counteract the^ 
efiects of lord Thirfieid's excessive indul- 
gence. She hoped he would know how . 
to be grateful for Mr Simpson's kindness ; 
and that l^lr. Simpson would have no rea- 
son to repent of his benevolent conduct. 

** Then I suppose, my lord,** said Simp- 
son, ** that your family are pleased at be- 
ing relieved from the cbarge of supporting 
the boy??' 

« CertainljV* 
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off hid guard ; he drew back tlie halt 
seized hand, and viewed her ladyship 
for a moment with eyes of astonishment; 
he cast a look, which, if it conveyed any 
€xpressi<m, it was that of contempt ; andi 
turning to lord Thirfield^ hoped his bafler 
was in health — " But," added he, ** 1 need 
hardly ask, as I see lady Thirfield in such 
high spirits." 

' Sir Herbert and lady Beauchamp blush- 
ed for the coarseness of their friend. 

Lord Thirfield directed his eyes to his 
watch-chain, and lady Thirfield reddened 
with vexation. Although fame had been 
busy, scandal had only dealt in whispers, 
and had not even advanced to allusions. 
Few have so completely escaped from the 
pestiferous breath of malice, as to be un- 
able to fancy th^ innocence of those who 
are apparently attacked by it. The Beau- 
champs had been supported by their con* 
scious purity, yet even they had been un^ 
justly exposed to the shafts of malevolence; 
it was therefore with the greatest difficulty 

that 
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and prevented his again breaking the rules 
of decorum, by asking lady Thirfield if 
she had any bbj^tioD to the boy remain- 
ing with them^ as Mr. Simpson had 
evinced a: considerable degree of pKartiality 
fi^rhim. : 

** Objection T said her ladyship, with a 
toss of her head.;*" what objection can we 
pos^bly have to being released from a 
burdensome charge ? I hope no one will 
have more-refnon than ourselves to repent 
their good intentions.'* 

The drawing-room party did pot ^pear 
likely to get .agriin within, jthe bounds of 
cordiality. They were equally anxious 
for the hour of separation with the party 
in the play-room, where poor Arthur had 
been exposed to the niost insulting re- 
marks from the two scions erf nobility, no 
less to his annoyance than to that of Ger- 
trude, who defended him as far as her abi- 
Uties enabled her. 

With joy she heard the welcome sum- 
mons for their attendance in the drawing. 

room. 
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"^ Certaiidy," said lady Thiifield, not al- 
lowing his lordship time to reply, ** finr I 
am sure we have often been at a loss what 
to do with him ?^ 

^ Was the dvurge of keeping him so 
great th^i ?** asked Simpscm. 

'^ Oti dear no T answered Miss D'UnroC 
but boys are so troublesome T 

Whose £mlt is that ?" cried Simpsmi^ 
^ I am told that I shall be answerable for 
spoiling a little dierub here ; her parents^ 

however But, poor lad, he perhaps has 

no par»its f you say he has none — and, 
till yesterday, you have convinced me that 
he had no friendsJ* 

** Xo friends T exclaimed lady Thir- 
field; ^^ has not my lord been at the 
charge of bringing him up ? and have we 
not tried every means of curing his bad 
propensities "^ 

** — ^And breaking his spirit — ^But I 
trust the boy will yet be able to appreciate 

your kindness, and that of '' 

, Here sir Herbert interrupted Simpson, 

and 
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and prevented his again breaking the rules 
of decorum, by asking lady Thirfield if 
she had any bbj^tion to the boy remain- 
ing: with them^ as Mr. Simpson had 
evinced a: considerable degree of partiality 
for him. . 

** Obgection T said her ladyship, with a 
toss of her heid.;«" what objection can we 
possibly have to being released from a 
^rdeiisome charge ? I hope no one will 
have m(n^>¥efson than ourselves to repent 
their good intentions." . > 

• The drawing-room party did pot iq)pear 
likely to get €^»in within, jthe bounds of 
cordiality. They were equally anHiQUS 
for the hour of separation with the party 
in the play-room, where poor Arthur had 
been exposed to the niost insulting re- 
marks from the two scions of nobility, no 
less to his annoyance than to that of Ger- 
trude, who defended him as far as her abi- 
lities enabled her. 

With joy she heard the welcome sum- 
mons for their attendance in the drawing- 
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room^ into whiefa she followed the Misses 
Fitz-Eustaee, leading Arthur by the hand. 
Su" Hei^iert handed the ladies toi the 
earriage, nrhile lord Tliirfield staod a mo^ 
aient behind, to. take notice of little Ger^ 
trude, whom lady Thirfield^ in her haste 
to be gone, had wholly disregarded. On 
reaching the street^oDr, he placed hi» 
hand on Arthnr'a head^ and hoped he- 
would be a good boy. At that kistaiit he 
eaught the eye of his vnSt-^e looked 
confused, and directly proceeded to hif 
seat on the dickey. The usual saluta- 
tions passed, and the eaniage drove fix>Bai 
the door.. 



' ,•< ' 
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of scandal, it is equally apt fo give the lie 
to it, by still affording its countenance to' 
the object traduced: public opinion, is 
equally mOd in its censure as our laws are 
mild in their execution* An assertion isr 
not^ proof; and as it is in all cases next to 
impossible to prove a negative, it is but 
just that the greatest nicety should be re* 
quired in proving an affirmative. If we 
believed the reports circulated to be true, 
it would be impossible to continue the in- 
tercourse ; and till we believe them, we 
have no right to set ourselves in opposition 
to those who are, we must suppose, equally 
tenacious with ourselves of sanctioning 
impropriety of behaviour in their asso- 
ciates.** 

" Perhaps, Herbert,** said lady Beau- 
champ, *^ you hold up lord Thirfield as a 
pattern to all good husbands ?'* 

" Not so, Matilda — for even^ title may 
be dearly purchased by such an union ; 
but still his lordship is more an object of 
pity than of blame. Had personal cou- 
rage 
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rage formed any part of his composition, 
it is more than probable that her ladyship 
would never have graced nobility. The 
hu&band who is terrified into the marriage- 
eontract must lay his account in ranging 
in tiie hen-pecked tribe ; ahd I think your 
will allotr, that in the whole circle of our 
acquaintance^ it would be difficult to JSnd a 
man more harmless and inoffensive." 

" — Or a woman more turbulent and 
overbearing," uttered Simpson. 

" Then they are well matched,*^ conti* 
jiued sir Herbert ^ It is right that 
every pair should be provided with a suffi- 
cient portion of passicms of every deserip- 
tion^ and where one party is deficient^ the 
other should abound. Incompatibility of 
temper, as it is termed, is, more properly 
speaking, an agreement in the chief points^ 
Life would pass in a dull insipid round, if 
idl the m6^k parts of the creation were 
coupled together ; and the lower regions 
would be heaven to the congregration of 
dl the livdy and spirited. We see tlie 

effect 
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€fiect of contrast; and the love of it, in al- 
most every act of life : however* persons 
are satisfied vriA their own personal charms^ 
they seldom can discern beauty in features 
resembling their own." 

" You ought to set up, Herbert," said 
lady Beauchamp, ^^ as a general apologist 
—the world, I am siire, must be highly 
indebted to you;** 

** More,** said Simpson, /* than it will 
ever be inclined to pay. Herbert sees vir- 
tues through a telescope, but reverses the 
end when he searches after vices. But I 
am too old to learn, and I must still call 
things by their right name ; and notwith- 
standing all jFOur preaching, I am satisfied 
in my own mind that lady "^ 

" — Suppose," cried sir Herbert, again 
interrupting the old man, " instead of wast- 
ing our time on other pec^le, we think of 
ourselves : Arthur is indebted to you for 
becoming one of the fapnily, and I do not 
see any reason why he should be neglected.'* 

*f True!" cried Simpson, aifter a mo- 
ment's 
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rage formed any part of his composition^ 
it is more than probable that her ladysbifr 
would never have graced nobility. The 
husband who is terrified into the marriage-; 
contract must lay his account in mngiAg 
in the hen-pecked tribe ; and I think ypu; 
will aDotr, that in the whole circle of our 
acquaintance, it would be difficult to find a 
man more harmless and inoffenmve.'' 

^^ —Or a woman more turbulent and 
overbearing,'^ uttered Simpson. 

** Then they are well matched,'^ oooti* 
Bued sir Herbert ^ It is right that 
every pair should be provided with a suffi- 
cient portion of pa8si<»is of every descrip- 
tion, and where one party is deficient, the 
other should abound. Incompatibility of 
temper^ as it is termed, is, more properly 
speaking, an agreement in the chief pcmits^ 
Life would pass in a dull insipid round, if 
931 the m6^k parts of the creation were 
coupled together ; and the lower legitofM 
would be heaven to the congregration of 
dl the livdy and spirited. We see the 

effect 
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effect of contrast^ and the love of it, in al- 
moi^t every act of life : however* persons 
are satisfied wi& their own personal charms^ 
they seldom can discern beauty in features 
resembling their own.** 
; " You ought to set up, Herbert," said 
lady Beauchamp, ^^ as a general apologist 
—the world, I am siire, must be highly 
indebted to you;" 

** More," said Simpson, /* than it will 
ever be inclined to pay, Herbert sees vir- 
tues tiirough a telescope, but reverses the 
enid'when he searches after vices. But I 
tad too old to learn, and I must still call 
things by their right name ; and notwith* 
standing all j^our preaching, I am satisfied 
HI my own mind that lady— ^ — "^ 

•^ — Suppose," cried sir Herbert, again 
interrupting the old man, •' instead of wast- 
ing our time on other pec^le, we think of 
Ottrselves; Arthilr is indebted to you for 
becoming one of the fapnily, and I do not 
see any reason why he should be neglected.** 

*f -Tfaue !*'. cried Simpson, aifter a mo- 

-'■/^ * ment's 
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xnent'fi^ consideration ; ^^ he seems a clever 
lad— «we'U send him to school ; in aboat 
six years' time he'll be fit to go to college^ 
and in about five years fit)m thence, we 
must think of some profession for him— I 
don't tliink he has spirit enough either for 
a soldier or a sailor." 

'' If he had," said Matilda, » I should 
object, for I could not bear having a per- 
son whoni I regarded continually ex* 
posed to perils. If I had married a. sol* 
dier — that is, in case I loved him, the first 
campaign would have destroyed me fay 
agitation, even if my husband had escaped 
unhurt.** 

" But recollect tliat all wives," said the 
husband, ** are not so foolishly fond of their 
mates ; then consider, Matilda, the charms 
of widowhood, and the delights of new 
conquests — ^to know the value of finee^ 
dom from shackles hastily imposed-r-4o 
take vengeance upon false deluding man 
for former sufierings." 

*' Very fine indeed, Herbert ! I did not 

expect 
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tual way of breaking it entirely. Neither 
Herbert nor his wife had the requisite lei- 
sure for instruction^ ^nd Simpson declared 
his incapacity on many accounts, and par- 
ticularly his want of patience. Lady Beau- 
champ suggested the idea of placing Ar^ 
thur under the tuition of the reverend Mr, 
Marshall, the new curate at Beauchamp, 
who, in the course of a very short resi- 
dence, had engaged the regard of most of 
the parishioners, by the urbanity of his 
manners and the suavity of his disposition. 

It may, perchance, be deemed ^surpris* 
ing, that in the course of so many years' 
residence at Beauchamp, almost uninter- 
rupted, no mention should have been made 
of the officiating minister of sir Herbert's 
parish. In most family histories, the clergy 
play an efficient part— they have generally 
leisure sufficient from their own affairs to 
attend to the concerns of other people ; 
the respectability of their station assures 
them an introduction into sodety, and the 
pliancy of their manners usually renders 

VOL. II. f: them 
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were stopped, I do not care by what 



means.** 



*' Then before I am silent, let me re- 
quest you .to take pity on poOT Olivia." 

" Pshaw !*• 

** She would make an excellait wife to 
a wise husband.** 

" The poor devil, whoever he is, will * 
make the first step towards wisdom, if he 
many her, for he*ll soon be convinced <jf 
his foDy.** 

** Then you won't let me hold out any 
hopes to Olivia ?** 

" I thought you wanted to talk of the 
boy?** 

To have sent Arthur to school, suffering 
as he was from the complete neglect of his 
education, would have been to expose him • 
to the ridicule of those who were his supe- 
riors in attainments, however inferior they 
might be in intellect His sphit was . al- 
ready in a sufficient state o£ de[Nressi<H), 
and such a step would have been an efiec- 

tual 
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him to bring his outgoings to the lowest 
possible scale. His curates were selected^ 
not for their merit, but for the smallness 
of the stipend at which they undertook to 
perform the duties. . The unhappy beings 
who could with difficulty support an ap- 
pearance calculated for the meridian of a 
respectable farmer, were little adapted to 
seats at the dining-table of the piansion- 
house. The personal intercourse was con- 
fined to a Christmas dinner, and the invir 
tation was always accompanied by a pre- 
43ent, which enabled the poor parson to do 
honour at the table where he said the grace. 
The greatest ckcumspection was used by 
sir Herbert in oonve3ang his yearly bonus, 
well knowing that such a circumstance be- 
coming known to the rector would either 
occasion the curate's dismissal^ or a reduo* 
tion in his slender stipend. 

" The church,** the doctor often observ- 
ed, ** was never so well served as in the 
days of primitive Christianity, when its 
ministers were distinguished by a contempt 

eS of 
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them welcome guests. The grand object 
is preferment, and preferment is more 
<^mmonly bestowed on pleasing manners 
than on solid kno\lirledge. 

But the rector of Beauchamp had at^ 
tadned the Jsummit of his ambition, his 
pcditical opinions having placed a mitre 
beyond his reach. He had, however, been 
presented, during the lifetime of sir Charles^ 
wirii one of the most valuable livings in 
the kingdom, which he had contrived to 
ebtain permission to hold without giving 
up tiie rectory of Beauchamp. In the lat- 
ter parish he took no further concern than 
in receiving the amount of his tithes, 
tirhich he did by means of an agent, who 
obtained for his trouble all he could screw 
from the farmers above a stipulated sum. 
With such a line of conduct, it is not 
likely that the worthy doctor in divinity 
lihould be over popular, either with the 
kndlord or with his tenants. The same 
disposition vrhich led him to increacse is 
i^venue to the utmost^ likewise induced 



4 
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Mid your gardener are, independent of their 
wages^ provided with board and lodging ?" 

" Well, sir, and does not one waste his 
strength by the heat of a tremendous fire, 
and the other by severe bodily exertions ? 
What have my curates to do that requires 
a waste of bodily powers, which a vegetable 
diet will not recruit ? Their sole occupa- 
tion is to go from thdr lodgings to the 
church. If I was a curate, I should cer- 
tainly drink nothing but water, for no one 
can be more sensible than myself of the 
bad consequences of repletion, and yet my 
nerves are never right till the third bottle." 

" I should have thought that the duties 
of a church were only part of the occupa- 
tions of a clerical life — Charity ^" 

** — Charity ! no, thank Heavens ! my cu- 
rates have not the means of increasing the 
evils which charity has brought upon 
us: we have charitable fools enough in 
the parish without them. Only look at 
this last payment for poor's-rates — In the 
year of the scarcity, their amount was so 

£ 3 enormous,. 
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enonnous as to compel me to thecruel alta> 
Hativeof stinting myself, or refusing theplea- 
sures of society. It was impossible for me 
to maintain my table as I had been accus* 
tomed to do when I received my friends, un- 
less I deprived myself of at least two bottles 
of wine a-day, while at the same time a wa* 
ter-drinker need not have balked himself 
in a single draught. Whenever a popula- 
tion, sir, is excessive, it must relieve itself 
by some one or other of the positive checks., 
—famine could never ensue, if there were 
not more people than food ; it is therefore 
a salutary prevention of further misery*. 
The world will find its level of its own ac- 
cord, and people are flying in the face of 
Providence, and in fact murmur at its dis- 
pensations, whetf they administer, as tfley 
call it, to the wants df the poor. Depend 
upon it, my dear sir, the poor are not so 
badly off as you may suppose — custom re- 
conciles the mind to every thing. What 
the world denominates misery is nothing 
to those who axe used to it i and it would 

as 
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as much put them out of their way to re- 
move them from it, as it would me to dine 
without three courses and a dessert — It is 
all habit ; but my curates shall nev^r have 
to reproach me with rendering luxuries 
familiar to them, or of disturbing their 
minds from pious contemplation, to th^ 
vanities of the world." 

" It is a great pity, doctor, under all cir- 
cumstances, that some method cannot.be 
devised of removing that stumbling-block 
between the clergy and the laity : to the 
agriculturalist, tithes are an oppressive 
burden." 

" Not at all, sir ; yoy have been the dupe 
of hastily-formed opinions. Tithes apper- 
tain to the clergy by divine right, and I 
am sorry to say, that many of my brethren 
are extremely negligent of the trust rfe- 
posed in them, and sacrifice the interest of 
the church to worthless popularity. The 
stigma attached to my character is my 
greatest pride, for it is a proof of my exer- 
tions in favour of my profession. I flatter 

E 4 myself 
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enormous as to compel me to tbeerael alter- 
nativeof stinting myself, or refusing tlieples- 
sures of society. It was impossible for me 
to maintain my table as I had been accns* 
tomed to do when I received my fiiends, un- 
less I deprived myself of at least two bottles 
of wine a-day» while at the same time a wa« 
ter-drinker need not have balked himself 
in a single draught WHienever a popula- 
tion, sir, is excessive, it must relieve itself 
by some one or other of the positive checka, 
— ^famine could never ensue, if there wenr 
not more people than food ; it is therefore 
a salutary prevention of further misery; 
The world will find its level of its own ac- 
cord, and people are flying in the face of 
Providence, and in fact murmur at its dis- 
pensations, whetf they administer, as tfley 
call it, to the wants dT the poor. Depend 
upon it, my dear sir, the poor are not so 
badly off as you may suppose — custom re- 
conciles the mind to every thing. What 
the world denominates misery is nothing 
to those who axe used to it ; and it would 

as 
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Kverend Mr. Marshal], his curate, who 
formed an exception tp the doctor^s curates 
in generaL He was a young inaii c^ re- 
spectable family, possessed of some inde- 
pendent fortune, and haying a living ready 
for him when he was of a proper age to 
he presented to it. The late curate had 
found the salary insufficient to support ex« 
istence, and had left Beauchamp in despau*, 
no one knew whither. To Mr. Marshall 
the salary was of little object ; he was de- 
sirous of obtaining a tide for ordination, 
and without knowing the doctor, had left 
the remuneration to the rector's liberality. 
Naturally disposed to oblige, and anx- 
ious to be well received by a family uni- 
versally respected, Mr. Marshall cheerfully 
acquiesced in the proposal which sir Her- 
bert made him: it was agreed that Ar- 
thur should pay a daily visit to the curate's 
lodgings for three hours. The matter was 
no sooner settled, than it was put into exe- 
cution, and the course of instruction was 
entered upon. The arjfangements were 

E 5 however 
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liowerer soon disturbed — G^rtrademissecl 
her j^yfellow, and determined that she 
tfaould not again be served in a similar 
^nray; for on the following momii^ she de- 
leoyed the boy into the play-room, and 
locking the door upon them, flung the key 
wit of the window, Arthur begged and 
prayed to be released — ^he represented how 
.angry his new friends would be, if they 
supposed him capable of playing truant: 
Gertrude would listen to no terms of ac- 
commodation, short of the lessons being 
given at Beauchamp Hall, and that she 
should have the privilege of learning what- 
ever Arthur was taught It is possible 
Crcrtrude would not have withstood pa- 
rental authority, had she not been backed 
by her godfather, who gloried in the child'^ 
-spirit, and insisted upon it that she had a 
right to learn if she pleased. The conse- 
quence was, that Mr. Marshall paid a 
daily visit to the mansion-house, and had 
two pupils niore than he bargained for, 
(Umpftoa himself having insisted that it was 

never 
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.fiever too late to learn. The classic writers, 
he had been told, were very fine, and th^ 
Latin was allowed by every Ofxe tp be a 
beautiful language. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Being partly a Chapter upon Indep^ieace, 

r 

All Gertrude's stock of knowle%e had 
been hitherto derived from her mother, 
who had taken considerable paim in laying 
the groundwork of her (education. So 
volatile was her dispojsition, that it was 
with difficulty her attention could be ri- 
:vetted to anything for long together ; and 
if, when tired of adding to her rfQnder 
. gjBtore of knowledge, she complained of a 
l:Leadache, the book pr the wprk was in- 
<6tantly thrown aside at the entreaty of 

-•^bh^ well-r]a«ftiiing Simp^oij, whose yv-ill, 

£ 6 particularly 
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howcTer soon disturbed — Gertrade missejl 
her playfellow, and detenmned that she 
should not again be served in a similar 
way; for on the following momii^ she de- 
eoyed the boy into the play-room, and 
'locking the door upon them, flung the key 
out of the window* Arthur be^ed and 
prayed to be released — ^he represented how 
.angry his new firiends would be, if they 
supposed him capable of playing truant: 
Gertrude would listen to no terms c€ ac- 
commodation, short of the lesscxis hemg 
givai at Beauchamp Hall, and that she 
should have the privilege of learning what- 
ever Arthur was taught It is possible 
Xalertrude would not have withstood pa- 
rental authority, had she not been badced 
by her godfiither, who gloried in the child's 
-spirit, and insisted upon it that she had a 
right to learn if she pleased. The conse- 
quence was, that Mr. Marshall paid a 
daily visit to the mansion-house, and had 
tzoo pupils more than he baigained for, 
diuBpsou himself having insisted that it was 

never 
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shall had so won upon his pupils by his 
kindness in the hours of study, and his 
cheerfulness when they were ended for the 
day, that his seat at the dinner-table wi\is 
' fixed, and the family at the Hall would have 
fancied that the meal was wanting in its 
highest zest, if grace had been said from any 
other part of the table. Simpson was de- 
lighted at the dip he had made at the 
fountain of knowledge, and wondered how 
he or any man could amass money with- 
out an insight into the rudiments of the 
Latin Grammar. He was continually 
seeking for information from his instruc- 
tor, whose time, when not actually en- 
• gaged in the tuition of his younger pu- 
pils, was divided between answering the 
old gentleman's questions, and enjoying 
an intepcourse with the well-cultivated un- 
derstanding of sir Herbert. The latter 
was equally pleased at the relation of 
scenes which reminded him of his college 
' days, and was no less so in having an op- 
portunity, which he had not enjoyed for 

xixany 
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many years, of conversing with a pers<m 
who was intimately acquainted with the 
writers of antiquity, and who had 4 soul 
to reUsh their beauties. 

Gertrude's spirits were sufficiently exu- 
berant before, but the addition of a com- 
panion in her sports rendered it a difficult 
matter to keep them within any bounds 
^t all — Not that Arthur was at all aid- 
ing and assisting in these continual breaches 
of the peace; for the united efforts of oU 
the parties were not capable of exciting 
the risibility of Gertrude's playfellow be- 
yond a placid amile. He was not, how- 
ever, incapable of receiving pleasure, nor, 
.m Gertrude could bear witness, of irnpart- 
ihgit: his serious look was neither marked 
by gloom nor dissatisfaction ; it was occa I 
. ^ned by the remaBbranoe of formei' suf- 
&rings, and by the dread, whidi he was 
as yet incapable of dispelling, that his pre- 
sent happiness would be only transient. 
Gertrude had been the first to pay him 
attentio]pi in a way that operated upon h|s 

youthful 
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youthful mind, and he viewed her with 
gratitude. Her pleasures were his ; what- 
ever amusement she proposed afforded 
him the opportunity of obliging her; he 
listened to all her sprightly Sicilies, and 
-was happy if he saw a smile upon her 
countenance, even if, that smile was occa- 
sioned by the ridiculous situation in which 
she was always contriving to place him. 

At the end of the second week of his 
scholastic avocations, poor Simpson be- 
came a convert to the doctrine of " Drink 
deep, or taste not the Pierean spring T 
for he instituted a serious hiquiry into the 
advantages he should ultimately derive 
fix>m a further study erf " Hie, haec, hoc^'^ 
-and at last determined that his memory 
had lost too much of its elasticity to enter 
mto such an abstruse pursuit. Under pre- 
tence, therefore, of illness, brought on by 
too great application to bis book, which, by 
the way^ had been suggested by lady Beau- 
champ, he took leave of Mr. Marshall as^ 

a master^ but reserved tp himself* the pri- 
vilege 
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vilege of entering the school-room at all 
times and seasons whatsoever, and even of 
continuing his studies if he should think 
proper. 

The routine of employment in the 
school-room continued as usual for nearly 
■ three months, during which the progress 
of Arthur was equal to the most sanguine 
expectations which had been fonned of his 
inental qualifications. He had early left 
Gertrude in the background; but there 
was nothing that he was more anxious 
about than to conceal from her the great 
advancement he had made beyond hen 

The year had at this time made rapid 
strides towards its conclusion; the trees 
were momentarily losing their golden fo- 
liage, and the days bad drawn in so as to 
curtail materially the allotted hours of ex- 
ercise. When the weather was. open, the 
evening walk was still continued in the 
home-park. On these occasions, the fe- 
male attendant on G^ertrude was the only 
companion to the children ; but chance di- 

rccted^ 
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perpetrators of this most unwarrantable 
outrage ; but although minute descriptions 
of their persons were handed abroad in 
all directions, and although all possible ex* 
ertion was made, nothing transpired which 
could lead to the d -tection of the offen- 
ders. Mr. Marshall received a severe qpn- 
tusion on his head, and sir Herbert was 
much bruised in the shoulder and hip, by 
blows from a bludgeon, in attempting to 
secure the man he was holding; but fortu- 
nately he was not otherwise injured- 

The attack was of too incomprehensible 
a nature to allow them to assign any pro- 
bable motive for it. It seemed directed 
against a poor friendless boy — but for what 
purpose ? At last they concluded, that al- 
though Arthur was the fii-st victim, they 
themselves were the real objects, and that 
the boy had been secured to prevent his 
giving any alarm. The walks were, how- 
ever, discontinued, and, for the present, it 
was resolved to confine the perambulations 
to the pleasure-ground witlxin the ha-ha 

of 
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two other ruffians coming forwards, eSSdcU 
ed the rescue of their companions, and 
turned the scale of the advantages. Lady 
Beauchamp had intuitively rushed to th^ 
assistance of her husband, and to secure 
her child. Seizing Gertrude in her arms, 
she ci-aved mercy from the ruffians, and 
called upon Heaven for succour. 

Blows now showered thickly both upon 
sir Herbert and the curate, and they must 
have been overpowered, and in all proba- 
bility murdered, had it not been for the 
fortunate and timely interference of two 
labouring men, who again restored the 
superiority on the side of sir Herbeft 
The party took to fliglt, and although in- 
stantly pursued by the gamekeeper and his 
assistants, who soon arrived at the scene 
of action, no traces of them could be dis- 
covered beyond the verge of a thick wood 
which they had entered, and which was 
only a short distance from the field of bat- 
tle. Large rewards were instantly offered 
for the discovery and apprehension of the 

perpetrators 
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smusement could compensate either to the 
parents or to the godfather when they were 
unnecessarily absent from their little idoL 
Simpson, in London, even missed the em- 
ployment of putting his wig to rights in 
the morning, which had been wantonly 
discomposed by Gtertrude in the evening. 

But "some are bom ^ea,t, «ome achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrust 
upon them;" the latter was sir Herbert 
Beauchamp -s case. The independent elec- 
tors of the borough of — — « disgusted with 
the venality of their representative, who 
had secured' his return by promises of 
eternal patriotism, had again most bare- 
facedly come before his constituents, on 
his becoming the cwrupt tool of a corrupt 

■ 

minister. 

On the receipt of the intelligence that 
Jeremiah Fingerbribe, esquire, had ac- 
cepted an office which vacated his seat, 
and which proved not only his desertion 
of his former principles, but his total un- 
worthiness of the trust reposed in him by 

the 
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of the mansion. The wounds being only 
skin deep, were healed in a short time; 
and when the effects ceased, the afiair was 
soon forgotten, except when Simpson, 
lifted occasionally to a pitch of heroic and 
valorous enthusiasm, thought proper to 
remind them, that had he been there, all 
the rogues would have been secured, and 
brought to justice. 

Since the accession of Herbert to his 
title and estates, his time, with a few ex- 
ceptions, and those of short duration, had 
been devoted to dispensing good among his 
tenantry and dependents. He had occa- 
sionally visited the metropolis in the com- 
pany of his wife and Simpson, but only 
when business required the attendance of 
one or other of them. On these occa- 
sions their stay was short : Simpson knew 
no satisfaction apart from his friends, and 
neither Herbert nor Matilda could derive 
any satisfaction from the pursuit of what 
is commonly called " pleasure."* Their 
souls were centered in each other ; and no 

amusement 
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look back and say, that in no one instance 
have I ever deserted the constitutional 
principles, or ever gave a vote to a minis* 
ter^s cat's-paw. There are many among us 
who will probably say, that we are lucky 
in having thi;? opportunity of telling Mr. 
Fingerbribe a bit of his own ; but, gen- 
tlemen, I am of a different opinion, and 
I do not think we shall be acting like Bri- 
tons, if we suffer this vile Fingerbribe to 
carry his ears to the hustings, so as to en- 
able him to hear what is said to him ; and 
if I were to recommend anything, it would 
be that on his first appearance in the town 
he be rendered incapable of making a se- 
cond. (Apjplausey and hear^ hear!) Gen- 
tlemen, I am in all cases for moderate mea- 
sures, and I should be the first to turn my 
back on all violence; but I am of opinion 
that all England looks to us to assert the 
Ireedom of election, and we should be un- 
worthy our dignity as men if we did not 
resent the baseness of this Fingerbribe, in 
a way that he and all Europe may remem- 
ber 
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the borough of ^ a meeting of the in- 

dependent electors was called at the Ham- 
mer and Tongs, to take into consideration 
the conduct of their late member. 

At this meeting, whidi was numeroudy 
and respectably attended, as may be proved 
by a reference to the printed resolutiom 
circulated the following day, Mr. Grind^, 
an eminent shoemaker, was called, to the 
chair, and in a luminous speech, of whidi, 
as is the case in our parliamentary reports, 
a faint outline can only be given, opened 
the business of the meeting. 

" Gentlemen," said Mr. Grindery, " the 
honour of this unexpected exaltation is 
tnore than I can express. To be thus ho- 
noured by my fellow-citizens, especially 
as I am satisfied of my own unworthiness 
in being the organ of so respectable a body, 
is an honour which nothing can repay but 
a life devoted to your service. Gentiemen, 
from the day of my bifth, the prosperity 
of the town of — has been afigraven on 
my fwehead^ and it is with pleasure I can 

look 
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Peaucliamp! a Beauchamp! Beauchanip 
for ever! Beauchamp and independence !" 
. The die was instantly cast, and it wa& 
decreed by fate that. the baronet should be 
the future member. No time was to be 
lost — ^tlie election was to come on the fol- 
lowing day, and the party, hot — not with 
the Tuscan grape, but with British, gin, 
sallied forth, and although it was nearly 
midnight, they mustered their forces, 
which amounted to near thirty in number, 
and after having given three loud cheers 
at the door of the Hammer and Tongs, 
with one consent proceeded to Beauchamp 
Hall, a distance of four miles, to hail their 
new and independent member. 

At Beauchamp this formidable party at 
last arrived, the majority having under- 
gone repeated rollings in the mud, from 
the badness of the road, the darkness of 
the night, and the want of a proper ba-" 
lance in themselves. A thundering knock 
was given at the hall-door, which, if it was 
not loud enough to wake the dead, was 

sufficient 
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sufficient to drive sleep from every living 
soul in the house. The windows were 
presently filled with the terrified inmates, 
while the crowd below kept shouting— 

*' Beauchamp ! Beauchamp / to the skies— 
Fingerbribe to the block I*' 



The first thought was fire — the next 
thieves. Of fire there were no signs, and 

the independent electors of did not 

approach the house with the caution of 
thieves; as to banditti, it was out of the 
question. 

The cry of Beauchamp redoubled, but 
the lungs of sir Herbert ultimately pre- 
vailed in obtaining silence. He then de- 
manded the reason of his being thus dis- 
turbed. 

" An' pla^ your honour's honour," said 
an Irish retailer of brooms, **.we are only 
jttst come to oblige your honour to stand 
up for freedom and independence." 

" My good fiiends, I am a sincere friend 
to both ^" 

** — ^And, by Jasus ! I knew it." 

F 2 " If 
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best plan would be to entice liim from the 
hotise, and then to cany him to , 

there to retain him in custody till the hour 
of election, where they were satisfied that 
all parties would unite in his favour. 

** And he won't come out?" cried Paddy, 
aloud ; " and won't you just get me some 
straw from the stable, while I'm just mak- 
ing a bit of a light here ? and we'll just 
put it to the door-post." 

Sir Herbert heard the Irishman, and 
couM see that he was preparing to put his 
design into execution. Not knowing how 
far the friendship of the independent elec- 
tors of might carry them, he huddled 

on some clothes, and presented himself at 
the hall-door alone, none of the men-ser- 
vants having sufficient courage to accom- 
pany him. 

The instant he was on the outside he 
was surrounded, while Paddy enjoyed his 
stratagem with — " Och, I'm the boy for 
unkennelling a fox! Let alone an Irish- 
man—how nately I did it!" 

f3 The 
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" If you please, sir Herbert," said the 

tailor, " the independent electors of 

have fixed upon your worship for their 
rhembcr to-morrow, and we have just step- 
ped here to say so." 

" 1 have every respect for the indepen- 
dent electors, but I have really no incli- 
nation whatever to accept their proffered 
kindness." 

" But ypu'U come down to spake to us 
a bit ?" said Paddy. 

" You will, I am sure, excuse me to- 
night ; at any future time, I shall be proud 
in receiving you — Allow me to wish you 
good-night." 

Sir Herbert withdrew his head, and pre- 
tended to drawn down the window, leav- 
ing it, however, sufficiently open to hear 
what was passing below. 

The walk had a little sobered the majo- 
rity of the party, although they were by 
no means inclined to relax in their de- 
mands on sir Herbert. They consulted 
among themselves, and agreed that the 

best 
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his coat, the whole inarching l^rougfa the 
mudi to " Rule Britannia^* ** Hearts of 
Oak,"* and " Britons strike Home/' 

In about an hour and a half sir Herbert 
was safely lodged at the Hammer and 
Tongs, where a bed was offered him, 
which he thought {HX)per to decline. The 
parties were then mutually sworn to se-* 
crecy, that the place of detention might 
not be known 5 and contenting themselves 
with leaving their prisoner in the custody 
of four veterans of approved fidelity, tliey 
separated to make all quarters ring with — 
** Beauchamp fiw ever!" and tO' pursue tlie 
proper measures for influencing the other 
electors in favour of their hero. 

The last wwds of sir Herbert, on his 
leaving his house, had been to assure his 
wife of his confidence in his perfect safety, 
and to request her to dissipate any alarm 
she might feel in consequence of his ab- 
sence. 

** Och, blessings on the man that'll hurt 

F 4 a hair 
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'The independent electors, without cere- 
mony, then told sir Herbert that h^ must 
ma}ce up his mind instantly to accompany 
them. In vain he protested against this vio- 
lence, and gave his solemn assurance to he 
at •^— — in the morning, and to act according 
to their wishes : they were too independent 
to consider anybody but themselves ; no- 
thing would satisfy but sir Herbert's imme« 
diately accompanying them. Further re- 
sistance was evidently useless i in the pre- 
sent temper of his friends^ his life might 
be the forfeit of a non-compliance with 
their wishes. In their haste to depart with 
tlieir prize, it was with diflBculty that he 
obtained permission to have some a4di- 
♦ tional clothes thrown out to him from the 
window, destruction being threatened to 
any one who should approach the door. 

In a short time every thing was pre- 
pared for the return to . To pre- 
vent their prisoner from giving them thp 
slip, he was placed in the middle, Paddy 
and the tailor having hold of the skirts of 

his 
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his coat, the whcde marching through the 
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crecy, that the place of detention might 
not be known ; and contenting themselves 
with leaving their prisoner in the custody 
of four veterans of approved fidelity, they 
sepsM^ted to make atl quarters ring with— 
** Beauchamp ibr ever!" and to pursue tlie 
proper measures for influencing the other 
electors in favour of their hero. 

The last' words of sir Herbert, on his 
leaving his house, had been to assure his 
wife of his confidence in his perfect safety, 
and to request her to dissipate any alarm 
she might feel in consequence of his ab- 
sence. 

** Och, blessings on the man that'll hurt 

F 4 a hair 
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a hair of his honour's head, for if s all hell 
get this side Heaven I** 

Lady Beauchamp, as might be expected, 
found it useless to court repose. She 
waited anxiously for day, which, as Christ- 
mas was fast approaching, was a long time 
in inaking its appearance. Daylight no 
sooner arrived, than Mr. IVIarshall was 
summoned to a consultation upon the ex- 
traordinary transactions of the night. It 
^va» agreed, that he should accompany 

lady Beauchamp to as soon as the 

carriage could be got ready, for they were 
certainly useless in remaining at home. 

Sir Herbert's livery M^as perceived at a 
distance by some of the party who had 
been employed in detaining the baronet. 
A mob Instantly assembled; the horses 
were taken from the carriage on its arrival, 
and in order to occupy the time till the 
hour of assembling on the hustings, her 
ladyship and the curate were paraded to 
all parts of the town in triumph. The 

fatal 
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fatal hour at last arrived, and the carriage, 
which contained two people who had in 
vain endeavoured to gain a moment's at- 
tention from the crowd, was brought in 
front of the scene pf action. At the same 
moment sir Herbert made his appearance 
in the situation allotted to the candidates ; 
** The many rent the skies with loud ap- 
plause," and the mayor of the town in- 
stantly offered his services in proposing 
the " man of the people.'* 

Sir Herbert pleaded necessity as the 
reason of his being where he was. He 
had no intention of trespassing on the 
kindness of any one ; but if his worthy 
friends thought proper to elect him, he 
' would serve them to the best of his abi- 
lity. 

The mayor then, in a speech highly 
complimentary to the baronet, proposed 
him as a most fit personage to represent 
the ancient and independent borough of 
■ ' . He was seconded by one of the 

F 5 most 
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most respectable inhabitants^ whose speech 
was drowned in repeated huzzas ! 

The applause was succeeded by an al- 
iQOst equal proportion of groans and hisses^ 
when the friends of Mr. Fingerbribe 
brought that gentleman forward. Not 
expecting any opposition, no pains had 
been taken to canvass in his favour ; the 
voters, therefore, were unshackled by pro- 
mises, and followed the dictates of their 
inclinations and consciences. 

The mayor, on putting it to the vote, 
declared sir Herbert Beauchamp to be duly 
elected ; and so strong was the popular 
feeling, that Mr. Fingerbribe did not think 
it advisable to demand a poll, but retired 
from the hustings -to avoid the honours 
which the mob, with Paddy at their head, 
had laid up in store for him. 

" And sure," said Paddy, " is not there 
a horsepond? and is not every thing that's 
dirty thrown into it ?" 

The new member was immediately 

chaired, 
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chaired — that is, as soon as the contest 
could be decided as to who should have 
the honour of being the porters. Here 
Paddy was again the foremost, and sup* 
ported his claim with half a dozen broken 
heads, " let alone his own." 

" And would not I have set fire to his 
honour's house? and who else can say that? 
Get out of the way with you — Don't you 
see that his honour is in a hurr}' to go to 
bed again ? Here's all the Beauchamps 
that are good for anything under the sun. 
Hurrah! hurrah!!" 

The baronet at last regained his wife; 
but his torments were not yet at an end. 
The dinner which ' had been provided for 
Mr. Fingerbribe was readily transferred to 
the new member, who enabled every in- 
habitant of to drink Church and 

King, and Beauchamp and Independence, 
till they could drink no more. 

At twelve o'clock, the baronet was with 
difficulty permitted to reach his own man- 
sion, to which lady Beauchamp and Mr. 

F 6 Marishall 
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Marshall had preceded him. He was 
loaded with honours, but with honours 
accompanied by cares : he could no Ion* 
ger indulge in a life of peaceful privacy ; 
he had accepted a sacred trust, and Her- 
bert was none of those who shrink from 
the performance of a duty, or who consider 
the duty of a senator to be bounded by 
indination alone. 



CHAPTER VII, 



^#-^^^^^^««r # ^^^ ^^^^ 



Ji^Iakhg it appear that Madmen are not the onhf 

Persons who reason rightly uiion wrong Princi- 
ples. 

It m«y perhaps be a matter of surprise, 
that during all this time, when the confu- 
sion was as great as that which reigned in 
Agramonte's camp, no mention of any 
sott or kind has been made of Simpson. 
We have already given it as a matter 

somewhat 
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somewhat beyond opinion that a continur 
ance of sleep was impossible — and we were 
right ; at the first alarm, the old gentleman 
was roused from his slumber like the other 
parts of the fiimily, and had presented him- 
self at his bed-room window. His mind 

• 

had no room for comprehending any thing 
but thieves and murder, and impressed 
with these dreadful ideas, he did not enter^ 
tain the smallest doubt, that every living 
soul in the house would be butchered, and 
the mansion ransacked from one end to 
the other. Hastily putting on a few 
clothes, and covering l^imself with a large 
night-gown, he grasped in his hand the 
light which Constantly burnt in his bed- 
room, and with the determination of pre- 
serving the femily from a total extinction, 
proceeded to the nursery, which happened 
to be situated at the back part of the 
house. The somnolescence of Gertrude 
and. her maid,, already disturbed by the 
chaotic din, was, still further interrupted 
by the clamour of Simpson for instantane- 
ous 
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ous admittance. The nursery-maid opem- 
ed the door, wheii Simpson rushed to the 
bed, rolled up, the child in a Wanket, and 
taking her in his arms, made all possible 
expedition with her through the back 
door of the house to the gardener's cottage. 
The gardener was soon roused, the fugi- 
tives were admitted, and Gertrtide wag 
speedily deposited in her blanket by the? 
side of the gardener's wife. 
. The regular inhabitants of the gardener'^ 
cottage could divine no way of accounting' 
for the sudden entrance of Simpson^ and 
their young mistress ; and the old gentle- 
man being anxious that Gertrude should 
not feel alarm, where he thought alarm 
could be of no service, assumed his usual 
tone, as well as his fears would permit 
him, and desired her to go. to sleep, a com- 
mand very readily comphed with. Simp- 
son now ventured to reliat-e to the gardener 
the dreadful occurrences, which had no 
other existence than in his own brain, and 
required his advice as to the most eligible 

means 
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means of preseFving this last of the Beau- 
champs from the fate which had over-^ 
whelmed her family. Simpson had joined 
in his mind the present business with the 
late attack upon Arthur, when sir Her- 
bert and the curate got so roughly han« 
died, and had consigned every inhabitant 
of the mansion-house to certain death, par-^ 
ticularly when he ventured to put his head 
out of the window about an hour after his 
arrival alb the cottage, and to his dismay 
found every thing perfectly quiet. 

The nursery-maid, after Simpson had 
taken away the child, and finding that 
the commotion subsided, betook herself to 
rest, supposing that every thing was as it 
should be. Matters remained in the state 
described, till daylight assembled all the 
domestics in the servants' hall, to enter in* 
to a discussion upon the very extraordi* 
nary disappearance of sir Herbert. The 
lady's-maid brought down the orders of 
her mistress, for the coachman immediate- 
ly to bring the carriage to the door.* On^ 

of 
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of the footmen was dispatched fot Mf. 
Marshall, while another, at the de^re of 
the nursery-maid, w«it up stairs to seek 
Simpson. So much was sir Herbert and 
his lady beloved by the senrants, that they 
^t a deep and real interest in what they 
called the present misfortunes of the fiuonily. 
The loss of sir Herbert was enough, but it 
was sadly aggravated, -when the last mes^ 
senger returned and announced that Mn 
Simpson was nowhere to be found. 

^ Good Heav^is T cried the nurseiy* 
maid, ^ then the child is gone too.** 

She ran out to satisfy herself, but soon 
returned convinced of the fatal truth — *^ It 
will be the death of my lady T 

^ Then for God's sake," said the butler, 
** don't let her ladyship know of it yet; 
she has enough, poor thin^ without 
tliat." 

It was then agreed that a profound si* 
lence should be maintained till lady Beau- 
diamp was judged in a rtate to bear a 
fresh calamity. 

:Mr. 
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Mr. Marshall soon made his appearance, 
and was conducted in melancholy silence 
to lady Beauchamp. She related the oc- 
currences of the night, and expressed her 
fears for her husband's safety, Mr. Mar- 
shall endeavoured to convince her of the 
improbability of sir Herbert's suffering 
atiy thing beyond personal inconvenience, 
and recommended that Mr. Simpson should 
be consulted, who he was certain would 
be of the same opinion. ' 

** No," said lady Beauchamp, " as the 
old gentleman has not made his appear- 
ance, it would be a pity to disturb him; 
besides, I should be loth to make him un- 
easy, particularly as I ^m now inclined to 
hope for the best." 

Her ladyship and the curate then set 

off for , as beifore stated, and as they 

passed through the hall in which the 
miserable-looking domestics were most of 
them assembled, lady Beauchamp forced 
a smile, and desired them not to be un- 
easy. 

** Poor 
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^ Poor thingr said tiie Initlef, shakmg 
his head^ as he shut ^he hall-door, ^ dhe 
little dreams of all her misfortimes. But 
whereas master Arthur ?" 

^ He^s gone too, for I list^ied at the 
door and could hear no noise,^ said the 
upper housemaid— ->'* He was a nice good^ 
tempered boy ; I thought the rogues 
would not leave him alone/* 

** But ril swear," said a footman,^ ** that 
they said they only meant to rauake master 
a member of parliament." 

" You've got a wise head, haven't 
you?" cried the butler, with a sneer-— 
** It's Kkely they'd say they were thieves.. 
Did not that Irish rascal threaten to bum 
down the house, if master did not oome 
down ? and did not Giles Trotter say 
that he was sure one of the rascals who 
attacked master and Mr, Rlarshall in the 
park was Irish? As sure as I'm bom, 
they only caught hold of master Arthur 
to 'tice sir Herbert after them, that they 
might murder him more convenient." 

" Then," 
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" Then," cried the postillion, « TU bet 
a crown to a shilling that 'tis all a trick of 
master's next heir-at-law to get hold of the 
property ; and that he and Miss Gertrude 
are both as dead as mutton." 

" Joe's a 'cute one, an't he ?" said the 
cook« 

" 'Cute enough," anawered the butler, 
with much solemnity, " and I fear Joe's 
account will be too true. Poor sir Her- 
bert ! he was a good man : the little dear 
is gone to Heaven, at all events — But it is- 
a great pity they murdered Mr. Simpson, 
for his property won't go the same way ."_ 

We must now return to the gardener^s 
cottage. The break of day was a signal 
for the operations of Simpson, who begah 
to reconnoitre the field of action. The 
gardener proposed to go out for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the state of affairs, but 
Simpson would by no means permit him. 
He urged two reasons for the former stay- 
ing within doors : the first was, that being 
an able-bodied man, he would be the bet- 
^ tey 
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trampliDg of several footsteps, and dread- 
ing the return of the murderers, kept close 
to his position, where he was so circum- 
stanced as to be completely hid if he 
thought proper. On the valiant butler 
coming within a few yards of the place 
which the kitchen-maid had pointed out, 
the man of wine and beer began to exor- 
cise the supposed spirit He had no socm- 

er pronounced — " In the name of *" 

than Simpson, recognizing the voiae, bolt- 
ed from his place of concealment; the 
whole party mechanically dropt upon their 
knees, clasped then* hands, and directed 
their eyes upwards, the courageous butfer 
himself the most terrified of the whole. 
' The surprise of Simpson at the scene 
which presented itself before him had the 
same effect on him as terror had upon the 
servants — he continued for some moments 
fixed and motionless. At last he found 
the use of his tongue, and addressed him- 
self to the group before him with — 
>• What thcf devil aju^ you all at? aire 
- your 
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across his mouth, and with the other 
beckoning the wench, cried softly, •* hist ! 
hist !*' The poor girl looked up, and see- 
ing the well-known features of the old 
gentleman, surmounted with a white night- 
cap, tied with a red ribbon, and his body- 
wrapped up in a white flannel nightgown, 
gave a loud scream, and instantly flew to 
rejoin her fellow-servants, telHng her she 
had seen the ghost of the murdered 
Simpson in his shroud, with his head all 
bloody. 

Here was fresh matter of wonder ; but 
the butler being a man of superior energy, 
declared it to be impossible, " being as 
how ghosts are never to be seen by day- 
light." The girl persisted in her state- 
ment — the butler was as pertinacious in 
denying it, and to shew his disbelief i he 
offered to go to the place, if all the rest 
would go with him. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and the party, armed as well as the 
time would admit, bent their steps to- 
wards the scullery. Simpson heard the 

tramplhig 
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" Gone, nobody knows where, with the 
ruffians that were here in the night." 

" Where's lady Beauchamp ?" 

"Gone with Mr. Marshall to r-** 

^* And Where's Arthur?" 

" We don't know, sir ; but we fear he's 
carried off too." 

" Go 4Some of you up to his room and 
.see* 

In order to obey this command, it was 
necessary that some 9ne should rise up, 
and as they could not immediately deter- 
mine which of them should take the pre- 
cedence, they all rose with one accord, and 
finished the conference standing. 

Arthur had always been in the habit of 
being called in the morning, and had lain 
tossing about the bed, being unable to 
sleep beyond liis usual time ; but he was 
soon relieved by the voice of the footman 
at the door, exclaiming — ** Master Ar- 
thur !" Arthur was not long \n hurrying 
on his clothes; he had dressed himself, 
and made his way to Simpson, before the 

members 
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your master and mistress safe, or have the 
rogues done for them?** 

" Is it your own self, Mr. Simpson ?•* 
tremUi»gly uttered the butler. 

" And who should it be, you stupid 
puppy ? what are you all playing the fool 
for?" 

" We were afraid you had been mur- 
dered, sir, as well as Miss Gertrude." 

" Gertrude murdered ! why, she was safe 
not a minute ago." 

. The butler only heard the first part of 
the sentence. " She was taken from her 
bed ill the middle of the night.^' 

" Aye ! aye ! I know all that." 

The party on their knees seemed in- 
dined, like the actors in the Critic, to go 
off the stage kneeling^ for they had none 
of then! offered to resume ,the perpendi- 
cular position,, even although they were 
satisfied that they were addressing Aem- 
selves to flesh and blood. 

'' Wbei^s sir Hierbert?'* 

*fGoii^ 
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members of the kitchen-council separated. 
The servants looked at one another as he 
entered, but the joy of seeing those safe 
whom they apprehended had been de- 
stroyed, effaced any feelings of shame 
which arose from tiieir idle fears, 

Simpscm acyoumed to the parlom% ac« 
eon^anied by Arthur, having first dis« 
patched the nursery-maid and one of the 
men to faring Gertrude to the house, de- 
siring them not to forget relieving the 
gardener from his state of apprehension. 
He then instituted an inquiry into all thi 
transactions of the night, and concluded 

by sending .one of the footmen to ^ ^ 

for the purpose of ascertaining the situa- 
tion <^ sir Herbert and his kdy. The 
ra^i arrived at the moment when sir Her- 
bert ascended the hustings, and he ccmld 
perceive his lady and Mr. Marshall in the 
carriage, which had been drawn to the 
fiont, but the crowd prevented a near ap- 
proach. He then followed his instruc- 
ticms of losing no time, but instantly gal- 

▼OL. u. a loped 
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arrayed himself in his afternoon dress. In 
the morning, it was with much difficulty 
that he was permitted to get himself shav* 
ed, nor would he have accomplished it» if 
he had not given his sacred word of ho- 
nour that he would not make himself 
known to the barber. He was conducted 
to the hustings in the same guarded man« 
ner; and he verily believed, from the sur- 
prise whidi was visible in the counte- 
nances of the leading personages in the 
town, who were assembled at the place of 
election, that his presence was whc^y un- 
expected> and that his being chosen was 
entirely the work of the drunken assem- 
bly at the Hammer and Tongs, who had 
acted solely from the impulse of the mo- 
ment. 

Gertrude afforded no small portion of 
merriment,m her account of her godfather's 
exploits; even Arthur could not help smil- 
ing : Simpson in return vowed vengeance, 
while lady Beauchamp expressed her 
tbmkfulness that her uneasiness^ throu^^ 

the 



tirell-ineant consideration of the servants, 
liad not been increased by the supposed 
loss of her child. 

The entrance of Mr. Marshall at his 
usual hour was the signal for a discussion 
of a graver description. Instead of his go- 
ing as usual to the school-room, he was 
requested to attend in the breakfast-par- 
lour, from whence the eating apparatus 
had been removed, and the children dis- 
patched to their tasks. Mr. Marshall con- 
gratulated sir Herbert upon the result of 
the preceding day. 

** Rather, my dear sir, condole with me,** 
returned sir Herbert. " Before this event, 
which I am inclined to call unhappy, I 
had as many of the blessings of life as 
usually fall to the lot of mortals, probably 
much more than my share." 

** Well, sir Herbert,** returned the cu- 
rate, " for the sake of argument we will 
allow it. Your chief delight heretofore 
has arisen from diffusing happiness around 
you ; and in my humble opinion, the event 

g3 is. 
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is to be considered rather fortunate tlian 
otherwise, as it certainly increases your 
power of doing good." 

" At the expence of my peace of mind 
and domestic comfort." 

" You may say what you please," sai(l 
Simpson, " but I only wish such a cir- 
cumstance had happened to me in my 
younger years. In my opinion, it is a pros- 
per object of ambition.* 

** But let us look at the consequenoe," 
said the newly-dubbed legi/slator. ** We 
have now lived nearly seven years in i^ 
tirement fron> the gay world, in calm con- 
tent, and rational enjoyment — at least I 
can answer for myself, and I think. Mar 
tilda» that smile tells me I may answer for 
you."* 

" And pray," cried Simpson, " why 
i^hould I be omitted ?" 

" Well then, we have all lived in calm 
content and rational enjoyment — we are in 
• the possession of every comfort which for- 
tune ha« in her power to bestow ; tem- 
perance, 
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perance, aii*, and exercise, have banished 
sickness from our door, and we can retire 
to rest, if not with the x^pnsdousness o£ 
having done good, at least with the satis- 
&ction of not having intentionally Qom« 
mitted evil." 

" And why, my dear Herbert," m^ 
lady Beauchamp, *^ should our situatioei 
be essentially disturbed by what has ju§| 
occurred ? How many thousands eagerly 
ai^ire to what you have been invited tq 
accept ! and how many take the most ui^ 
justifiable means to obtain it ! , A <)on- 
tempt of worldly grandeur may be highly 
philosophical^ but were it only on that acn 
count, I do not see that the philosopher^ 
whom, in the present . acceptation of the 
term> I generally join witii tlxe disappoint- 
ed man, is* at all to be envied for a pre^ 
tended dislike to what he c^inot attain." ^ 

• 

" I ^n far from disputing your position,'*^ 
replied the baronet ; ** but I am not rea- 
soning as a philosopher — I am speaking 
as a man — a man possessed of b9U]idlesj» 

6 4 liches,^ 
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riches, because he is contented — -a man 
looking forward to a deprivation of those 
comforts which form his chief enjoyments. 
The morning of our life, Matilda, has been 
sufficiently stormy to make us relish a 
peaceful noon, and I think the recollec- 
tion of the morning would, and indeed 
ought to, make us view with pleasure the 
prospect of a calm and placid evening." 

*^ But why should a seat in parliament 
alter our situation in the slightest degree?^ 
demanded the wife. 

" Two months hence, Matilda, you will 
not think it necessary to ask the question 
— I look forward with horror to a resi- 
dence in London." 

" That is by no means necessary." 

" How can it be avoided ? I must ei- 
ther desert my principles by neglecting 
my duty, or forfeit my comforts by at- 
tending to it. To attend my duty, I must 
be absent from my fireside, and although 
I have no fears either for the firmness of 
you or myself, absence will involve each 

of 
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of US in pursuits of which the other is 
not, nor cannot be a partaker. They who 
fly from their homes^ in feet, fly from 
themselves, and they whom necessity 
compels to be away will, by degrees, get 
habituated to feel pleasures abroad: a 
mixture with the world has never created 
happiness, and has but too fi^uently 
marred it." 

** But sir Timothy Basper, my dear 
Herbert, who has been in parliament ever 
since he was of age, nev^ quits his hounds 
but upon particular occasions." 

** And then to be the tool of the party 
under whose banners he has enlisted, with- 
out a thought of what he is doing — not 
perhaps that the exertion of his thinking 
feculties will much mend the matter ; but 
I hope,. Matilda,. I am not so degraded in 
your estimation as to be placed upon a 
- level with sir Timothy." 

" You were made a member by com- 
pulsion, Herbert, and therefore I do not 

G 5 see 
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see that the clidms upon you are at all ur- 
gent.** 

** I accepted the trust, however,, and al- 
though compulsion led me to ■ . ^ it was 
by my own consent that the respectable 
part of the inhabitants declared m my fit- 
vour. Having accepted it, I must run 
all hazards." 

" Do you expect, sir Herbert,** said Mr. 
Marshall, " to be able to stem the torrent 
of corruption, in a place where the majo- 
rity is swayed by the nod of the m r ?^ 

" Certainly not: But I see no reason 
why I should excuse myself in what I 
know to be wrong, by citing the ex- 
ample of others. The vote of a member 
truly independent, and who has the cou- 
rage to think and act for himself, is of 
more consequence than people at fird; 
sight are apt to imagine. Public opi^ 
nion must ultimately prevail, and the most 
independent man is mast likely to direct 
it An inquiry may be smothered^ but 

by 
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by exposute there will be a chance o£ 
abuses being r^noved;, and even the very: 
persons who uphold the id)use8 are often- 
compelled to abandon them;, or lose all; 
claims to public cc^fidence^"" 

" If you so mudi dislike your post, Hv^ . 
bert> you can easily throw it up." 

" That, Matilda would be repayfng 
kindness with ingratitude. It is impos- 
sible for any one to be indifferent to the 
good opinion of mankind^ axxd it is. very 
laatural. for those who have obtained it to 
be desirous of preserving it. But tliis is 
idle talking"— we must think of an estab- 
lishment in London : happily our econo- 
my has enabled us^. to do it,, without incur* 
ring the charge of imprudence." 

** Well, I cannot say that a few months 
residence in London has any thing so very 
llLOrrible in. it." 

' *• Oh, woman! \yoinian}" said sir Her- 
bert, smiling; " but thou wast woman 
wben I mdnried tlie^ an4 so I hope thou 
wilt remain till &te. deteroaines that we 

g6 shall! 
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shall both be no more. In the meantime, 
we'll go to London — ^we will not antici- 
pate evil, farther than is necessary to warn 
us of its effects. But we must get a house. 
You see, Matilda, our difficulties are be- 
» ginning, for you must go to choose one.** 

'' I am certain I shall be satisfied with 
what you think proper.** 

" That's more than I shall. So, if you 
please you and I will set out the day after 
to-morrow with post-horses, leaving our 
friends here to take care of every thing till 
we return." 

Simpson upon reflection agreed to the 
justness of sir Herbert's remarks. He was 
too old to participate either in the business 
or in the pleasures of the metropohs, or to 
look forward with satisfaction to a life o£ 
bustle. Lady Beauchamp, however, in her 
heart was not averse to the change in their 
mode of life-— a variety, she was of opinion, 
would only make them feel a greater zest 
in fheir intercourse with each oth^*. Ger- 
trude was now at a time of life when she 

stood 
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Stood in need of a governess capable of 
forming the mind and manners of a youn^ 
heiress, qualified by her expectations to 
move in the first cirdes'of rank and fashion^ 
She was aware how easily the minds of child- 
ren receive impressions^ and how difficult 
it was to efface them. The Beauchampa 
visited the neighbouring families no more 
than could be avoided ; there were indeed 
very few but what lady Beauchamp consi- 
dered in some respects as exceptionable, ei-^ 
ther in their conduct or manners. In Lion- 
don tliere was an opportunity o£ selecting, 
and it would be strange, in so large an as« 
semblage, if a few could not be found who 
could be held out. as examples for imita-^ 
tion. 

It now wanted less than three weeks 
to Christmas-day; there was, therefore, 
no time to be lost. To have been absent 
from his home at such a festival, Herbert 
would have looked upon in the light of a 
misfortune; and besides, the mayor and 
corporation of the borough of — — , as well 

as 
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as hisother constituents, would expect some, 
marks of his attentiou^t that season, and he 
had made up his mind to attend the open-^ 
ing of the house in the middle of January.. • 

The preparations for the Liondon expe-^ 
dition were begun without losing* a mo-, 
ment; and, as soon as breakfast could be 
dispatched on the appointed morning, la^ 
dy Beauchamp kissed Arthur and the lit- 
tle Gertrude, shook hands with. Simpson: 
and Mr. Marshall, and bounded into the 
earriage» wilii, as. was usual on similar oc«- 
casions, where friends are parted with, » 
pair of fine eyes swimming in tears*. 

Sir Herbert had received his child firont 
the arms of her mother, and retained her 
till the last moment in his possession ; he 
patted Artlmr on the head, hoping to hear 
a good account of both the children ; he- 
then followed the example of his wife> in 
taking leave of Simpson and the curate; 
then setting one foot on the step of the 
carriage, he placed Gertrude in the arms 
of her godfather, and seated himself by bis 

wife. 
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wife. The man and maid-servants were 
already on the dickey, and when the car^ 
riage^^ioor shut, the postboys cracked their 
whips, and started in style. 

The chaise was soon stopped by the vo- 
ciferation of Simpson, who desired ta 
kjEK>w how the letters were to be directed ? 

" As usual,'' was the reply. 

The travellers were followed by the 
eyes of those who remained, till they dis^ 
appeared. The house seemed like a de*. 
sert — ^the children w«it heavily to their 
tai»k — Mr. Marshall looked forward to the 
continued absence of his friends with 
pain — and Simpson half wished that he 
had accompanied them to town. 

During the absence of the Beauchamp^^ 
every persoh who could make the least 
idaim to an acquaintance with the family 
paid their respects to the Hail, to the great 
annoyance of Simpson, whom most of the 
visitors requested to see, that they might 
feel assured their names would not be 
omitted to be mentioned to sir Herbert 

and 
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and lady Beauchamp on their return. 
Among the rest were the Thirfield &- 
mijy, who, for some months^ had virtually 
dropped the intercourse. Miss D'Unrof, 
however, insisted on seeing Mr. Simpson : 
the latter obeyed the summons, but it 
was only to plead the urgency of his im- 
mediate presence eTsewhere^ 

A visit from themaycMr of———, how- 
ever,, met with a different reception*. 
Simpsoa recollected sir Herbert having 
mentioned the necessity of inviting the 
corporation,, which he was aware ought 
jftot to have- been neglect^ed. He ventur- 
ed to inform his worship of the baronet'i^ 
intention of writing to his friends at » 
as soow as he could determine with cer- 
tainty as to the time of his return* 

Simpson had here a little exceeded his 
powers,- but it afforded him the opportu^ 
nity of being the first to address his fiiend 
according to^ his new dignity.. It was 
with no small satisfaction he viewed the 
direction of the letter; on. which was writ^ 

ten— 
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ten — " To sir Herbert Beauchamp, bart 
M. P. Blake's Hotel, Jermyn-Street, Lon- 
don.'* 



CHAPTER IX. 



Detailing some of the Consequences of FopU'- 

larity. 

The travellers, like a post-office letter, »• 
lived at the place of their destination in 
due course. The season happened to be 
remarkably fine, and no time was lost in 
searching after the object in view: the 
first plan which suggested itself was that 
of taking an empty house, and furnishing 
it with all possible expedition, but the 
shortness of the time compelled them to 
abandon the idea. After wearying them- 
selves to little purpose, they at last fixed 
upon a house in Great George-street, 

Hauover- 
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Hanover-square, which they engaged for 
five months, from tiie ^suing new-yeaf 6 
day. 

Sh" Herbert now found that the present 
journey might have been spared, for he 
was satisfied they might have been as well 
accommodated at two days' notice. 

Lady Beauchamp reminded him, that, 
as he had been deceived in his first step, 
his other prognostics might be equally fal- 
lible, and that the fears he entertained for 
the consequences of a residence in town 
might have as little foundation. 

He was seriously vexed at himself fbr 
neglecting his duty to his constituents, in 
the eating part of the business, of which 
the letter of Simpson reminded him ; but 
he hastened to repair it, by inviting the 
mayor and corporation of ■ to Beau- 

champ Hall on new-year's day. In ad- 
dition to this, tliat he might not prove 
ungrateful for the distinguished mark of 
their approbation which had been so re- 
cently conferred upon him, he requested, 

through 
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tkrough^ the medium of the major, that 
he might have the h(»]our c^ meeting the 
respectable part of the electors to dinner, 
at the Town-Hall, <m the second day fol- 
lowing; and he further directed, that a 
suitable entertainment should be provided 
for his other friends at the Hammer and 
Tongs, which was not only the favourite 
bouse of resort, but it was^ there that the 
baronet's elevation was first suggested^ 

A residence being procured, which was 
tibie only cause of the journey, tharc was 
now nothing to require a longer stay; and 
it was with pleasure that both directed 
tibeir course homewards. Their arrival 
was everywhere hailed with a sincere 
joy ; but home was now bereft of most of 
its charms, for it was no longer the abode 
of tranquillity : the several visits were to 
be returned; their kind and affectionate 
friends could on no account permit their 
worthy neighbours to quit them for so 
long a time, without first enjoying the 
pleasures of their society. Thus the short 

interval 
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interval which was to elapse before their 
departure was occupied by employments 
in which inclination had no share. 

The corporation-dinner at Beauchamp 
Hall, on new-year's day, was closed with 
riot and confusion, as soon as the capa- 
cious powers of the mayw and aldermen 
were at the utmost stretch, and nature 
cried. — " Hold ! too micckr' The entertain^ 
ment at the town-hall of — ^^^ — was pret- 
ty much the same, for, as far as eating and 
drinking could be carried, the corporation 
at —— had no very peculiar endow- 
ments ; but here sir Herbert, Simpson, and 
Marshall, were the only sufferers; such, 
however, was the disgust created by these 
scenes of beastly intoxication, added to 
the incessant intrusion of persons they 
despised, that all parties agreed that, un- 
der the present circumstances, London 
was the only place where quietness could 
be expected ; and the very people who, 
only a few weeks before, would have con- 
sidered absence as the greatest misfortune 

that 
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that could befall them, now looked for- 
ward to the day of departure with eager 
expectation. 

It had been settled, that Mr. Marshall 
should remove to the mansion-house, and 
continue the education of Arthur, as well 
as superintend the concerns of the family, 
with which, by his continued intercourse, 
he had become well acquainted. The ab- 
s^atees felt that they could place a perfect 
reliance on the goodness of his heart and 
the upri^tness of his conduct, and when 
lady Beauchamp and Simpson took leave 
of their respective pensioners, they assur- 
ed them that their wants would meet with 
the same attention as if they had been 
present, Mr. Marshall having full autho- 
rity to act in their names, as he thought 
most advisable for the happiness of his pa- 
rishioners. 

With regard to Arthur's remaining at 
Beauchamp, however, the heads of the fa- 
mily had erroneously calculated: they 
neglected to take the advice, mid ask the 

consent 
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consent rf the most effident person — ^it 
was not mentioned to Bliss Gertrude till 
the day preceding that which was fixed 
upon for the journey. Whether it was 
that the young lady fancied her dignity 
hurt in not bdng previojisly consulted on 
a matter of such importance to herself, of' 
whether she had an invincible dislike to 
being separated from her fyiow-student, 
we will not stay to determine ; but it is 
certain, that she refused most peremptori- 
ly to set foot in London, or even to enter 
the carriage which was to take her there, 
unless Arthur was permitted to accompany 
them. 

Gertrude was one of those whom kind- 
ness could easily lead, but whom severity 
would never bend. There was no time 
left to reconcile her by degrees to the 
step ; her father and mother, indeed, rea- 
soned in every figure of rhetoric, but G^er- 
tnide had the same answer for every ar- 
gument — she would go or. stay with Ar- 
thur. 

Simpson 
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'Simpson stood mute in the dispute, but 
GJertrude could read enough in his eyes 
tb see that she should ultimately succeed 
in having her own way. He was, in fact, 
at anxious for Arthur's going to London 
as his goddaughter, although he had care- 
fiiUy kept his wishes within his own breast, 
lest he might be supposed to trespass upon 
the arrangements of sir Herbert. 

** Indeed, mamma, if youll only let Ar- 
thur go, he'll be so good all the time — and 
I won't ask for any thing all the while I 
am away." 

^ Mind then, Gertrude,'* said the father, 
■** I take you at your word, and you must, 
by your good behaviour, let us have no 
cause to repent our obliging you. You 
can be a very good little giil if you please, 
and I hope we shall not be said to have 
Bpoilt you." 

Gertrude held down her head while her 
fktber was speaking, but turned her laugh- 
ing eyes upon her godfather, who was 

obliged 
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obliged to avert his head, in order to cxm« 
ceal his satis&ction at her triumph. 

It being the last day of their remainiiig 
in the countiy, the Thirfield family could 
not suffer it to pass over without visiting 
their dear friends. They were ushered 
into the room at the moment when it was 
decided that Arthur should go to town. 

Gertrude curtsied to the visitors, an^ 
left the room, to convey the welcome intel- 
ligence to her playfellow. She was nq 
sooner gone, than lady Thirfield inquired 
if they could be of any service in recdv- 
ing Arthur into their family again, assur- 
ing the Beauchamps that the boy would 
experience every kindness and attention : 
lord Thirfield, she said, had become insen- 
sibly attached to the boy, beyond what he 
was aware of, and was extremely desirous 
of having him with them. 

Lady Beauchamp good-humouredly re- 
lated the account of their compliance willi 
Miss Gertrude's will and pleasure; but 

statedi 
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stated, that before they had come to th^ 
present determination, it had been agreed 
to leave him to the c&re of Mr. Marshall, 
under whom he had made a most rapid 
progress in his education. 

" And is it possible, my dear lady Beau-> 
champ," said the viscountess, " that a sen- 
sible person like yourself should so indulge 
the whims of a child ? You will excuse my 
making the remark, but I really think 
your conduct blameable ; you will make 
the child, by spoiling her, a burden to her- 
delf and every body about her. If either 
of my girls had dared to act contrary to 
my inclinations, or even to think contra- 
ry, I should not have been long in finding 
an adequate punishment for their pre- 
sumption,** 

Simpson's blood was boiling in his face, 
and he was preparing to revenge this at- 
tack upon his^ little favourite ; but sir Her- 
bert was desilt>us to avoid art dpeii quar- 
m, Which he was fearful m'^ouW be the 
cUde if he peimitted Simpson to com- 

"teiii lit H mence 
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mence liis harangue; he therefoiie watch- 
ed the moment of iady Thirfield fuiishing 
her speech, and took upon himself the 
task of replying in a way which he jKiped 
would satisfy Gertrude's champion, and, 
at tl)e same time, not give offence to her 
ladyship, 

'* Your kdyship must be aware," said 
he, " that different persons attach different 
meanings to the same word. Gertrude is 
a child of a lively temper, but of an ami- 
able disposition ; she is aware that she is 
sure of receiving what is pro|>er to be 
granted. By the indulgence of her god- 
father, who has given full scope to her 
spirit, Gertrude is, apt to* make requests in 
the language of commands. She is, I am 
happy to say, possessed of a considerable 
portion of what the English are at a loss 
to find a corresponding term fw, the amour, 
propre ; this is of itsdf suf&cient to keep 
her within the bounds of propriety — for 
she cannot indulge her ruling passion, she 
cai not feel the requisite degree of self-sa* 

tjisfa^oD, 
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tisfacftion, whenever she acts in any way 
pcmtrary to the wishes of her parents and 
friends.** 

^* You will pardon me, sir Herbert," 
added the viscountess, ^^ but I must still 
adhere to my former opinion; and, were -it 
my case, ' I should certainly make a point 
of exerting my authority over my child. 
However much I had intended to have 
taken^he boy, upon any thing that could 
have been construed into a command, I 
should certainly have left him behind me, 
and I advise you to do it in the present 
instance, if you have the happiness of your 
child in view," 

" At all events," replied the baronet, " I 
^ould never trach a child deception, by 
withdrawing a nromise once made ; , I 
would rather su£^an inconvenience, than 
in any instance bi^eak through the omfi*' 
dence which our child reposes in us." 

" Here, however," continued lady Thir- 
field, '' I must acknowledge myself an in- 
terested person : I am really desirous of 

H 2 again 
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again having tliat 9^'eet boy a. littie with 
•s ; you do not know how much we miss 
him — don't we, my lord ?" 

The viscount was sileijt,- but ^Rfiss 
D"Um;^ answered for him in the affirma- 
tive. 

Sir Herbert hesitated ; he was for a xno- 
ment at a loss for a reply, and gsve Simp- 
son an opportunity of speaking* 

" Look ye, jny lady— I saved that boy 
itom the clutches of a cold-blooded scoun- 
drd to whom you had delivered him ; 
you have acknowledged: that lord Thir- 
field has no claim upon him, you have 
publicly renounced him, and for months 
have acquiesced in my guardiakiship of 
him. Now, it will put an end to the 
matter when I say, that the boy shall' 
never quit my protection, while my name 
is Simpson, till he is able to protect him- 
self." 

The tone and manner of Simpson was 
too authontative to admit of further argu- 
ment upoathe subject 

Miss 
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Miss D'Unrof enried lady Beauchamp 
the pleasure of a residence in the jgay 
\v«rkl«— " Talents and beauty," she observ- 
ed, " were absolutely lost in the country 4 
but indeed re^d beauty was so rarely to be 
met with in this part of the world, that 
it was (»ily in paiticular places Ivhere the 
flrusties coukl meet wiih a standard of 
taste.'' 

. The looking-glass was on the other side, 
^imd Olivia seemed to view her charms 
with peculiar complacency^ 

** Do not let me forget, however, my 
dear lady Beauchamp," said the viscoun- 
tess, " to have vour address. It is not 
improbable but we may indulge ourselves 
with a trip to tlte metropolis." 

The address was given, and as nothing 
more was to be said or done, the children 
were called. Lady Thirfield took leave of 
the " sweet Gertrude," and the " dear Ar- 
thur ;" then wishing her " amiable fi-iends" 
every happiness till they again met, she 
led the way, and, followed by her husband 

H 3 
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and sister, proceeded to the carriage,, and 
bade adieu. 

Another objection now ^rted itself: 
Arthur had made an astonishuig progress 
tor the time he had devoted to his studies, 
but he was still very deficient, compared 
with quick boys of his age; he was as 
yet unfit to associate with his equala in 
isize and spirit. Mr. Marshall overcame 
this difficulty, by recommending a fellow- 
collegian^ who v;sL^ settled in town, and 
who, he was confident, could be depended 
upon to take every pains in the boy's ad- 
vancements 

On the Wednesday in the second week 
of January, by eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the carriages were all at the door, 
which was surrounded by the tenantry 
and the parishioners of every denomina- 
tion. There was nothing to be done in 
the morning, the arrangements having been 
completed on the preceding evening. 

Mr. Marshall was still induced to reside 
in the mansion-house,, without his pupil. 

He 
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lie assisted the party to their respective 
Carriages, taking his leave of each, as he 
put them in. . The children embraced hink 
with afFectioln, arkl siticefely regretted 
fhey were to le^ve him behind ; but Ger- 
trude was not sufficiently spoiled to require 
what she wa^ well aware could not bfe 
granted. 

Amidst the blessings of all v/ho were td 
remain at Bealichamp, the carriages drove 
onwards. By dinner-time, the second day, 
the whole party arrived in ^fety in Great 
George-street, where every thing was pre* 
psired for their reception. On the jour- 
ney, Simpson had taken charge of the 
•children, and the dinner was enlivened by 
it recital cjf their remarks. 

The. hour of rest was hailed with joy by 
persons who, though enured to the bodily 
fatigue they then experienced, could al- 
ways embrace the pillow with pleasure, 
and sleep in peace. 
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CHAPTER X. 



■^*«r*^r^#<#^r#*>#*«#sr^* 



^' Straight mine Et/e hath caught nexp Plea" 



sures" 



However much the mind may be de* 
voted to the scenes of nature and to tike 
delights c^ rural occupations, a change of 
scene cannot fail of being regarded with 
u>v(M^ sort of 9atlsfaction. Dull and insipid 
indeed must that person be whom vanity 
does not affect with sensations of pleasu^re^ 
or with feelings of pain. The weary tnu 
Teller, in tracing the direct path which 
conducts him to the delights of hom^ 
feels his mental energies increase as his bo- 
dily powers fail him ; — he supports his pain 
by the prospect of the wished-for comforts. 
The victim of listlessness flies abroad for 
enjoyments, and searches for those occu- 
pations 
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pations of the mind, which the gifts of 
fortune deny him at home — his cup, which 
overflowed with sweets, has lost its relish ; 
variety, for a time, renders the draught 
palatable — ^the frequent repetition produces 
satiety ; that satiety aads in disgust and 
disappointment^ and he is again driven to 
pleasures which he had led himscif to de* 
«pise, but which absence had now served 

to endear. 

Although the Beaueii&mps were neither 
weary travellers in the pilgrimage of life^ 
nor labourers in the field of Hstlessness,^ 
they were still subject to the common 
feelings of humanity : a change was of^ 
fered to their notice, and it is not surprt- 
sing that tliey should have undervalued 
the tranquil present, on placing before 
them the brilliant future; a family, united 
by the strictest bonds of afl^tion, were in 
a moment diverted firom their naturdt 
course. 

However the tiew member dt the Bri- 
tish, senate mi^t have aped the philoso- 

h5 pher^ 
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pher, he was still the man — the man,, too, 
in whose soul it wanted but a spark to 
rekindle the flames of ambition, which bad 
long been dormant, but never extinguish- 
edi He was aware of the diminution of 
his domestic comforts, Imt grandeur was 
irresistible ; his pride was flattered, not as 
being the tool of a mob, but as being the 
unbiassed choice of unbiassed respeetabi* 
lity : the country gentieman became a 
senator, and, with the change, imbibed the 
feelings attendant on a consciousness of 
self-importance. 

Embarr^sment and distress had dead- 
ened the love of gaiety in the mind of 
lady Beauchamp ; but it wanted little 
to be again attractive. The eye of admi- 
ration liad followed her footsteps, when 
she moved in comparatively humble life, 
and the interval of a few years, passed in 
tranquillity, had only matured charms 
which were then ripening, but without 
impairing their early lustre. Unthuiking 
youth and debilitated age may praise the 

early 
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i&arly blossom, but it is the full-blown rose 
'Which can most boast of the powers of 
commanding attention. Matilda saw her- 
self in imagination the leader of a trains 
instead of beings as formerly^ the humble 
follower ; her rank in life^ her fortune, 
and the extended character of her husband^, 
would enable her ta select her associate^ 
even amongst the higher orders, and her 
person^ accomplishments,, joined to her 
other ad^'^ntages, would at once enable her 
f o assume,, if she chose it, the privileges of 
a leader of &,shi(»i. 

During the journey to town, the? e was 
little scope for conversation ; each was- 
absorbed in contemplating the coming 
scene. Sir Herbert was no- less busied 
with the caves of the nation than his wife 
was wi'tli the coliwms of the Morning 
.Post ; the maidens-speech of one was of na 
less consequence than the introductoral 
party of the other ', but, for the fifst time 
since their accession to fortune^ they were 
inc^able of deriving pleasure &aai the in>- 

H $ t^rchange 
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ta^change o£ thought: they were both 
ashamed to acknowledge the anticipated 
deUgfats which they hiul before professed 
to view as so many miseries. 

With these impressions, it would have 
been as strange if sir Herbert Beaiichamp 
had delayed a moment in taking his ** oaths 
and his seat/' as if lady Beauchamp had 
suffered time unnecessarily to elapse in 
making known her arrival for the season 
to such of the nobility as had experienced 
the hospitality of Beauchamp Hall, parti- 
cularly when the near approach of the 
birthday left her so little time to rally her 
acquaintance, and to arrange the oma^ 
ments for her court presentation. 

The birthday being passed, and the ad- 
dress voted in answer to the speech, there 
was leisure to pay some attention to the 
children. Gertrude was now at that pe- 
riod of life when a course of close instruc- 
tion usually commences, and when, for the 
succeeding eight or nine years, the head, 
iiands, and feet, are tortured into a series of 

actions, 
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actions, sometimes accompacnied by pas- 
sions, but which the world has agreed 
should be called accomplishments, and 
which are no sooner attained, and the pur- 
poses for which they were designed fiilly 
answered (such purposes being only the 
killing of time, and engaging the notice of 
some lord of the creation, in the shape of 
a husband), than they are discarded ; but 
fashion is imperious — it is necessary that 
young females of rank should pass through 
the hands of certain masters, whose fame 
is frequently their only recommendation, 
and who transfer a part of their own fame 
upon the heads or heels, as the case may 
be, of their pupils. The el^e of demen- 
ti must of consequence be as great a pro- 
ficient on the pianoforte at the present 
day, ?>s the scholar of Purcell was on the 
harpsichord in the days of our great- 
grandmothers. All these regulations pro- 
{>erly complied with, and Miss, or lady 
^mething, by courtesy, is Bent into the 
market, with a certificate of being qualifi- 
ed 
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ed to fulfil all the offices of a wife andst 
motlier, ot at Teas? as many of them as 
custom has prescribed to be necessary, 

But from the laws of fashion there was 
no appeal and the lively Gertrude was 
doomed to make the usual tour through 
ail the arts atid sciences; useful as well 
as ornamental : it signified nothing whe- 
ther taste dictated, or fancy led the way 
to unprovement ; — all that fashion re- 
quired was a stated mimber of hours de- 
Mooted to partrcular studies^ and the open- 
ing mind was doomed to be distracted 
with variety, before it was capable of ad- 
vantageously , directing its attention to a 
solitary object 

The choice of a governess, however, was 
a matter of the first consideration. The 
wants of lady Beamchamp in this respect 
were no sooner known, than applications 
without number were made, to become the 
superintendantand seciret adviser of ayuung 
heiress. Both sir Herbert and his wife la- 
boured incessantly in scrutinizing the cha- 

ractera 
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racters and qualifications of the several ap- 
plicants, but found none which could meet 
their ideas. If the governesses weije with- 
out blemish^ their pupils had slipped ; and 
if the latter had remained spotless, thene 
was something or other about the former, 
which caused them^ to- be viewed on the 
dark i»de. 

There was always some kind and disin- 
terested friend to engage in such conversa- 
tions a& the following:—" What a charm- 
ittg creature is kdy Ambella A ■ ! 
how exemplary is her conduct 9S a wife 
and a mother !" 

" And it's a wonder, considering that 
Sliss. B , her gov€rness> carried on an 

intrigue with the earl of C , lady Ara- 

bella's father, which certainly broke the 
ilpor countess's heart." 

" All I can say about governesses is, 
that if I had five thousand daughters,. I 
would intrust every one of them to the care 

and management of Miss D ; she is, 

without 
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without exception, the most amiahle wo^ 
man (in her situation of course) I evcF met 
with/' 

*' But then, my dear madam^we must, 
bear in mind tliat the honourable Jifiss 

£ y her first pupil, had a child by the 

footman, and her next, lady Caroline 

F , is but just divorced from rir Jjo* 

bert F ^^ having doped with a grenadier 

Serjeant" 

** All that is very true; but we must 
not attribute all the blaine to the gover^ 



ness." 



" Not ally perhaps^ but at least some of it"* 
*' jNIiss G, is certainly unexceptionable r 
—Miss H. the great lieiress is a proof of 
her ability." 

" Pray, madam, did you ever hear what 
Miss G. received as the wedding fee, for 
interest in promoting the marri^e of Misff 
H. to Mr. I., 3 man over head and ears in 
debt, and who had hedged himself, as the 
gamesters called it, ^o eflfectually,^ as to 

maJ^e 
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teake it almost a matter of indifiference 
whether he married her or not ?** 

•* What can we do, Mr* Simpson ?" said 
lady Beaudbamp ; " ypu see the difficulty 
of making a choice.'' 

" Do ! why pick out the roost stupid** 
loddng woman that offers. Gertrude ha$ 
liveliness of her own, in all conscience ; she . 
has sujffident keenness of observation tQ 
form her own manners ; gain your daugh- 
felt's confidence, that she may have no rea- 
son to repose trust where it may be abused^ ^ 
and no cause, by a wish to deceive you, to 
place herself in the power of a governess; 
be careful in the selection of her compa- 
nions, and leave the rest to chance and her 
masters," 

*^ Bravo !" cried sir Herbert ; " our 
friend here is the best adviser after all: 
he has viewed the world to some pur- 
pose, but I advise him to fasten his wig to 
his head whenever he goes into the sdiool- 
room, unless he swears us all to secrecy." 

^ Ho you know, Herbert, that Mn 

Hammond^ 
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Hanunondy the rector of—- — > left hi^ 6aai 
for you to-day ?^ 

** I was certainly not aware of it, but it 
is rather lucky^ for I think I can point oot 
a governess in Mr. Hammond's second 
"daughter, to whom, I Ma confident, no 
one will object. She is, as you know, 
Matilda, not over handsome in her jfersofti, 
but her countenance is open, and she is 
mild aftd reserved in her disposition. 
Mr. Hammond is anxious to provide for 
his daughters, and I wonder they never 
came into my mind. — By-the-bye, our 
friend here will, I fear, he dissatisfied, for 
her face beams more with intelligence than 
stupidity. Of her accomplishments I can 
say but little." 

" They can be of little importance,'* 
said Simpson, " when a master must he 
had for every thing. As to intelligence, 
I have no dislike to it in a governess, so 
long as that governess is Maria KaB^ 
mond." 

The (decision was no sooner formed than 

it 
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Lady fieauchamp heard tlie remarks — * 
die sighed inwardly as she cast her eyes, 
first at the children and then at her Iius* 
band; sir Herbert pressed her hand in 
silence, and pretended to be amused at the 
passing scene. 

On the day preceding the visit to Go- 
vent-Garden theatre, Simpson had taken 
Arthur to view the London docks. The 
day was wet, but the old gentleman was 
extremely averse to checking the boy's cu- 
riosity, and . in defiance of nun, attended 
him to every part worthy of observation. 
Although the treatment to which Arthur 
had been accustomed had enabled him to 
bid defiance to the weather, die reverse 
was the case with the venerable Simpson ; 
he had no sooner reached home than he 
had to encounter all the consequences of a 
violent cold, upon a eonsdtuticm usually 
guarded with extreme care against such 
attacks. Lady Beauchamp felt a oonsi- 
derable degree of alairm, and earnestly re- 
quested' that medie^ assffstanee might be 

procu^^. 
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obf ect wbich <ifl5?red itself to their kispec' 
tion: he was ddighted with the grand 
aspect of the theatre, and with the hril- 
Jiancy of the aasembhige. To n^led 
Mr. Grimaldi was impossiUe, for his ears 
were evary instant assailed with — ^ Look, 
Arthur T — *" Only see, Arthur r Arthur 
smiled in compliment to his litde fiiend, 
but he could see no wit in the distortions 
ci the human frame. Mr. John KemUe, 
in his erect position, when personifying 
the Danish prinee, had taken too fuU a 
possession of the boy's mind for Mr. Gn^ 
maldi to dissipate it. 

^* Look at those lovely children !" said a 
gentl^nan below them in the pit. 

" An4 1 am sure," said anotfier, ** their 
father and mother are behind them." 

" They are certainly brother and sister," 
said the first; " but what a refnarkable dif- 
ference in the cast of features and style of 
countenance ! The boy seems to have ab- 
scn'bed all the family gravity, and has not 
left an atom to his sister." 

Lady 
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Lady IBeauchamp heard tlie remarks—^ 
die sighed inwardly m she cast her eyes,, 
first at the children and then at her liu^s* 
band; sir Herbert pressed her hand in 
silence, and pretended to be amused at the 
passing scene. 

On the day preceding the visit to Co- 
v^nt-Garden theatre, Simpson had taken 
Arthur to view the London docks. The 
day was wet, but the old gentleman was 
extremely averse to checking the boy's cu- 
riosity, and in defiance (rf niin, attended 
him to every part worthy of observation. 
Although the treatment to which Arthur 
had been accustomed had enabled him to 
bid defiance to the weather^ ttke reverse 
was the case with the venerable Simpson ; 
he had no sooner reached home than he 
had to encounter all the consequenee^ of a 
violent cold> upon a oonsdttitioti usually 
guards with' extreme care against such 
atttockft Lady Beauchamp Mt a omA- 
demhledlbgtee of ala^m, and eavn^tly re- 
quested* that me^cad as^sdancfe mig^tbe 

procured. 
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procured. Simpson vehemently protested 
against the introduction of any of the heal- 
ing tribe, saying — ^*^He was not yet tired of 
his lile, and had no disposition whatever 
to be murdered.** 

He insisted on being left to the opera-' 
tion of a warm posset, which, as it had not 
the desired effect on the first night, he was 
determined to repeat on the aeccxid; but it 
was with difficulty that he was restrained 
from going to the theatre, having antid- 
pated the greatest satisfaction from the 
remarks of bis young friend. 

The party returned from the play as 
the servant was conveying the second dose 
up the stains. The children guessed at the 
destination of the bason, and leaping with 
the utmost eagerness from the carriage, 
vied with each other in their exertions to 
be first in the room of Gertrude's god&^ 
ther mid Arthur's benefactor. Gertrude 
sprung round his neck, wliile Arthur ^seiz- 
ed his hand ; between them both the okl 
man had a chance of being overwhelmed r 

he 
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lie was, however, relieved from being 
strangled by the desire which Gertrude had 
of communicating the pleasure she had re- 
ceived. Poor Simpson listened with an 
aching head, not wishing to deprive her of 
the gratification of relating what she had 
seen and heard. Arthur in vain tried to 
check her vivacity by all the common ex- 
pedients, but without eflfect^ he was at 
last obliged to call her attention to the me- 
lancholy truth. She instantly saw her in- 
discretion, and again kissed her godfather, 
and said she should be very angry if he 
was not quite well by the next day. 

Both Herbert and his wife came to visit 
the good old man, and succeeded in releas- 
ing him from his little tormentor. The 
party proceeded to the supper-room, and 
after a moderate repast, the children were 
dismissed to their respective apartments, 
Gertrude with the blessings of her par^ts, 
and Arthur with the good wishes of his 
protectors* . , 

"it 
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** It is a noble boy," said sir Herbert, 
as soon as Arthur had departed. 

•• How totally devoid of feeling must 
lady Thirfield have been !" returned his 
wife ; " for as to lord Thirfield, I verity be- 
lieve he would have done him something 
like justice, had he been permitted. There 
is a strange mystery about him — he cer- 
tainly does ^ot spring fix)m common pa- 
rents; if he has, I shall for thefiiture think 
little of birth, and less of education — Ar- 
thur has triumphed, and shewn his supe- 
riority over both." 

" By-the-bye, we must send to-morrow 
to ^Ir. Marshall's friend, and I sincerdy 
wish Arthur may be as fortunate in his se- 
cond instructor as he has been in the first. 
He cannot affiird to lose any more time, 
although, if properly directed, I agree with 
our fHend Simpson that he will soon make 
ample amends finr all his eariy deficiencies.* 

Mr. Gradus had been apprised hy his 
friend Marshall of the determination of sir 

Heriiert 
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Herbert in his favour^ and readily entered 
upon his chai^ge — ^But he was not Mr. 
Marshal], and his merits were too frequent* 
ly weighed in opposition to one who had 
fully secured the esteem of the femily. Ar- 
thur, however^ cheerfully re-signed himself 
to the direction of his new tutor, because 
he was anxious for his improviement ; but 
Gertrude, after one glance of her eye, 
begged to wait the arrival of Miss Ham- ' 
mond befcn^ she again betook herself to 
her studies. 

** Why don't you like Mr* Gradus ?" 
said the mothen 

" I don't know^ mamma.^ 

** Then why not attend him wiUi Ar- 
thujr?" 

'^ Because I don't like him.** 

The arrival of Miss Hammond was the 
signal for Gertrude to commeQce her train ; 
of laborious tasks: 9s Arthur studied a . 
stated number of hours^ Gertrude did the : 
same, without a murmur. In a few year4 , 
of app^eati/w, she w^d have .been a.pro. : 

y0i4.li, . I digy 
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cBgy in petticoats; butfittestepped inland 
deprived ber of the sfisit which stimuht- 
ed her exertions; 



CHAPTER XL 



Being a Disquisition upon Independence, and 
shewing that the Word has more Meanings than 
Doctor Johnson has thought proper to affix 
to it* 

No man could ^ more attentively, or more 
indefatigably, apply his faculties for the 
good of his cJountry, or for developing^ the 
state of the nation, than sir Herbert Beau- 
champ ; in his attendance in his place he 
was punctuality personified, and kept time 
as reguholy as the house dock; The ar- 
guments of the premier ponvinced Mmiitat 
a union with^TreUind was essential to (he 
preservation of both eountliesw This may 
be denominated^the omamencement^of his 

pariiamentary 



parliamentary mii^ortuiiesi for die^ srup^Kut 
Mrhich he gave to tbat> meisuture exposeldt 
him to the shafts of animniiVerskffi^ whieh- 
were showered thick as b^l from the paii^, 
who, like the^baronet, were sei^dabbeii w^ 
dependents. They reasoneid witii hi»r 
upon the subject in all the moods and 
tenses in which it was oEipable 6i hemg 
c(»isidered': Sir Herbert^ upoA t^e priQ« 
ciple of independence, whidi in his opi- 
nion meant liiinking and* acting according 
to his judgmenti, defended tSie course he 
adopted with equal vehemence. The con** 
sequence was, that he was no longer 1^^ 
" hcMiouraWe friend" of many honourable 
gentlemeii. The schism which separated 
die baronet fix>m the independaits pro^ 
cured him^ however, what, in the estima- 
tion of somefelks, is moie than im equiva- 
lent for it^t made him an object bf minis* 
tend regies d. At tfie dose of his speedh in 
supp<n1: of the union, he was warmly com* 
j^imehted by the treasury bench, md for 
some time afterwiffds he never op«»ed his 

1 2 lips. 
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lips, but the right-hand side of the speak- - 
er^s cliair resounded with the exhilarating 
cne& qS Jtear ! hear ! 

As the baronet faa4 apparexitly deserted, 
one party, he was considered open to an-, 
other, and n nilnistmfil oourtship onnmen- 
ced — ^But poor £ir Herbert was doopied 
to pleiise no one* On a question of oor-^. 
ruption he made $o bitter a philippic upon . 
the; adnunistration^ .tljat. he unwittingl} . 
drew down, upon \himself the a{^>elbtic^ 
ci the; ,^\ weathercock member*' from the . 
party in, without retrieving, his conse- 
quence with the party out. 

The baronet did not, however, relax in ^ 
his exertions. His mornings were de- 
voted to study, and to giving audience to . 
every body who wanted any thing to be 
done, or who had any grievance to com- 
plain of. ^ His eonstitueiits at by 

no means suffered him to be idle ; they 
furnished him with petitions and remon- 
strances out of number, and required the 
exertion of lus influence in procuring a va- 
riety 
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riety of appointments for second cousins 
•twice removed. His approadi to minis- 
terialism wos hailed by the independent 
electors as a most joyful events notwith- 
standing their unkind conduct to Jeremiah 
■ Fingerbribfe, esq. which had arisen pre- 
cisely from the same thing. On -a rumour- 
ed change 'in the administration, it was 
stated that sir HerbSert had been appointed 
treasurer of the navy, = This obtained • sueh 
credence that the vrorshipfttl mayoi^ bf 
■ lost no time.ih rebbihmending'^iijs 
•aon to the office of |)is^rma»ter^ FsmMfwtstder 
application for -any ^* nate xgjbiteel post, 
leaving it his honour to sayn^vliat/^bvided 
there was a good: salary and nothing to 
da If there was a boiise attached to the 
place it was no sort o£ c^detion at all at all, 
seeing as how he Was not particular as to 
his residence." Snip^ the tailor, was more 
moderate, for he only aspired to the ap- 
pointment of his second son, n6t quite 
fourteen years of age, as an exciseman. 
As the house was regularly drawn up 

J 3 in 
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m battte mray Ave nights in ihe vrtA, 
ihr^ out of which ended in regular en- 
^agementfiu which seldc^m ceased until 
.gxey-eyed xttom pee^d through .the gisat 
window of St Stephen^ m Herberts 
iiOHie had little of bis company. The feaxs 
which he had . entertaiojsd jat the com- 
wencemeirt of his pc^ticai oureer were now 
'V<^)fi^d» fw 4i0 ^ceased to yiew ins ih«mde 
witlb hi/i wvHited sfttis&otion* XiSidy fieau- 
«cliawp misted the ^Nan^^arsaticooi that ii»r m 
^miany jrears iiad erdivened tiie e^remngs; 
Hbe huiitanr of •fi^mpson ^a^^peared drovna- 
.ed iin the luondon smokf , for his remarks 
were iSsw, ai^d his smiles had nearly lelb 
him — i&e person who led him by de- 
crees to ^¥t vent to his train ;of saturnine 
ideais was mo longer present to inland 
his humour and to rally his spleen. 

Lady Beaucftiamp had been hith^to so 

thorouglidy devoted to her husband, that 

she had few thoughts in which he was not 

materially interested. Her mental re- 

'wurces being thus, as it were, centered in 

one 
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^ne point, the cx)i)tiaiital absence of sir 
Hei^bert, who m the long course of their 
union had only occasionally thrown off the 
loyet to become the Mend, and who, whe- 
ther lover or friend, was the constant com- 
panion, gave easy admission to tistlessness 
and ennuL For a few evenings she count- 
ed tibe tedious hours that elapsed between 
the bedtime of the children and the re- 
turn of her husband, deriving no other 
Amusement than what were afforded by 
the snorings of the w^aiy Simpson, and 
perhaps a novel, of qualities equally som- 
nifoous! she had anticipated the pleasure 
of company, but knew not how to em- 
bai^ in dissipation. 

" What is life without enjoyment?" 
said the man who inquired of his friend 
why he did not "go and see the mea 
hung ?'* The period when Matilda would 
have waited patiently for her husband*s ab- 
sence, when that absence was essential to 
her support, was no longer remembered; 
she was in the possession of fortune's 

1 4 brightest 
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brightest gifts, and, Mke other ' fayourites 
of ifbrtune^ she languished in the midst of 
plenty for that which fortune, with all her 
resources, could not supply. Once, in- 
deed, a thought intruded itself, that mo- 
mentarily reconciled her to her solitary 
'hours — She proposed to resort to the so- 
ciety of a companion, but she shuddered 
at the recollection of her past suffermgs 
from misplaced confidence. - 

In the course of a melancholy evening, 
-after Simpson had retired, a carriage stop- 
ped at the door, and tive- countess of Ear- 
lingbury was announced. Her ladyship 
was on her way to the duchess of Carbe- 
ry's masquerade, and being, as she con- 
ceived, rather too early to admit of the 
rooms being sufficiently crowded for the 
entrance of a leader of the ton^ she had 
called on lady Beauchamp to consume the 
time. 

" My dear ci-eatiire," cried lady Earling- 

bury,' who had only met the Beauchamps 

tivi^je af lord Thirfield*s, " how is it possible 

' for 
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.for you to mope youifeeW so to deatii ? why, 
I am to!d you lead the life of a hermit 
Pray where's sir Herfjert ?'** -^ 

'* Your ladyship most be aware that his 
attendance at the house i» indispensable—-'* 

" -—Nonsense, my dear ? it is very well for 
sir Herbert to talk so, but I hardly think 
you weak enough to believe him : thaf s . 
the excuse lord Earlingbury used to make 
when we were first married — * I must at- 
tend the house, my lady ; they wHl on no 
-account excuse me.' I found that my 
iord, if he did not attend the house,^ at least 
attended u house, but it was a house in. 
the Edgeware-road." 

Tell a woman who loves her hiisbaixl: 
that she is slighted and deceived by him, 
-her first thought is directed to retaliation — 
her next, to what is due to herselC Pride 
'operates in both, for it checks ^her in the 
first and confirms her in the second ; an- 
ger gives way lb self-confidence ; 5he feels- 
h^r own importance^ and doubts the truth 
^f what she hears r but if the first im- 

1 5 pulse 



piilse kilt Hot time io (wA^^ ^Jb hw]!^ 
jried mto aeticm bcdbm she etn ^;et rid 4£ 
passion, she becomes tiie ^ny vktxm #f 
ft poiflonous jealofuff. Ltdy JSarlwgbuiy, 
'perhapfli, luill no ktteotioo i^estzan^i^ 
:tiie mind of MatHdan-«he u^Jit have only 
given scope to her ridiciile of domestic 
• pleasures-^M^ pleasures she had never ex- 
perienced. However, sh^ loUowed tip the 
fittadk with success* 

** At aM events, you wont set eyes on 
Beauchamp till four or five o'dodc m the 
morning, for if one house breaks up, you 
may depend upon it the other wcmt ; so 
as I cannot stay to drive dull melancholy 
from your brow at home, you shall go with 
me to the duchess's — It is no use your 
putting on grave looks, go you shalL Get 
me pen, ink, and paper, and I'll inatantly 
send my footman for another ticket, and 
in the meantime well both adorn our- 
selves to the best advantage, that when 
the supper comes and the masks are laid 
aside, we may commit as many murders 

as 
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playfulness of her discourse did ik 
Matilda a moment's time for thoug] 
sufiered herself to be directed ir 
thing. 

^ Arid now, my dear, have the g< 
to direct that ugiy grave face to tl 
ing-glass, and let m^ read the appr 
of my toiletship in a pair of bright 

Matilda did as she w^ desira 
was never so satisfied with her ow 
ty, and in proportion as she rose 
own opinion, the more she secretly 
her husband for his supposed negla 
taste of lady Earlingbury was und< 
the eyes of Matilda amply acknov 
it, as she viewed in the mirror th( 
tion of a lovely face and graceful 
aided by the charms of dress. 

They both descended to the 
room, and before they had been loi 
-ed, the servant returned > with^ the 
ed ticket. The carriage was broi 
the door, and in a few minute^ ] 
was ushered by the countess into t] 
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** Wlmt! to go to a masqiiatule with 
that pale, care-worn; dismal, melancholy 
phiz? No, no! It is lucky there are 
some sensible people in the world ; and 
so, itiy dear, if you'll just sit down, I'll 
^ take my rouge-pot from the ridicule^ and 
not detain you half a moment/' 
- •* Pray excuse me ; I know sir Herbert 
ifvill be hurt, if not displeased, at such ^ 
thing.** 

** AH that is very iSne^, but the pretty 
liear shall nevertheless be rouged, and that 
hubby might not beat it, well just take 
this towel mtd pin it to our under-petti- 
coats, for you see it would make a ridicule 
a ridicule indeed^ imless we were to go as 
a couple of market-women ; in that case 
we may set form and fashion at defiance. 
If the towel won't be sufficient, well take 
a basin and a bottle of water in the carriage, 
and then hubby will know ncAhing of the 
matter." 

Lady Earlingbury accompanied her 
words with corresponding actions. The 

playfulness 
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playfulness of her discourse did not allow 
Matilda a moment's time for thought— «l]e 
suffered herself to be directed in eveiy 
things. 

^ Arid now, my dear, have the goodness 
to direct that ugiy grave face to the look- 
ing-glass, and let m^ read the approbati(m 
of my toiletship in a pair of bright eyes,'* 

Matilda did as she wis desired : she 
was never so satisfied with her own beau- 
ty, and in proportion as she rose in her 
own opinion, the n»ore she secretly blamed 
her husband for his supposed neglect. Tlje 
taste of lady Earlingbury was undoubted ; 
the eyes of Matilda amply acknowledged 
it, as she viewed in the mirror the reflec- 
tion of a lovely face and graceful figure, 
aided by the charms of dress. 

They both descended to the sitting- 
room, and before they had been long scat- 
hed, the servant returned* with the expecj;- 
ed ticket. The carriage was brought t6 
the door, and in a fiBw minute^ Ma*ilda 
was ushered by the countess into tlie mag- 
nificent 
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nifioent rooms of the dudiess of Carfaay, 
whidi, on their entrance, they found to he 
crowded almost to sufiqcation. 

The busy scene for a time afforded her 
some amusanent, but she was scx>n sick- 
ened with the tedious uniformity of see* 
ing persons affect to be what they were not 
Harlequins without activity. Muses with- 
out sense, and Graces without elegance, 
could not at once take possession of a 
mind hitherto devoted to the tnmquil 
sc^des of social life. She began to be vex- 
ed at having complied with the solicitation 
of lady Elarlingbury ; she thought of her 
husband, and she also thought of the du- 
ties of a wife: she liad swerved firom 
the latter, and well knew that her con- 
duct would meet the disapprobation of 
the fwmer. The supper was announced^ 
and with pain lady Beauchamp followed 
the general example of dropping her dis- 
guise. 

" By Jupiter, a new fiice !" said one. 

*^ And such a faceT said another. 

My 
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" My dear lady Earlingbury, for God's 
$ake introduce me to that divinity — ^Who 
is she ?" 

'* Not tangible/' said her ladyship ; *^ so 
you had. better steer clear of danger," , 

The observation she had exdted, axid 
the remarks which were made upon her, 
of admiration by the men, and envy by 
the women, increased Matilda's disgust to 
an intolerable degree, which, joined to her 
anxiety lest her husband should return 
during her absence, rendered her situation 
insupportable. Lady Earlingbury for a 
time lauglied at what she termed nonsen- 
sical prejudices; but Madlda's agitation 
became at last so apparent, that the coun- 
tess was prevailed upon to -withdraw her 
from the assembly. 

The debate in the house had taken an 
unexpected turn : the resignation of mi- 
nisters had caused an early ^joumm^nt, 
#nd Herbert flew towards h<»ne with his 
visual eagerness. 

" Where's your lady ?" 

'' She 
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She is gone out, sir.** 
Gone out ! impossible r* 
She went out, sir, not a quarter of an 
' hour ago, full dressed, with a ladj, in her 
carriage — ^I think the coachman said it 
was lady Earlingbury*** 

•* Did they say where to?** 

*' I believe the coachman was directed 
to drive to the duchess of Carbery*s.* 

" Leave the room." 

Sir Herbert threw himself upon the 
sofa, and putting his hand to his head, 
perceived the state of his mind by the 
feverish heat of his forehead. He was as- 
trailed by all the passions in turn, which 
played upon liim in everj'^ key in the ga- 
mut : but the rest ultimately gave way to 
anger, which having nothing which couM 
oppose it, reigned predominant for several 
hours. The clock struck three, and there 
were yet no signs of return : he cursed 
the moment in which he was tempted to 
leave his dwelling of content, and viewing' 
too hastily the ruin of his domestic peace, 

he 
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he smothered his aiiger, tod resolVed to 
receive his wife with the cool neglect he 

'^^stipposed she merited, ' 

At ahout half-past three, lady Earling- 
fcfury's carriage stopped ^t the door, and 

•Matilda descended from it with a palpitat- 
ing heart — "Is yout mastef come in?" 

-was her first question to the footman, who 
handed her out; but without waiting for 
an answer, she rushed into the sitting- 
room, ^xckuming^ 

■ i •* Good God ! Herbert, how long have 

' you been home ?" 

In her hurry she had forgotten what 
might, perhaps, have been a prudent pre- 
caution — her towel had actually been 

'fastened as was proposed, but was never 
thought of, arid Matilda appeared in the 

-presence of her husband, her counte- 
nance heightened not only by the pestife- 
rous exhalations of a crowded room, and 
the effects of internal agitation, but like- 
wise with the hated rouge, of which lady 
Earlingbury had insisted upon applying 

a second 



a seeqndxsoQt immediately befixre the sup- 
per. 

Sir Herbert, for the first moment in his 
life, eyed the possessor of his heart with 
sensations of inward horror; he turned 
away his head and oooUy replied— 
^ About three hours^" . 

MatiWa was b^niiig to^xouse her- 
sel^ and to declare her tense <^ the impm- 
iwiety of herr conduct, but her husband 
diecked her, by saying, that he pieaum^ 
1^. must haye supped, and tint perliiqps 
she would not think it too eaiiy to retiie 
to fest 

** Bfut won't you hear me, Ha4>ert ?** 

^ No, madam ; you are at a time of life 
when you ought to be capable of directing 
your own pursuits^ If you are satisfied 
with your own ccmduct, who can have a 
right to complam?" 

'' But I am not satisfied." 

^ I am sorry for it : I am going to rest, 
but that need be no check upon your in- 
clination. Good night.** 

The 
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The pair retired to bed, but not to 
sleep. Matilda had yet to know the tem- 
per of her husband : she was not aware 
that a trifle had sieparated him from his 
brother in early life, and that a disposition 
strongly inclined to sullenness had only 
lain dormant from the want of an exdtii^ 
cause* As to h^^sdf, she partook too 
strongly of her daughter's temperament, 
JB bdbng easy to he led but incapabk of >bi^- 
k^ driven. Herbudaasid bad refused to 
-hearherieocculpatioin, tmdin her turn, fed- 
ing hersdf to be the injured peison, rshe 
mlide up her mind to aot vwith rbeomniiig 
'dignity, and io suffer her husbandio please 
himself in the line of cond\|wt which be 
should think proper to ^opt She had 
not forgotten the suggestions of lady4Sar- 
lingbuiy, and conceived that expbnatioH 
was as much due from sir Herbert as from 
herself. 
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The morning's meal was conducted in 
silence, to the astonishment of Simpson, 
who was perfectly ignorant of the trans- 
actions of the night, and could not tbare- 
foie accomit for the extraordinary change 
of which he was unhappily tiie witness. 
He in vain attempted to seek in the coun- 
tenance of his friends the cause of their 
apparent and too evident disquietude. His 
knowledge of physiognomy was intui- 
tively sufficient to let him perceive that the 
demon of discontent was lurking within 
them ; but perhaps Lavater himself vnth- 
out a previous acquaintance with circum- 
stances, Vould have been unable to assign 
under what form,, or rather under what 
passion, the fiend had taken possession of 
their minds. 

To Arthur, gravity was almost second 
nature; but he was far from pleased at 
perceiving it usurp adominion among those 
fiiom whom it had been hitherto ex- 
cluded. Gertrude, equally at a loss^ with 
her godfather, cast her eyes, first at her 

' mother, 
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mother, and then at her &ther, but per- 
ceiving that one or two of her sprightly 
sallies failed in exciting the usual smile — 
the never-failing look of encouragement, 
fk>m her auditors, desisted from any fur- 
ther attempts, and waited patiently for the 
hour of prosecuting her studies; and never, 
perhaps, not even in the heat of com- 
petition with her fellow-student Arthur, 
was the pursuit of knowledge so' agree- 
able ; it was the first time in her life that 
she had felt irksome in the presence of 
her natural protectors. 

Breakfkst over, sir Herbert called for his 
hat and umbrella. 

" What time do you wish to dine to- 
day, sir Herbert ?" inquired the wife, with 
an air of the greatest sangfroid. 

** At the usual hour^— But there is no 
occasion to wait an instant, in case I am 
not at home in time." 

The baronet departed, and the children 
repaired to their respective avocations. 
Simpson was left alone with lady ^H^axi- 
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champ, and afler a few minutes of gloomy 
silence begged her, for God's sake, to say 
what was the matter. 

" Nothing," was the reply ^ as she direct- 
ed the footman to say that the carriage 
need not be at the door at twelve, the 
hour at which she had been accustomed to 
take the children for the morning's ride, 
but that she would want the chariot at 
two. " Mr. Simpson," she added, " will 
perhaps wish to have the coach, but he can 
give his own orders." 

Lady Beauchamp rose from her seat .to 
retire to the dressing-room, when Simpson 
inteqx)sed himself between her. and the 
door, and seizing her hand, exclaimed-^ 
" For Heaven's sake, Matilda, tell me 
what has happened. If it is any thing 
serious, I have a 7^ight to be informed. of 
it; if not, beware, my dear fiiend, how 
yoii suffer a trifle to undermine your peace 
of mind. Whatever it is, I am certain 
you are, both in the wrong. Petty disa- 
^eement^-- — ^'' , 

« —Pardon 
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mother, and then at her fath^, but per- 
cdving that one or two of her sprightly 
sallies failed in exciting the usual smile — 
the never-failing look of encouragement, 
flxOTi her auditors^ d^i^ed from any fur- 
ther attempts, and waited patiently for the 
hour of prosecuting her studies; arid never, 
perhaps, not even in the heat of com- 
petition with her fellow-student Arthur, 
was the pursuit of knowledge so' agree- 
able ; it was the first time in her life that 
she had felt irksome in the presence of 
Her natural protectors* 

Breakfkst over, sir Herbert called for his 
hat and umbrella. 

" What time do you wish to dine to- 
day, sir Herbert?" inquired the wife, with 
an air of the greatest sang froid. 

** At the usual hour^— But there is no 
occasion to wait an instant, in case I am 
riot at home in time,'' 

The baronet departed, attd the children 
repaored to their respective atocatibns. 
Simpson was left alone with lady Beau- • 

champ. 
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hiippiiieiss had becotrie as dear to him as 
•his own. 

At twd, lady Beauchamp was dressed, 
and pi^pared to enter her chariot ; it drove 
up-«id casting behind her a half-fearful 
glance as she stepped into it, she directly 
proceeded to fedy^ Earlingbnry. The lat- 
ter had not finished her breakfast : it was,' 
however, her practice to receive certain 
personages, whose i^mes were inscribed 
on a particular page- of the portcfr's list, 
even at so early an hour as- two, and that 
of lady Beauchamp had been entered in 
the ponderous journal only- five minutes 
brfore her arrival vat propria personije. 
'■•■** Now, thifeis so goodr'-^xclaimedthe 
countess, as she rose from her i^eat, and 
advanced to meet her: viiitor; « J declare 
1 have some hopes -of you."' But stay — 
tell' Jafaies to' ask .'La Pkilr if my lord 
slept at home' last night, and if he did, Hiet^ 
his lordship know that I wa;iit five hun- 
dred pounds.— But what said numps^ my 

dear ?— 



^ -—Pardon me-^sir Herbert and myn 
self, my dear sir, are perfectly agreed ; iC- 
is impassible there should bo a. difference 
of opinion between us ; there is no reason^ 
why one should thwart tlie inelinations of 
the other;* 

'* Fie, fie^ Matilda! Be wise ere it is 
too later 

'^ —I mean it; and for that reflson I shall' 
act as I think proper. But pray excuse 
ine now-— I am busy." 

Simpson let go the hand he was pressing 
with his own, and suffered the owner of it 
to depart. He made, indeed, one more 
attempt at speaking, but his voice fistiled 
him. With a heavy heart he directed 
' bis steps to the school-room, and dropping 
a tear on.Oertrude, as he placed his hand 
upon her h6ad,.proceeded to his own room^ 
to muse over the mischief which he saw 
was brooding, and which, unless its course 
was timely arrested, would ruin the peace, 
not only of himself, but of those whose. 

TOL. ji. K happiness 
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hiippiiieiss liad beodirie as dear to him as 
•his own. 

At twd, lady Beauchamp wasdressed, 
and prepared to enter her chariot ; it drove 
up — and casting hehkid her a half-fear(iil 
glance as she stepped into it, she directly- 
proceeded to lady* Earlingbury. The lat- 
ter had not finished her breakfasi : it was, 
however, her practice to receive certain 
personages, -whose niatnes were inscribed 
on a particular page- of tW porter's list, 
even at so early an hour as- two, and that 
of lady Beauchamp had been entered in 
the ponderous journal only five minutes 
before her arrival in propria personte. 

** Now, this is 80 good!" exclaimed the 
countess, as she rose from her seat, and 
advanced to meet her. visitor; "I declare 
1 have some hopes of you./ But stay — 
tell Jaines to ask La Fk^lrvif my lord 
slept at home last night, and if he did, let 
his lordship know that I want five hiin- 
died pounds.-«-But what said nuittps,^ my 

dear ?— 



jea)*? — ^Never mind a little tifT or two^ 
he'll get used to it in time. Where shall 
we go to-day ? Let me see — Gk> down, 
Robert, for the porter's book— ^Nobody- 
will be stirring about this day of fogs and 
rapours— We must be driven to shopping. 
Stop — ^Here's the book — let me see. The 
new woman's weekly party, at ten — I*m 
sure I shan't go, to be stewed up in the' 
midst of greasy citizens and overgorgedj 
contractors. Lady Lump*is concert, atf 
eleven — ^Heaven defend me from resin and» 
catgut ! Twelve, thp dancing-dogs at lady 
Euphemia Faddle's — ^There'« dancing-pup- 
pies to be fieeri eveiy. hour of the day. 
One, Opera-house masqu^ade— -but I shall 
not go till two; there's much vulgarity, 
but it's a change. There, ( I am at your 
service for the next twelve hours, to go 
where you please, and then for the Opera-^ 
house.** 

" Yoitt ladyship will excuse me,^' said 
lady Beauchamp, the first moment there was 
a pause in the countess's harangue *^ ^ my. 

s S only 
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only motive for having broken in oponr yoa^ 
this morning was to prove myself not in* 
Attentive to your civility of last night.'* 

^* But I will not excuse you, and i." 

Here the door was opened, and the ser-- 
vant announoed the arrival of the honour- 
able Charles Pun^leby. 

•* Here, Clwriesi is yom' divinily — so 
Uake the most of her. % dan^i mean to 
part with her the whple day ; so, if you 
Hke it; we'H have the coach instead of the> 
ditriot; and you n^iy takje the third seat 
--^TeU: lady Beaiichamp^s coachstian he may 
drive home*-^ — r-'* 

** —Pray, lady Eartingbury-^I beg — 
nay, I in^st 



■*ii I' 

in 



^ -—Do you hear your 'orders, sir?' 
The hitherto domestic and happy wife 
was distressed beyond measure ; the live- 
liness of lady. Eariihgbury had lost its 
charm of novelty — that livelinesfls had 
heea t\^ means. o£ lessening her,- no mat- 
tar haw^ IB. her husband's esteent; ah^ had. 
r^ntod^ Ivife was: yet hdd in thraldom, 
> for 



for she could not bring herself to a candid 
acknowledgment of a momentary error? 
by making her visit to lady Earlingbury^ 
with the simple, intention of piquing a 
busband into obedience, she had placed 
herself in the power of a woman of a dis^ 
sipated character, although not naturally 
of a depraved heart, for the mask had novr 
completely fallen off. The attentions of 
Mr, Dumpleby were too pointed to be 
^staken ; there was nothing particularly 
reductive •in his person, for it wasr short 
and thick, and he was by no means re^ 
markable for symmetry of cbuntenance; 

but he had dione conspicuously in the 

• 

annals of gallantry, and by newspaper re- 
port was perfectly known to Matilda her^ 
iself. His attentions had been e:?cclusively 
devoted to the fairest part^ of Nature'* 
works; and he bad often, by bm assiduities 
and correct insight into the female heart, 
succeeded in under Aiining principles which 
were proof against the open allurements 
of more brilliant attra<3tion& ' • ^ • ; 
- K 3 But 
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- tisflB on* tbf return: of the chariot without 
J i£ft proper oGbtipant was excessive : to 
ieekior hdy Beaudittnp at lady Ewling- 
:bury's would be to lessen hereonsequence; 
. and Jn^ease sir Herbert should chamce to 
-Tetuiti J during his absence, be could net 
'.answer for the result of his beeorning ac- 
. 4|a^ted with the: orders which had been 
: given to the coachman for his departure 
.from the door of the CdfUlitess. 

The baronet's well-known knock at the 
iHoOt K^f dinner led Siibfteon to chelate as 
^ porter. The old man was delighted when 
he percdv^ that the clouds whidh in the 
rjQMtiiing Ikad hiing about th^ brow of his 
-£riehd had disappeared, and that he had 
. f egsdned Ins iisual look of benign axnpla- 
tcence. 

" Well, vpy good fHen<^** cried the ba- 
ronet, wltb an air <^ cheerfulness, ** how 
, gocis your appetite ? mine was never bet- 
ter after a hard day*s shooting, Where's 
Matilda^'* ■ 

Simpson 
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sisted her in selecting such acquaintance its 
tvould have beguiled the time during \^4iat 
he conceived his necessary hours of ab- 
sence. Simpson's treasures lay in his heart 
— his head could furnish little intelkctual 
food to a cultivated mind. Under the in- 
fluence of a strongly-exciting cause, the 

: old man's saturnine humour was poignant^ 
but in his calmer moments be was not 
many degrees removed from pure vapi- 

' dity, 

Simpson had not left the house even for 
a moment, and had desired that he might 

. be summoned immediately on the return 
of either the b^onet or his ^ife, being 

: determined to leave nothing undone in e£- 

. fecting a reconciliatioh between liis friends. 
After having pondered for some time in 

. his own room, to littlj^ purposie, he had 
posted himself within reach of tbe.street- 

. door, that he might prevent either of them» 
on their entrance, from, receiving an -ab- 
rupt account from the servants. His dfe- 

/ 4 tress 
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ftt&am bnftbf return) of the diariot without 
ioliir proper oodtipant wi^? excessive: to 
- ieekior isdy Befttichttnp at lady Earling- 
;3h]3drjr'ii would be 1o lessen her coii^^ 
i«iikl^MPl»se sir Herbert should chcmce to 
-aretuitii during bis abseik^, be could net 
oibisw^ for tile result of bis beeoming ac- 
,iqaaii^te4 with the: orders wbieh had been 
V given to the* eoachman Iw bis « departure 

•^ifirom tbe door x>f tbe^ OdRttiless; 

• I. 

. The baronet's well-known knock at the 
ifjbtt» j^ dini^r led SiibfiisOii to c^dite as 
l)^rt^r; Th^ old man was'ddigbted when 

r 

« he perceive that the clouds whidh in the 
:jttipotiiing Ikad hung about the brow of his 
•ifiriehd had disappeared, and that he had 
. f egsdned lub iisual look of benign C(»npla- 
icence. 

" Well, ipy good friend,** cried the ba- 
-ixxnet, with an air ot cheerfulness, " bow 
^goeis your appetite ? mine was never bet- 
ter after a hard day*s shooting, Where's 
•Matilda^'* ^ 
« Simps(»i 
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Simpson was silent. 

** She is at home, fcr I haive Seen bdfli 
the carriages at the stables.'* 

" We'll go to dinner,'^ said Simps<»i; 
" I dare say Matilda will return before we 
are comfortably seated.*" 

" Where did she go to-day ? Ferba;!^ 
I was hasty last night-^I was vexed wiA 
many things.*' i 

"Promise me, Herbert, to be calm—- 
You are both of you the 'victims of a dis- 
agreeable testiness, and' what* s wwse, you 
6re like two buckets in a well; at the 
present moment, the opinions of both df 
you have been siet at variance for a bauble 
which ^id not deserve a moment's consi- 
deration ; you quarrel, airid you rep*rit-^ 
but, unluckily, the rfepentance of ofte fe 
simultaneous with the foolish r^entment 
of the other.** 

^ I want an answer to. a simpk ques^ 
lion,*' s^id the ' bAroiiit, again ecrfouring 
with vexation—*' Whwre is tody Beau- 
^hatnp?*^ ' . . ■ .: 

KB ••Sbe 
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•* She went to lady Earlingbury's this 
; mqrning, and has perhaps been detained.** 

'' r^ady Earlingbury agmn T' muttered 
. i^erbert ; ^* but Matilda, has ceased to be 
!herseie 

The baronet had not t^ken off his hat 
r. during tliis conference ; he was for a mo- 
jfnent silent; but before Simpson had the 
power to prevent him, he opened the 
.street-door, and rushed out 
; The old man sat down to his solitary 
.meal; he attempted in vain to swallow a 
.moi*sel; he summoned the children, who 
lyere equally distressed in appearance, how- 
ever their feelings might have wanted the 
j>oignancy of $i\xipson's, to be placed in 
jreality ovk a comparison with his. The 
jtears dropped plentifully from the godfa- 
tlier's eyes, as be viewed the careworn 
countenance of his little deserted favourite. 
Gf^rtnAe looked «t the dinner; she viewed 
<lie. places f where h^r father and motlier 
were; always seated ;s}|e saw the uneasiness 
of her godfather, and sinking on his knee, 
jii'i '• eased 
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eased h^r burstmg heart by afitofirym^ 
.The manly Arthur ch^kcfd thevrising 
throb which almost suffocated him ; he dis-> 
jdained the outward marks of grie^he 
pressed the hand, of \\}^ benefactor, while 
he turned aside his Iiead tq conceal the 
violence of lus emotions. 

Pain, Jike the^ flawing wave, is most 
tremendous in proportion as it is removed 
from the extremities. The undulittion 
created by the wind increases as it pro- 
ceedi^; as it approaches the shore, and has 
room for action, its terrors are diminishei^ 
and it wastes itself ih gentle murmurs^ 
unless agitatefl or broken by rocks. In 
infancy, the absence of pain is the source 
of pleasure, and; in childhood, hope soon 
dissipates isensations of uneasiness, ivhen 
the cause ceases to act ; but, in maturity^ 
tlie mind, impressed with the past, and 
looking to the future, gives to passion an 
unbounded sway — ^the . force is irresistible^ 
for there is rQ(K>Uecsl;ipa to ixuv^ovafce,. ^nd 
; . K 6 hope 
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hope to cheer. In the decline of life, how* 
ever,, when the ^past is remembered with 
regret, and the fiiture viewed without 
hope, the fiicuItieB are paralyzed; the pre- 
•eiit is the o*ly canse cif joy or sorrow, 
mnd the approa(Sh to the grave is as the 
commencement of existence, when pain 
and pleasure are only esdtnated by the 
sensations they creati^. i ' 
' Aft^ the ceremony ef dfeing was over, 
Sinipson dismissed his god-daughter to the 
eare <xf her governess; her ' tears £owed 
9k parting, .but she soon recovered her 
composure when the bbfects which di{^ 
tressed her were no longer within the 
spheice of her vision; Arthur was detain- 
ed, and the dd man by degrees recovered 
hia customary serenity ; Arthur was a pa« 
tient spectator, and Simpson could ccm^ 
muni(^ate the sorrow he then felt ; he 
could w«rp hi^ young friend fkim becom« 
ing the prey of a tod hasty dedsion, and 
be could ri^gafe liiiMdtf^ wklv' pfnnting^ the 

virtues 
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virtues of his friends, while in the present, 
instance he oould inu^rdly bewail their 
faults. 

Hour after hour struck, and still there 
wa& no iqppearanoe of lady Beauchamp. 
To think of rest while his friends conti- 
nued in this unhappy state was impossible 
The evening was fine; the moon sl^one 
with an extraordinary degree of lustre: 
Simpson, in anxious expectation, had paid 
repeated visits to the street-door, in hopes 
of greeting lady Beauchamp's' return td 
her house and her duty — ^the boy had M 
often been sent on the same errand. 

In this state of siispense, Simpson called 
for his great-coat, and invited Arthur to 
accompany him in a walk round the square; 
hit mind would, he thon^it, be eni- 
jfdoyied, and he knew he should be Within 
8 mfoment's call. •- Simpson and his eompa*; 
nion took care to be well provided againsf 
the inclemency of the weather,* and pror 
teideA to^ paxt their design into execution. 

As th^y passed mt . at the .door*--^ 

-' '' There,** 
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: The entrance of Matilda into her houfie, 
vfhen she was released by lady Earling- 
bury, which almost immediately succeed* 
ed, was greeted with the news of her 
husband's absence, of the loss of Arthur, 
and of the disti^ssful ooiidition o£ Simp- 
wn. 



CHAPTER Xin. 



Being a Chapter of^' Shreds andTatches^ of no 
' great Weight in themsehesy Vutnecessarif fijr 
Ike purposes of Connection. 

■ ■ - : J 

• 

Lady Beauchamp %Ta9 horror-struck at 
the consequences which she attributed tb 
her inconsiderate folly. On her return, 
she flew to Simpson, and in the first in- 
stance implored his forgiveness. Had sh? 
been,, she exclaimed, where her -indina^ 
tioh would have ftlted her, Arthur would 
\»i' still 
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^ his creating any alarm in the neighbour- 
hoiDd. The party with the boy being out 
of sight, Simpson's mouth was released, 
but his heels were at the same time trip- 
ped up, and he Was levelled with the 
ground. The ^pprpaeh of the watchman 
enabled him to rise, but his bodily paii)s 
prevented him for ajnoment from explain- 
ing the nature of the outrage he had re- 
ceived ; he was conducted to the house 
of sir Herbert, half dead from the conse- 
quences of the.falL With difficulty he 
gave orders to the different servants to 
proceed ip the course wl^ich thejuen hs^d 
.taken. In the meantime he submitted 
his bruises to the care of the housekeeper: 
there was a severe contusion on his head, 
^nd* another on his hip, from his having 
fallen on the corner of the church step. • 
The seifvants severally returned, aflca* 
an unsuccessful search ; they had inquired 
in every direction, but. could gaiii no ij> 
telligence which could afford the slighted 
clue towards a discqy^jrjf. . : 
fi The 
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:^ The entrance of Matilda kito ber hou^, 
when she was released by lady Earlhig- 
bury, which almost immediately succeed* 
ed, was greeted with the news of her 
husband's absence, of the loss of Arthur, 
and of the distressful ooiiditicm of Simp- 
son. 



CHAPTER Xm. 
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Being a Chapter of Shreds and Patches/* of no 
great Weight in themselves,' LiUnecessarjf far 
the purposes of Connection. 

I 

Lady Beauchamp was horror-struck at 
the consequences which she attributed to 
her inconsiderate folly. On her return, 
she flew to Simpson, and in the first in- 
stance implored his forgiveness. Had she 
been,, she exclaimed, where her -indina^ 
tion would have -fixed her, Arthur would 
,i still 
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* still have been their guest, and her gene- 
rous friend would have escaped his present 
sufierings. 

Simpson took her hand, and pressed it 
to his lips, beseeching her no longer to trifle 
with . her own happiness, and with* the 
happiness of those who had hitherto been 
blessed by her presemie. Arthur, he said, 
would be restored to thecni; for the oiphan 
was not -every wtiere regarded with the 
eiyes of compassion, and was in few places 
received for his own ^ake; the boy mifet 
have been mistaken for some other person, 
and as- he possessed the gift of speech j^ 
would soon find his way back to them. 

The attendance of lady Beauchamp upon 
Simpson had consumed the greatest por- 
tion of the night and there was still no 
appearance of sir Herbert. The dd man 
was wont out by pain, fatigue, and want 
of rest, and sunk at last into a tranqml 
slumbei:. Matilda was now disposed to 
have sought forgiveness, even. at her huis- 

'band's feet, and every minute which ide. 

layed 
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\too hasty decision. ^Now, most grave 

^ixdge, your. sentence '' 

. " —I want Arthur !'' . 

" Then let your mother and father do 
•their best to recover him; and, in the mean- 
.time, if you'll leave the old dotard to him- 
4ielf, I'll try if I can't soon join you in the 
drawing-room, where we'll lay our heads 
together, and see what can be done." 

Application was made to the different 
police-offices ; handbills were posted in 
every direction, and five hundred pounds 
areward offered for the recovery of the boy 
^— but all attempts at regaining him were 
Ineffectual : day after day passed without 
a single circumstahce transpiring which 
could throw the least light on this mystci- 
Tious transaction. Who, or what was the 
boy, to be thus entrapped ? and who, or 
^bat could they be, who had thus entrap* 
ped him? and who it was that could have 
resisted the temptation of so large a re* 
ward was incomprehensible. Every ves* 
•el in the river was examined, and a de» 

scriptiou 
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out her little arms towards her mother, 
without quitting her position with her fa- 
ther. The female attendant on the inva- 
lid judged that her presence was far from 
desirable, and withdrew almost immedi- 
ately on the entrance of lady Beauchamp. 
None were now present to witness the hu- 
miliation of their mistress, and as the door 
closed, the wife would have sunk at the 
husband's feet. 

" Indeed, mdeed, Herbert P' 

^'Indeed, indeed, Matilda! there haa 
been already nonsense enough — Much h 
to be forgiven on either side ; but, thanka 
to our valued friend, we are again united.'' 
. " Now, good folks," exclaimed the old 
man, as the tear of joy sparkled in his eye^ 
^ as you are inclined to acknowledge your 
errors, let your daughter be the judge be- 
tween you, and let her, from your exam^- 
pie, learn the evils of a want of confix 
dence; where confidence ought to be re^ 
posed ; and, from Avhat she has now seen, 
let her beware of the dreadful effects of a 
too 
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their prayers to the Providence which 
had consigned him to their care, that bis 
innocence might be protected, and his me- 
rits rewarded. 

The parliamentary furor of the baronet 
had somewhat abated^ and the recent 
events in his family had nearly extinguish- 
ed it He began to view ccMTuption in its 
naked colouring, and to be of opinion that 
the man who turns aside from the road of 
happiness to that of power deserves some 
reward for the deprivations to which he 
must unavoidably submit. • He was half- 
inclined to suspect the motives both of his 
compeers and their opponents, be the ques- 
tion what it might; the struggle was not 
for those measures calculated to increase 
the general good, but for the pow^ of dis- 
p^ising the rewards of office. Fo wer^ he 
saw, was the grand object, but dififermg 
aioocmling to the side of the house, between 
the possession and the hope of obtaining 
it. He was, however, convinced^, that of 
whatever materials the bouse were oom- 

posed. 
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scription of the boy was fcM'^rarded tbr 
every ontport. Thaexpectati<m that Was 
cherished in.tlie morning ivaa chilled in 
the evening by disappointment, until each 
succeeding day had so gradually duninished 
tiie probability of recovering him, that the 
whole family at length became wholly 
hopeless of a successful termination to tfadr 
labours. 

' Simpson was nearly heart-broken; on 
his acoount, as well as for the concern she 
felt at the loss of the boy, lady Beauchamp 
was not muich better. Herbert, in the 
midst of domestic aifllcticHi, suffered him-^ 
self to forget t^e mtioti and its cares: 
those endeared, to tum by the ties of affec- 
tion and gfatitude trere a prey to mental 
agony, but the- home df distress became 
by insensible deghsesrthe borne of cpmfort; 
theiparties>80Ught focrfeHef and consolation 
fixrni each others the boy had wcm the af^ 
fectieis of a]l«-^he h ad repaid kindness withr 
seni^ility, and attention mth grattiude^ 
Tbey orald, boWev^n now^ only offev upr 
' '^: their 
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as mudi improved by the London lur «r 
your own.** 

The loss of Arthur became the topic of 
oonversaticni. Lady Tliirfield wondered, 
Olivia vowed vengeance, and the visooiuit 
—said nothing. They had been in town 
nearly a week, but hid been so dbsdy oo* 
eupied by particular business, that they 
had be^Ki unalle to pay their respects at 
an eailier p^od. 

After a short time passed in common* 
jJace unmeaning ceremonies, the Lough- 
ton family took their leave, having &st 
deposited in the hands of lady Beauchamp 
their address to Edward-street, Portman- 
square^ to which place the Beauchamps 
and the good Mr. Simpson were invited 
to return the visit 

A double knock now announced the 
^^ man of letters,'' and sir Herbart was 
greeted with an epistle from his r^resen* 
tative at Beauchamp.— -The baronet read 
as fcdlo W8 :«— 



5ir 
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" MY DEAA Sn^^ 

'' You will naturalty exjseet ^m 
time to time to be troubled with a letteir 
from me, whether or not I have anytiiiAj^ 
worthy of ocHxiiHunication; Tl>e oocupct' 
tions which were conducted iii ybur |»pe« 
sence with order and regularity, ought 
certainly not to suflfer derangement in your 
absence. That every thing is, in my opi-^ 
nion, as you would it should be, must noly 
however, expose me to the charge of as^ 
suming a merit where none is due; the 
servants you have left behind- have too'^ 
well profited by y^ur good example to 
need any directions on my part ; and if 
there m merit in the performance of a 
duty, to them, and them alone, it is chiefly^ 
due. 

" At the invitation of the mayor of——, 
I have had the honcMir of dining with some' 
of your ccmstituents ; and I am sony ta 
observe that the independent electors oi^ 

■> appear* to form rather an odd idea eft 

the independence of th^ membei) and^aset 

voL« II. li somewhat 
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somewhat surprised to find that he steers 
so clew of party. The general opinion is, 
that one side is invariably right, and the 
other invariably wrong ; consequently, in 
their conception, a person who sometimes 
sides with one, and sometimes with the 
other, can have no fixed motive in guid* 
ing his conduct How far your compre- 
hension of independence tallies with that 

pf your fi*iends at , I am unable to 

judge ; but this, I think, is certain — ^you 
will, I fear, find no small difficulty in con* 
tinuing the man of the jp^qpfe, without the 
sacrifice of your personal and mental free- 
dom. 

" Upon the merit of having secured 
your person in the way to — — ^ on the 
eve of your election, your old acquaint- 
ance Paddy looks to a certain provision, 
and his companion Snip confidently ex- 
pects to make the next set of liveries. 
Mrs. Mayoress talks of the easy distance 
to Beauchamp, but protests that she has 
made up ber mind not to stay more than 

a week 
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a week at a time ; but as the air is parti- 
cularly fine, she cannot have any great 
objection to her daughter. Miss Rosa Se- 
raphina, spending the summer there — the 
company would naturally be 50 agreeable 
to Miss Gertrude. 

•* Lady Beauchamp will, say that I am 
growing scandalous ; but, unless I indulge 
myself in a recital of the happy conse- 
quences of well-directed benevolence, I 
have nothing but chit-chat to fill up my 
paper. 

** It will be hardly worth while to offer 
my remembrances to Mr. Simpson, for I 
feel confident that he is satisfied I shall 
never forget him. I have had the plea- 
sure of seeing his old friend * Sloth,' who, 
I can assure him, does credit to his keep. 
I wish I could say as much for Sloth's 
companion, the donkey, but I am sorry to 
observe, that Miss Gertrude's Bucephalus 
is a sad truant, as the broken hedges and 
gates can testify. By-the-bye, I must not 
forget to inform Mr. Simpson, that, ao- 

L 2 oording 



coining ta current r^iprt, there has been 
1^ violent quarrel at L^oughton between 
lady Thir&sld and the budtl^; the lattec 
thi^tened ta tell — ^what, has not trans* 
piredC nor is perhaps likely to do so. for the 
present, as the quarrel has been n^ade up, 
and the whole &mily have unexpectedly de- 
parted from Loughton on their way to Xion- 
don — ^Perhaps, ere this, you hayeseai them, 

'' To my young friend Arthur I need 
say but little. Were I to request him to 
pursue his studies with unremitting dili- 
gence» I should insult his understanding, 
a$ iL am satisfied his eagerness will &r out- 
stretch the most sftnguine expectations of 
his instructors. From Miss Gertrude I 
shall expect a detail of mischief as long 
a$ a bill in chancery — 'S^xxi for the present, 
she is privileged. 

** l^ady Beauchamp and yourself will, 
X trust, accept the unfeigned acknowledge 
ipents of gratitude for fa;Vouirs beyond; 
i^umber showered upon my unw/c^rthy 
head. It shall be the^ study of n^y life tO: 

prove 
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prove that your good opinion has not heen 
ill-bestowed, and to merit the continuance 
of your esteem. 

** My conduct towards the pensioners of 
fcidy Beauchatnp and Mr. Simpson, I •shall 
leave to be discussed at their i-etum to 
the>country; but although I well know 
the hearts of both, I fear they will think 
I am abusing their bounty. The winter 
here has set iti with extrenie severity, and 
'for the sake of the humble cbttagers, t^ 
"well ais for my own sake, 1 grieve for the 
^absence of their betteikctors. 

" I will tlot attempt to express the feel- 
ihgs whi6h at present occupy my fnind, 
but shall simply subscribe myself, most 
respectfully, 

" Sir Herbert Beauchamp's 
" Most devoted and fdithful servant, 

** George Marshall. 
" Sir Herbert JBeauchamp, hurt. 



1-3 To 
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To the Reverend George Marshall. 

•* YOUNG MAN, 

•* Lady B. and myself thought 
you knew what you were about, and 
that you were fit to be trusted. You 
talk of the hardships of the winter, a^ if 
that were anything extraordinary ; but if 
the poor of Beauehamp want a single com- 
fort, the blame will lie upon your head, 
for you should have conducted yoursdf 
better. If we had thought you were not 
to be depended upon, we should have 
taken other ways Barnes, the steward, 
has orders to advance you whatever you 
want either from me or lady B. ; so we 
hope to hear of no more hardship at Beau- 
champ. 

" Yours, as you behave, 

** James Simpson. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



*' Live like yourself," was soon my lady's word i 
And lo ! two puddings srook'd upon the board. 

Tranquillity was restored at the resi- 
dence of the Beauchamps, but not the 
tranquillity which had before existed. In- 
dependent of their routine of comforts 
being broke in upon by the loss of the 
boy, whom they began to consider irre^ 
coverable, lady Beauchamp had exposed 
herself to the intrusion and solicitation of 
one of the most dissipated females of rank 
which the metropolis contained. But 
this was not. all — the countess of Earling- 
bury, independent of mere dissipation, had 
brought herself to look down upon the 
opinion of the world with the most sove* 
reign contempt. She had by no means 

L 4 escaped 
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y i»ri J 



whidi sullj fismale pmitj; but her ae- 
qaaintanoe reasoned, that if the carl of 
Earlingbury was aarislied, no one ebe had 
the least right to be dtxcntented, so long 
as her ladyship maintaiiied hersdf widiin 
the bounds of decency. To this mnat be 



added, the postfaaion of manneffs Ae most 
fiTdy, which gained her ererywheie a 
nady admittance— <and assoranoe Ae most 
imrincifale, wlndi icnderad her whiAy in- 
aensiUe to faintly however hmaHf gircn. 
To be denied to a woman who woidd 
take no d^iial, and whose powers dAad- 
nation enabled her soon to dissipate tiie 
^oom which had been ooc^iaoned by her 
intrusiiMi, was next to nsdess; nay, the 
effect of oppositicm might have <»ily roused 
the determination of jmxseedin^ cm the 
part of such a person, to a greater extent 
than would otherwise hare be^i thought 
o£ The instability of lady Earlingbury's 
hastfly.formed>t^£i> had become p^- 
verbial; and, although sir Herbert's atten- 
tion 
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tion when from hom^ had befen dh^ected to 
the business of the house, the state of the 
nation was not the onl^ point which came 
under discussion. Remarks made to him- 
self, and observations made within his hear- 
ing during the progress of tedious, empty^ 
and unmeaning harangues, had made him 
acquainted with the ladies of the toUy 
amongst whom the personal attractions of 
the countess, her vivacity, and, above all, 
her rank, had enabled her to shine as a dis- 
tinguished figure. 

Under present circumstances, the Beau- 
champs had no choice but maintaining 
their post, or retreating to the country. 
The latter would have been a desertion of 
sir Herbert's principles and professions^ 
and the former was resolved upon. 

The further conversation was prevented 
by the entrance <rf the servant, who an- 
nounced that a miserable-looking Woman, 
with two small children^ earnestly i*equest- 
ed to see lady Besluchamp-^her business 
she declined to mention, said to none \mi 

L 5 lady 
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lady Beauchamp would she deliver her 
message. Misery and distress never ap- 
plied in v^iri, either to the baronet or to 
his wife ; the stranger was therefore order- 
ed to the parlour, whither Matilda soon 
joined her. What was her astonishment 
at tracing, through the ravages of squalid 
poverty, the well-known features of her 
former associate, the m&mous Miss Well- 
wood! 

Surprise for a moment held her in si- 
lence, and the recollection of her compa^ 
nion's past conduct for an ipstant drove 
all charitable ideas from her mind, leaving 
it a prey to a desire for vengeance. 

" Wretch !" involuntarily uttered Ma- 
tilda, without duly considering that the 
sufferings which had reduced the miser- 
able-looking being to her present abject 
state, and which had driven her to become 
a suitor where she could scarcely even 
hope to experience mercy. 

" Wretch indeed T' cried the unhappy 
' >voman. ** But view the present form of 

her 
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her you once esteemed — look at these 
pining innocents, pining, with their mo- 
ther, for want of nourishment — charity, or 
we perish! You are blest with plenty, 
with happiness, with the approbation of 
the secret monitor — ^I am starving, mi* 
serable, and self- condemned !" 

Matilda rung the bell without making 
any reply, and directed that the pitiable 
objects before her might be conducted ta 
the housekeeper's room, and proper nou- 
rishment placed before them. 

" But let me make known the extent 
of my punishment — let me entreat a hear- 
ing !" 

" It is by no means necessary. Your 
present wants shall be supplied, and some*, 
thing shall be contributed to your future 
comfort — more than that, charity cannot 
command ; explanations must be painfuP, 
and will answer no good purpose." 

" Then we must sink,^ for nothing but 
your knowledge of my misery shall induce 
me to partake of your bounty.'* 
' 1.6 ^WeU^ 



^ WdH tiieii» I pioqdiae to hear what yoa 
Jhaye toreUi^e, when the cvavings of nature 
ares^tisfi^'^ 

The housekeeper, accustomed to aeta of 
charity, supjdied such food as she ]mQW to 
1^ adapted to the dismdared st|ito of the 
fiunished infiuits wd their ipother. The 
4oDe of tl^ stomp^ was by degrees. re- 
atwed, and the app^te satisfied^ 

^ Blessiiigs on that hand,** cmd the 
wretched mother, as she threw heisdf on 
her knees, '* that is suffidentljr noble to 
repay ingratitude with kiiukiess i Ctti, ma- 
dam r (addressing the housekeei>ar) ^ you 
know not, you cannot conceive, what we 
have endured. These breasts have afi<»xl- 
ed a scanty nourishment to a Uttle hdpless 
^Hg, that fortunately knows not its own 
woes; but neither the innocents before 
you, nor their guilty mother, have tasted 
food these two day s. Will lady Beauchamp 
fulfil her promise of seeing me, if I fly to 
impart some of the strength I have re- 
ceived?'' 

The 
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The housekeeper engaged to answer for 
her lady, and the niiserable family depart- 
ed. The housekeeper at one time was on 
the point (^desiring that thecliildreninight 
stay till the return of their mother ; but as 
the latter was a total s&angar, the former 
thought she might perhaps forget to retun>, 
and thus throw the children on the bene- 
volence of sir Herbert. 

In a short time Mrs. M'Arthur, for such 
was the present appellation of Miss Well- 
wood, returned to the house of those whom 
she had so cruelly deceived. Lady Beau- 
champ prepared to listen to her tale, but 
requested that it might be told in qs few 
words as possiUe. . Matilda felt pity for 
the unfortunate ; hut she still looked with 
horror at the reptile she had fostered in her 
Jbosom. 

Her story was short. She acknowledg- 
ed that she considered the ruin of her 
friend to be unavoidable, and she was 
tempted to think, that although prudence 
might for a while retard the dreadful blow, 

it 
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it could not avert it. In her morning 
walks, she had become acquainted with a 
person who represented himself as a gen- 
tleman of independent property, but who 
in reality only heM a trifling post under 
Government They were mutually de- 
ceived, for she had led him to suppose that 
she was far from pennyless, but under the 
influence of relations. They were private- 
ly married, and took lodgings in a retired 
part of the town, to which she regularly 
repaired, loaded with her own things, and 
with such of Matilda^s as were not likely 
to be missed. A dread of discovery led 
her to take the decisive step — The land- 
lady of the first lodgings had suspected 
and watched her ; she was threatened with 
disclosure, but evaded it for the time, by 
using her endeavours to procure the fatal^ 
or perhaps the lucky, note-of-hand to Simp- 
son. 

Upon a trifling salary, and upon the 
fruits of pillage, the M*Arthurs liad sub- 
sisted for several years, struggling through 

a variety 
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a variety of difficulties. M^Arthur was a 
better husband than she really deserved ; 
but as children increased, so did their trou- 
bles. At last an alteration in the departr 
ment in which he was engaged occasioned 
his dismissal. Poverty stared them in the 
face; he endeavoured to obtain employ- 
ment, but was unsuccessful, and in a fit of 
despair, had rushed, unbidden, into the 
presence of his Creator. 

" Was your husband aware of your con-- 
duct r 

" No : at the death of M*Arthur, now 
eight months since, I expected daily to add 
to the number of those whom our union had 
called into misery. Well, indeed, are the 
sinsof the parents visited upon the children. 
Reproach your mother, ye trembling vie- 
tims of criminality and imprudence, for 
your unhappy state — tell her what she has 
drawn upon you — that her guilt has blast? 
ed your innocence — tell her '' 

The frantic appearance of Mrs. M'Ar- 

» thur 
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thur careated a oondderafale degree of alann 
in the breast 5^ lady Beaudiamp. - The 
fiote-of-hand had consigned her and hst 
Imsband to theibsteiing care of the worAj 
JSimps<m ; good had sprang^roin evil inten- 
tions; but it was still too much to cordi- 
aUy &Mngive the- person who had wilfullj 
hastened the hour of ruin> even although 
ruin did not actually ensue. Xhiring the 
recital, Matilda's mind had undeigc»ie 
a variety c^ dmnges : she despised the in- 
dividual whose sufferings were placed with- 
in her view, but she felt for the unhappy 
condition of the children. She rose fiom 
her seat, and putting a bank-note into the 
hands of the youngest child, desired the 
mother to leave her address, and their 
w^ts should be relieved — " Farther in- 
terviews,"' Matilda added, as she rose from 
her seat to ring the bell, ^' would not only 
be unpleasant, but unnecessary." 

" Your forgiveness, lady Beauchamp P 
*^ I have enmity to no one — Good m<Nm- 
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i»g. You wffl shortly hear from sir Her- 
bert— ^-his heart is liberal, and his hand is 
open." 

It is almost needless to say, that Mrs. 
M*Arthur and her family were placed in a 
situaticm of comparative comfort. Her- 
bert and Matilda both agreed that their 
improvident folly rendered them an easy 
prey; they had been the sufiefers, but in 
a trifling degree, when estimated by the 
subsequent wretchedness of the woman 
who^ad abused their confidence. They 
had made a tapkl stride from misery to 
happiness— -Fortune had been profuse in 
her gifts ; but to the other, ruin had ap- 
proached with slpw yet sure degrees, and 
as they descended, it was still to view be- 
fore i^em an increase of horrors. 

The remaining; part of the London sea- 
son passed without any occurrence capable 
of exciting any particular interest. The 
attention of lady Earlingbury had been 
drawn off by a fresh object, more likely 
to afford amusement than Matilda, on 

whom 
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ivhom the countess had been able to make 
but little impression. But although lady 
Earlingbury had ceased her visits, the flut* 
terers around her ladyship frequently threw 
off their allegiance, and either disturbed 
the Beauchamps in their privacy, or ho- 
vered about Matilda whenever she appear- 
ed in public 

By degrees, however, the Beauchamps 
began ** to live like other folks,"* to the 
no small annoyance of the worthy Simp* 
son, who,, deprived of Arthur, and dis- 
liking company, was driven to his own 
resources, which were far from being ex- 
tensive. The absence of sir Herbert was 
necessarily frequent, and he was unwilling 
that his wife should be again left in soli- 
tude. They endeavoured to be select in 
their choice of acqudntance, but soon 
found how utterly impossible it was to act 
upon the principle of partial exclusion. 
Certain persons were visited by everybody, 
and were everywhere received : an un- 
blushing front was of equal value with 

conscious 
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conscious purity of conduct, so long as 
shame compelled a sacrifice at the shrine 
of appearances; and until the general voice 
was heard in condemnation, an individual 
cry would be uttered in vain, 

" I declare,'' said lady Beauchamp, as 
she was arranging her invitations for a 
party, ** I do not like to send to the 
honourable Charles Belford ; he has acted 
in several instances which have been re- 
lated to me in a way disgraceful to huma- 
nity." 

*' That may be very true, my dear crea- 
ture," said the dowager-viscountess St 
Neot's, " but, depend upon it, no party 
would be considered complete without 
him. You know not the venom of his 
tongue : his character as a man of intrigue 
is universally allowed ; and were his pride 
offended, which I am certain it would be 
by such an omission, he would enlist the 
world of fashion in propagating his scan- 
dal." 

" And then lady Euphemia Calamby— ^" 

. « —there, 
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^ — Th«ie, my dear, you are right-^the 
world has decided. You have of course 
beard of lady Eupbemia's late deckuti- 
tion r 

" Not exactly." 

** Why, you must know, a divorce has 
•been upon the tdpis^ and Mr. Calamby's 
^fether, lord Dilbury, has insisted upon a 
crim. con. action. The parties me all so 
well agreed, that lady Euphemia was c(»i- 
aulted upon the proceedings. Liofd Dfl- 
bury advised his son to fix upon poor 
Charles Sudgrove, as being apparently 
the most favoured swain. To this the lady 
objected, and her opposition really had 
some weight in it. — * It is a pity,* said she, 
.^ to attack poor Charles, for you know he 
must be cast, and nobility always carries 
swinging damages. Even if WilUam (the 
husband) agrees beforehand not to make a 
future claim, Charles is so poor that the 
very expences would distress him. But 
here is a list of eleven, of which you may 
t^e your dioice ; several of them are well 

off. 
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oiF, and can aifopd to pay; If you'll say 
which it shall be, we wiU arrange the: 
evidence dioectly ; but pray spare poor 
Charles." 

Is the business proceeding ?" 
Not at present,, I believe; lady Euphe- 
mia and her spouse have made up matters . 
for the present, and are gone to ruralize for 
the nineteenth honeymoon." 

'* Perhaps Charles Belford has been ofcoit* 
ted in the porter's, list?" 

^^ Oh dear, no ! Charles was in the list 
which is handed about, to the great con* 
fusion of himself and the other ten, who 
are apprehensive as to whom the actioEL 
may ultimately be^ directed against." 

^' Cannot the party attacked plead con* 
duct in justification ?" 

" — And be scouted by all society !•— . 
Who will admit/ a man into their houses 
who haabeen guilty of so heinous aoime* 
against the established privileges' of tii»> 
boudmr ? I really^ wander^ Ii^y Beau-' 

champ. 



» _ 
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diainp»- that such an idea oould hare en* 
tered into your head** 

^ Pardon me; but realfy in the know- 
ledge of the worlds I am» as you 8ee» very 
deficient" 

** Then pray shake off your ignorance 
as soon as possible.* 

Matilda «ideaTOured to do so; and be> 
fore the arrival of the time which had been 
settled for the departure into the countary, 
she had learnt to view virtues and vices, 
not in the disgusting shapes in which they 
formerly appeared, but with the specious 
colouring in which fashion had represent- 
ed them. 

To sir Herbert the round of company 
soon became insipid ; the comforts of his 
home were destroyed, and the proceed- 
ings of the senate had ceased to attract 
any great portion of his regard. To fill 
up the vacant hours, although without 
the least disposition to become a game- 
ster, he suffered himself to be initiated 

into 
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into the fashionable clubs, where the 
greater part of his time was spent, and 
where he constantly resorted upon the ap- 
proaches of ennui. 

The destined hour at last arrived at 
which the family were to commence their 
journey to their former mansion of hap- 
piness — They consigned themselves to 
comparative solitude with regret, nor 
could the liveliness of Gertrude excite 
any interest beyond a momentary smile. 

The arrival at Beauchamp was greeted 
by the tenantry and labourers, with Mr. 
Marshall at their head, with sincere de- 
monstrations of joy. Herbert and Ma- 
tilda returned the congratulations with 
the best grace they could assume; but 
the difference between sir Herbert Beau- 
champ, the friend and guardian of the 
poor, and sir Herbert Beauchamp, the 
member for — , was easily discern- 
ible. 

Mr. Marshall rendered up his trust to 
lady l^eauchamp^ and with it an account 

of 
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of his adminifltration : His conduct re- 
ceived the merited praisei and he felt him- 
self proud of having acquitted himself 
to the entire satisfaction of even Simpson 
himsel£ 
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